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INTRODUCTION 


JEAN MARoun 


The geographical region which the British call ‘The Middle East’ and the 
French ‘Le Moyen-Orient’, is composed of some 10 countries, all made up of 
different ethnical groups, but with a predominance of Semitic races. 

Anthropologists and ethnologists agree that the peoples inhabiting these 
regions are of extremely mixed descent. The mixture has been completed 
by many exchanges of populations from one end of this vast region to another, 
and by the multiple alliances formed by these peoples over many centuries of 
their history, which may be said to cover the period from approximately 
4000 B.c. until the first world war (1914-18)—an event that resulted in the 
birth of a series of separate states with very close linguistic and religious 
affinities. Without studying their history, it is impossible to understand 
anything of the life and evolution of the peoples of the Middle East, inhabiting 
as they do a region alive with memories of ancient times. It is a land so steeped 
in humanistic culture that the very dust seems sacred. 

-From the geographical point of view, the region has very definite and 
individual features. It is situated midway between three continents. The lie 
of the land makes it impossible to alter the position of the roads. Africa is 
reached by way of the isthmus of Suez and the isthmus of Akabah; one passes 
from Europe into Asia via the Dardanelles. Between these two gateways lies 
the Mediterranean coast-road, the main artery of inter-continental communi- 
cation. Travellers to the East advance along the banks of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, while the Bedouins furrow the desert with their tracks in all 
directions. Such are the land communication lines, but the sea routes are no 
less important. The Middle East, encircled by seas—the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea—is accessible from all sides. On account of its geographical position 
alone, it is destined to serve as a highway between three great continents. 
History records that along these roads have taken place throughout the 
centuries the greatest movements of population: traders’ caravans, military 
expeditions or migrations of peoples in search of a home. 

The importance of this region as a crossroads has therefore been very great 
in the past and has become considerably more so in modern times, owing to 
the opening of the Suez canal and the discovery of oil. A third factor is a 
religious one, but which also has political repercussions, namely, the presence 
in this region of the ‘Holy Places’. Fate has decreed that three great 
monotheistic religions, embraced by a large proportion of mankind, should 
have originated in the Middle East. Thus, in addition to the protection of 
ports and refineries, there is the problem of protecting the ‘Holy Places’. 
All this has given rise to constant bargaining and competition among the 
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great western powers. Hence the famous ‘Eastern Question’ of the last century, 

History textbooks do not agree on the definition of the ‘Eastern Question’, 
Most of them present it as the problem of the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire, after the collapse of that colossus with feet of clay. Yet when 
dismemberment actually took place immediately after the first world war, 
it did not solve the problem: it still has to be faced, in different forms, today, 
for the simple reason that it existed before there was a Turkish empire. There 
is about the Eastern Question a character of permanence emphasized by 
René Grousset in his definition: ‘The Eastern Question is the problem of the 
relations between Europe and Asia.’ 

A few months ago I saw, on the ancient hippodrome at Constantinople, 
beyond St. Sophia, three columns which seemed to sum up in themselves the 
history of relations between East and West: the serpentine column which 
served as a tripod for the Pythoness of Delphi, the Obelisk of Theodosius, 
brought from Heliopolis, and the Column of Constantine. 

This vast region is fated to be a meeting point between East and West, 
but it faces irrevocably towards the West; its gateways of communication, 
Istanbul and Smyrna, Beirut and Haifa, or, farther off, Alexandria and Port 
Said, are sister-cities of Naples, Venice and Marseilles. 


Today, all the countries of the Middle East are playing the great game of 
‘Westernization’; even if they wished to, they could play no other. The case 
of Turkey is very significant. At the time of the sultans, there was already a 
distinct movement towards Westernization; an attempt was made to organize 
the imperial army and administration on Western lines. The post-war leaders 
were sufficiently intelligent to realize that to keep ‘the sick man’ alive was 
not enough and that it was necessary to give him a strong injection of Western 


life. In 10 years they executed perhaps the most revolutionary programme 
that has ever been carried out in any country. 

In the other Middle Eastern countries, although considerable changes have 
been made, they have been mainly of a political kind. There have been signs 
of an irresistable tendency towards democratization on the Western model, 
with the establishment of a parliamentary system, separation of powers, 
organization of armies, control of public administration. This evolution, 
which continues to meet with strong opposition from the Bedouins, has been 
greatly assisted by the spread of Western culture, mainly in Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria and Iraq. There is nothing paradoxical about this; the political changes 
have been brought about by an elite, most of whom have studied in Western 
universities. This is important because the Western cultural factor—today 
regarded as subversive by a small section of the Arab elite—has played, and 
is still playing, a decisive part in the process of political and national 
emancipation which we are now witnessing in the countries of the Middle 
East. 

Our Eastern democracy is like an engine that is still being run in; it has 
not taken root among the general public, for one cannot suddenly transform 
into free, responsible citizens a solid mass of people, go per cent of whom 
live in conditions similar to those of serfs in the middle ages. 

In all transformations affecting a whole community there is a psychological 
element that cannot be separated from the other factors. It is sometimes 
forgotten that behind the mass of the people is the individual and that, behind 
him, is the past with its traditions, prejudices and right or wrong ideas. The 
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evolution of the Western world has not been achieved in a few years; it has 
taken the long effort of succeeding generations to reach the present level of 
Western civilization—above all it has taken the universal application of 
compulsory education and the development of a sense of citizenship which 
the Eastern peoples do not yet possess. Those are the real elements of the 
problem that has to be faced in all the countries of the Middle East. It is 
far more than a question of politics; it is essentially a cultural and moral 
problem. It is from the cultural and social points of view that we should 
examine the attempts being made in the Middle East today to introduce 
reforms of a social character. 

Land reform, which is needed in most of the countries, heads the list. 

Recent statistics published by the United Nations reveal the astonishing 
situation in which these populations are placed. Eighty-six per cent of them 
depend on the land for their livelihood; over 75 per cent are peasants who 
cultivate land that does not belong to them. They live in dangerous sanitary 
conditions, unfit for human beings; the Egyptian peasant still drinks water 
from the river or canal, and in Teheran water is brought into the town along 
open trenches. In Egypt, as in Iran, a peasant shares a single room with his 
family and animals; his wife is treated often no better than his mule: she has 
to do extremely hard and depressing work in the fields. The big landowners 
never live on their land; indeed, very often they live outside the country. 
Thus they can never supervise their estates and sometimes do not even know 
how much land they have. In some areas, estates are measured simply by 
the number of villages located on them. One might be living in the middle 
ages. 
Yet the social equilibrium does not appear to be in any serious danger. 
It is true that the old political system is largely responsible for this state 
of affairs, but the preservation of the equilibrium is still mainly due to the 
proverbial ignorance and passivity of the Eastern peoples. The first attempt 
to disturb this balance was made in the Lebanon during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. A hundred years have passed since then and land 
reform is still not entirely completed in that country. How long, then, will it 
take in the other countries, where technical and psychological factors make 
the problem infinitely more complicated? 

As regards social problems, moreover, all the countries of the Middle East 
are moving steadily towards industrialization. The social crisis is taking shape 
before our eyes. Side by side with the newly created working class, which 
varies in importance from country to country, a wealthy middle class is 
forming and developing; this class has hitherto managed to get the men who 
protected it into power. Trade unions everywhere are either helpless or non- 
existent; in their efforts at organization they come up against the authority 
of the state, or else against religious considerations which still carry a great 
deal of weight in certain countries. It is true, moreover, that the labour problem 
is such a new one in the East that government officials have not yet had time 
to take cognizance of it and the workers themselves know nothing about it. 

Up to the last few years, the penetration of Western civilization made itself 
felt in the political and cultural fields. In some countries, such as Lebanon, 
for example, there is a war of languages, as there was once a war of religions. 
With the arrival of the Americans, the presence of the West in the East has 


taken on a new aspect. 
The United States of America has its eyes fixed on the Middle East. 
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Economically and politically, it is preoccupied by the immense mineral-oil 
resources which it is anxious, at all costs, to keep out of the hands of the 
U.S.S.R. It is a matter both of maintaining a strategical position and of 
entering into a succession. 

American infiltration into the region is taking place on a very large scale. 
Almost everywhere, the ground has been prepared, especially in Turkey and 
Lebanon. There are American technical assistance offices in all the capitals. 
Foundations are being laid and statistics, published periodically, show how 
much progress has been made. A tour of certain regions, moreover, leaves an 
indelible impression; today the bare and silent countryside bears the marks 
of American enterprise, developing daily with the help of the national 
authorities, who are increasingly conscious of their obligations. 


The Eastern world today reminds one of the hero of Swift’s novel; like Gulliver, 
it stands with one foot in the medieval world and the other in the atomic 
age. It aims at developing a region which will rival the West, both in economic 
and social progress and in political power. Perhaps the secret of that evolution 
is still hidden from it; Western civilization does not allow itself to be split 
up by nationalistic minorities into cultural, economic, political and social 
segments, as the prism decomposes rays of light. Hitherto, the technological 
element of Western civilization has managed to overcome all opposition in the 
Eastern world, whereas the moral element has not yet reached it. How 
long is one to exist without the other? 
That, no doubt, is the fundamental problem of the Middle East. 
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J. SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


A. ASPECTS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


SOCIAL AWAKENING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sa’ip B. HIMADEH 


Prior to World War I the economic and social structure of Middle East 
society was basically medieval. Agriculture and animal husbandry were the 
chief occupations of the people and industry was of secondary importance. 
A very large proportion of agricultural production went to satisfy the producers 
and their families and a relatively small proportion went to market, so that 
trade was of relatively minor importance. 

Rural communities lived largely under a feudalistic system, with land 
concentrated in the hands of a small absentee landowning class and cultivated 
by peasants under a system of share tenancy, which could be terminated at 
the will of the landlord. Like European feudalism, Middle East feudalism 
made the cultivator a serf dependent in every way upon his landlord; but one 
of the main characteristics of European feudalism was absent, namely the 
personal relationship between the landlord and the cultivator. The effect 
of Middle East feudalism was to reduce appreciably the productivity of the 
land and to demoralize and impoverish a considerable proportion of the 
rural population. 

Industry consisted mainly of shop and home handicrafts, with only a small 
proportion of enterprises using power-driven machines and hired labour. 
Most of the industries were of an agricultural character; and almost all 
industrial production was undertaken for local consumption. A number of 
factors hindered industrial as well as agricultural development: lack of security, 
poor means of transport and communication, lack of capital, scarcity of 
mechanical engineers and skilled labour, the ignorance and traditionalism 
of the masses, lack of a legal system designed to ensure the fruits of labour, 
and the capitulations, which prevented countries under Turkish rule from 
adopting a tariff policy favourable to the development of industry and 
agriculture. These handicaps were scarcely given attention by Middle East 
governments. The administration of the Ottoman régime was almost 
completely indifferent to national economy. In countries under foreign 
influence, industrial development was considered prejudicial to the interests of 
the mother country. 

With an underdeveloped economy and a poor public administration, and 
with a backward fiscal system based very largely on indirect taxation—the 
chief direct taxes being those on land, buildings, and animals—the means and 
the will to provide educational, health and other social services were very 
deficient. The poverty of the masses was accompanied by widespread illiteracy 
and disease. 

These conditions were regarded by religious leaders as inevitable, and by 
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most intellectuals as capable of evolutionary change through the action of 
spontaneous forces. The Moslem ‘sheikhood’ (priesthood) viewed certain laws 
and regulations, which Islam laid down to deal with temporary conditions, 
as true for all times, and were therefore against social change that was in 
opposition to these laws and regulations. The majority of the intellectuals 
failed to see that economic and social development could hardly take place 
under conditions of extreme inequality of opportunity and fatalism; and the 
few intellectuals with more penetrating minds did not dare to express their 
ideas openly, as they were afraid to antagonize the government and the 
religious leaders. The stage preceding the first world war may, therefore, 
be regarded as essentially a stationary one, with technological modernization 
limited to projects undertaken by Europeans in their own interests, such as 
concessionary public utility undertakings, railways and other enterprises of a 
monopolistic character. 

During the first world war, the importation of manufactured wares and 
certain foodstuffs not produced in the region or only produced there in small 
quantities was almost completely checked, and the people suffered considerable 
deprivation. The resulting hardship, coupled with the post-war struggle 
for political liberation, created a strong desire for industrialization and 
economic nationalism in all Middle East states. In Turkey and Iran the 
initiative came from the dictatorship governments themselves with strong 
backing from the intellectual elements in those countries. In Egypt and the 
mandated territories of Syria and Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq, 
the governments were compelled, under pressure of political parties, economic 
associations, and owners of capital seeking investment, to respond to a number 
of demands for the encouragement and protection of industry, chiefly pro- 
tective tariff and duty exemptions on industrial machinery and raw materials 
for use in local industries. As a result, many domestic industries previously 
using primitive methods and tools were converted into factory industries 
equipped with modern machinery and applying modern methods, such as the 
cotton spinning and weaving industries; and a variety of new industries was 
established, such as cement, tiles and matches. 

Change in the taste of the people as regards dress, food, furniture, etc., 
in consequence of contacts with the West, shifted the demand from articles 
manufactured by traditional local industries to manufactured goods of foreign 
patterns. The old textile, tanning and shoemaking, food and drink industries 
were those most affected. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor contributing to economic development 
in mandated territories was the improvement in public administration, 
though it fell short of what was required. This included improvement in 
public security, means of transportation and communication, the taxation 
system, education, and health. In agriculture, the chief reform was the 
establishment of a system of land registration based upon technical survey 
and settlement of land rights. The mandatory powers neglected, however, 
to deal with the problems of large estates and the insecurity of tenants. In 
part, they strengthened the power of the landlords by legal recognition of their 
doubtful claims to their lands. They also failed to provide plans for agricultural 
development. Irrigation, on which progress in agriculture very largely de- 
pends, was given but little consideration. Poor agricultural technique, under- 
employment and usury were also given little or no attention, except in 
Palestine. In Egypt and the mandated territories, the stage between the two 
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action of world wars may, therefore, be regarded as ameliorative. The countries of the 
ain laws Arabian peninsula remained stationary throughout the period between the 
nditions, two wars. 
t was in Drastic measures took place only in Turkey and Iran. The chief aim of 
lectuals Mustafa Kemal during his absolute rule in Turkey between 1923 and 1938 
ke place was to maintain and strengthen political independence and to develop the 
and the productive power of the nation. To this end, his immediate concern was to 
°ss_ their free the Turkish populace from traditionalism and superstition, and to develop 
and. the a progressive mentality among the masses. The measures used, however, 
erefore, were for the most part superficial and had little effect, especially in the rural 
nization areas. The most effective measures were the separation of church from state 
such as and the development of education, including adult training. Economic 
ses of a development was also handicapped by lack of private initiative and by the 
fact that industry and trade were mainly in the hands of foreigners, who, in 
res and many cases, were nationals of countries with which Turkey was technically 
n small still at war. Accordingly, economic development had to depend largely on 
derable Government initiative and finance. Two developmental plans were made, 
truggle one for industry and the other for agriculture. The first was a five-year plan 
m and put into effect in 1934, which included the establishment or development of: 
an the cotton textiles, hemp products, rayon, coke, iron foundries, copper refining, 
strong chemicals, paper, porcelain, and electric power plants. The second was a 
nd the four-year plan instituted in 1937, which comprised a number of agricultural 
Traq, developmental works, chiefly irrigation. The war interfered with the 
nomic execution of the plan, although two irrigation projects were substantially 
umber advanced. 
y pro- Riza Shah Pahlawi had as his first aim the strengthening of Persia’s power, 
terials so as to enable her to resist foreign interference. But he was aware that such 
1ously power could not be achieved without economic development. Improvements 
ustries were made in industry, transport and communication, education, health, 
as the and public administration. But little or no attention was given to land 
S was reform, probably in order not to antagonize the influential landlords. 
The chief single accomplishment was the building of the Trans-Iranian 
Railway. 
‘ticles Plans for development continued in Turkey and Iran during the post- 
reign World-War-II period. In both countries they were directed towards the 
stries improvement of living standards. In Turkey they included: limitation of 
landownership and distribution of expropriated excess and state land among 
ment landless tenants and agricultural workers; better transport and communication 
tion, facilities, erection of grain storage warehouses, and development of industries 
at in more directly related to the needs of the masses. A comprehensive five-year 
ation investment programme involving an investment of about $730 million over a 
_ the period of five years—originally 1948-53—is the most spectacular and far- 
vey reaching developmental endeavour that has yet been planned in Turkey. It 
ever, includes expenditures of about 100.6 million dollars on agriculture, 105.9 million 
- In on mining, 416 million on transportation, 41.9 million on power production, 
heir 60.6 million on industry, and 4.8 million on studies and control.! About half 
ural the total expenditure was to be defrayed from internal sources. To help Turkey 
de- to draw away from étatisme in industry, a Turkish Industrial Development Bank, 
der- sponsored by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
in 
two 1H. V. Cooke, Challenge and Response in the Middle East, New York, 1952, p. 276. 
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was established in April 1950 to provide financial facilities for private entre- 
preneurs. 

In Iran a comprehensive seven-year plan was prepared in 1948 after a 
survey of Iranian economy by an American engineering firm, and was enacted 
into law by the parliament. Upon recommendation of the IBRD, a fuller 
survey of Iran’s economy was made by a group representing 11 American 
firms. Later the group recommended allocations of the funds (amounting to 
$650 million) for the plan as follows: 46.6 million dollars to public health, 
31 million to education, 101.7 million to agriculture, 57.4 million to water 
resources, 85.3 million to town improvement and housing, 155.3 million to 
transportation, 15.8 million to communications, 68.3 million to industry and 
mining, 31.4 million to electric power, 23.4 million to petroleum, 1.1 million 
to meteorology, 3.8 million to statistical organization, 0.4 million to distri- 
bution, and 18.5 million unallocated.! The plan was to be financed largely from 
internal sources, mainly oil royalties. Several factors interfered with its exe- 
cution, notably the fear of corruption in the execution of the programme, 
the fear that it would be used to provide more profits and power for the 
wealthy classes, the opposition of Iranian landlords to the insistence of the 
Shah that the programme should include land reform, and the crisis between 
the Iranian Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. To set a good 
example, the Shah recently embarked on the distribution of some of his land 
to tenants and agricultural labourers at nominal prices to be paid in instal- 
ments over a period of years. The seven-year plan for economic development 
was formulated in response to the struggle of the intellectuals for substantial 
reform and as a measure to check the growth of communism. This struggle for 
reform, however, has subsided as a result of strained relations with the Anglo- 
Iranian Company and the resulting diversion of attention to nationalism. 

In the Arab countries of the Middle East, the war in Palestine and its 
aftermath, and continued foreign influence or interference, have prevented 
concentration of public opinion on economic and social problems. For a time, 
their governments were able to find excuses for delaying attention to these 
matters and continuing palliative measures; and when important projects 
such as irrigation works were undertaken they were mainly for the benefit 
of the big landlords. The fact that the Arab states gained varying degrees of 
independence did not help toimprove the sense of public responsibility, the politi- 
cal system in most cases having been inherited from the mandatory régimes and 
not having had time to develop. The governments were essentially oligarchies; 
the dominating elements being the landlords and influential rich. Their voice 
and that of the capitalists was most heard by government, although concerted 
action on the part of factory labourers, supported by enlightened public 
opinion, succeeded in bringing about legislation permitting organization of 
labour unions and protecting factory labour and commercial employees. 
Industrialists received more protection in the form of higher tariffs and wider 
customs exemptions on imported machinery and raw materials for industry. 

This increased protection, together with the great impetus given to industry 
during and immediately after the last war by the decline in imports and 
the high profits realized, brought about a relatively considerable industrial 
development. Many existing industries expanded, particularly cotton spinning 
and weaving, rayon weaving, knitting, and electric power. Others which also 


1 Cooke, op. cit. pp. 247-7. 
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developed were oil-pressing, soap-making, and the various food and drink 
industries. Besides, new industries were created for which modern factories 
were erected, such as: the glass, sugar, and dye factories in Syria; the oil 
refining, the dye and print, and the vegetaline factories in Lebanon; woollen 
and chemical factories and the steel mill (smelting domestically available 
scrap) in Egypt; and the vegetable oil extraction plants in Iraq and other 
Arab countries. With the exception of the large electric power plants, practi- 
cally all these are financed by local capital. Mention should also be made of 
the great expansion of petroleum oil extraction and refining in the Middle East, 
though this has not been influenced by the foregoing promoting factors. 

While conditions in urban areas of the Arab countries were improving as a 
result of the large windfall profits accumulated by merchants and industrialists 
during and immediately after the war, and on account of post-war industrial 
development, conditions in the rural areas were deteriorating, with little or 
no heed given to them by the oligarchical governments dominated by the 
landlords and the influential rich. In the meantime, traditionalism and 
fatalism were beginning to decline in the rural areas as a result of recent 
increases in rural education and the penetration of new ideas through the 
newspaper and radio. The peasants began to question old opinions and customs 
and to realize that their difficulties were not predetermined and inescapable. 
Their dissatisfaction and desire to be freed from poverty and serfdom led many 
of them to join communist parties as a vague protest against their misery, 
and even in some quarters, to rise in arms against their landlords. But the 
Arab governments continued until recently to think that by outlawing 
communism and suppressing it they could escape the consequences of their 
negligence. 

Meanwhile, several studies dealing with the causes of rural poverty and the 
centuries-old lethargy and submissiveness of the peasant masses have appeared; 
warnings to governments from national intellectuals have been given in books, 
articles, addresses and parliamentary speeches regarding the dangers of their 
indifference; socialist parties have been formed, and the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council has organized social welfare seminars to discuss 
economic and social problems in the Arab Middle East. Among the best- 
known works dealing with conditions in rural areas and causes of poverty is 
that of Doreen Warriner,! which has had considerable influence on enlightened 
public opinion, university students and statesmen. Among the best works that 
have discussed the causes of traditionalism and fatalism of the Arab masses 
are those of two Moslem scholars, Abdallah Ali al-Qasimi? and Khalid 
Muhammad Khalid.* Al-Qasimi presents a reasoned statement of the merits 
of Western civilization, condemns the traditionalism which has kept Arab and 
Moslem society in chains, and makes a plea for the adoption of the spirit of 
Western civilization. He points out that the essence of modern man’s greatness 
is his intellectual daring, which has harnessed nature and conquered such 
enemies as poverty, disease and ignorance; that, through an erroneous concept 
of religion, religious leaders have indoctrinated the people with a defeatist 
attitude to life, with unquestioning acceptance of authority and resignation 
to their miserable lot in this world. He asserts that the mission of Islam is to 


1 Land and Poverty in the Middle East, London, 1948.This book was translated into Arabic and has had a wide 


circulation in the Miile East. 
® These Are the Chains (in Arabic), Cairo, 1946. 
* From Here We Begin (in Arabic), Cairo, 1949. 
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redeem man from the enslavement of mind and will, from submission to the 
tyranny of leaders and government systems which inflict poverty, distress, 
and misery upon men, and from the grip of fixed doctrines and beliefs which 
hinder men from liberation and stunt the development of their creative facul- 
ties. He criticizes man’s tyranny over woman and ascribes her degraded status 
to false interpretation of religion. 

Khalid Muhammad Khalid stresses the need for social change, and proposes 
a just socialism as the only solution of the problems of Egypt. He urges a 
sound understanding of the spirit of religion and denounces the prevailing 
‘sheikhcraft’ (priestcraft) for having misinterpreted religion and its mission, 
held the people in chains of superstition, and defended poverty and ignorance. 
He asserts that religion is essentially democratic and humane, contrary to 
the teachings of the sheikhcraft, which deny freedom of mind and oppose 
democracy. He pleads for the emancipation of women and for granting them 
full civil and political rights. He also utters a warning that the toiling masses, 
long forgotten, are beginning to wake up. 

Space does not allow a discussion of all contributions to post-war social 
awakening, and only a brief sketch can be given of its manifestations. It is 
now recognized that poverty is the fundamental problem of Arab society, and 
that its cause does not lie so much in the meagreness of resources as in their 
inadequate development, the glaring iaequality in wealth and income, and 
the age-long submissiveness of the masses. Xenophobia is declining, and the 
Arab countries’ economic underdevelopment and _ political dependence is 
now recognized as due more to internal weakness than to foreign imperialism. 
There is a fuller appreciation of the modern conception of the state, especially 
as regards its economic and social functions, which include a fuller development 
of the natural resources for the general good, the provision of adequate educa- 
tional and social services, and a reduction of inequalities of wealth and income 
and of inequality of opportunity. There is a greater sense of public 
responsibility, though in most Arab countries this is not yet sufficiently strong 
to introduce radical reforms. The recent change of government in Egypt may 
be largely attributed to the failure of the king and his governments to heed the 
demand for social reconstruction. 

The result of all this has been a determination on the part of the Arab 
governments, varying in strength between one country and another, to embark 
on the task of economic and social development. This includes: expanding the 
cultivated areas, or intensifying cultivation, by harnessing more of the river 
and underground waters; increasing agricultural productivity; generating 
hydro-electric power; reducing the extreme inequality in landownership (in 
Egypt, Iraq, and Syria); encouraging industrial development; improving 
means of transport and communication; creating financial facilities for agri- 
culture and industry (in Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Jordan) ; establishing central 
banks (in Egypt, Iraq, and Syria) ; improving the taxation system with a view 
to providing a more adequate public income and a more just distribution of 
the tax burden, and the use of customs duties and other taxes as instruments 
of economic policy; expanding elementary education and health services in 
rural areas; and other economic and social works. In Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon 
and Jordan, economic development boards have been established with a view 
to making comprehensive studies of resources and planning comprehensive 
economic development; while in Syria such a board is contemplated. 

In most Arab countries, developmental programmes are handicapped by the 
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| absence of adequate finance. The only countries which have no such difficulty 
are Iraq and the countries of the Arabian peninsula. Oil royalties in these 
' countries are financing considerable economic and social development. The 
' budget of the Economic Development Board of Iraq for 1951 involved an 

expenditure of about 9 4% million dinars, of which were assigned: 3 million 
| for irrigation projects, 2 million for roads, about 2% million for buildings 
' and the remainder for other projects. 


Space does not allow discussion of economic achievements in the various 


_ Arab countries, but since the extreme inequality, in landownership is the chief 
immediate cause of mass poverty, it may be worth sketching how it is being 


dealt with by the countries that have embarked on its solution. In Egypt, 
the solution found by the military regime involves expropriating—with 


» compensation—ownerships exceeding 200 feddans (a feddan is roughly one 


acre). The land expropriated in any village will be distributed to small farmers, 
so that each will have a plot of not less than two feddans and not more than 


| five feddans, according to the quality of the soil. In Syria a recent law provides 


for the distribution of public land to landless tenants and small landowning 
farmers within the limits of 125 acres of unirrigable land and 12.5 acres of 
irrigable land. In Iraq newly irrigated public land is being distributed, and 
some of the political parties are demanding limitation of ownership. No other 
Arab country has yet attempted to solve this problem. In Lebanon limitation 
of ownership is on the programme of the Progressive Socialist Party. 

The Middle East countries may, therefore, be regarded as passing into a 
constructive stage of economic and social development. The degree and rapi- 
dity of progress will depend, as in the past, upon social awakening, which in 
turn is dependent upon freedom of thought and intellectual development. 
Judging from recent experience, a more complete reconstruction is bound to 
come—either peacefully or by revolution. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOSLEM FAMILY 
IN THE MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES 


Kazem Et DAGHESTANI 


The subject of this study is the evolution of the Moslem family in the countries 
of the Middle East; it will also deal with the related questions of marriage, 
the marriage laws, family ties, and the status of women. The importance of 
this problem needs no stressing; in all communities the family and the insti- 
tutions connected with it form the basic nucleus of the social system;! they are 
the mirror in which the successive changes undergone by society are reflected. 

We cannot, within the limits of this study, deal with the evolution of the 
Moslem family in all the various countries of the Middle East. We have there- 
fore selected, for examination, a certain number of states which, especially in 
recent years, have been the scene of swift and radical developments? and 
constant change?® in this respect. 


1 

C. Bouglé, ‘La Famille: principe et modéle de toute société’ in Elements de Sociologie. Paris, Alcan, 1926, p. 81, 
* E. A. Speiser, The United States and the Near East. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1947, p. 92. 
* R. Letourneau, ‘Les Etudes Internationales’, L’Islam Contemporain. Paris, 1950, p. 88. 
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This being so, we should have avoided all generalization, had we not 
satisfied ourselves from the outset of the striking similarity, or even uniformity, 
of the laws! and social evolution of the different Moslem countries. We have 
been able to make a personal study of this evolution so far as the Moslem 
countries in the Middle East are concerned, as some 20 years ago we compiled, 
for the Sorbonne,’ a scientific treatise on the matter, from the angle of develop- 
ments in a specific region. This encouraged us to continue our research and 
revert to the question from a broader standpoint, not forgetting, however, 
inevitable differences due to climate, the traditions and customs peculiar 
to the particular community concerned, and economic and social factors. 

We should begin by saying that while, sociologically, social institutions 
must be studied in the light of laws and other legal instruments affecting such 
institutions, it is not enough—if we want to know the true status of the Moslem 
family in the Middle East—merely to examine the legal documents and 
provisions in regard to it. For these texts and laws, which go to make up what 
are known as the Personal Statutes (except in the case of the civil code in 
force in Turkey since 1926, and this too incorporates the Personal Statute) 

_ have preserved their former religious character, which has not changed despite 
all the transformations that have taken place. This explains the present 
cleavage between the legal instruments governing many of these institutions 
and the way in which the latter function in actual fact. The most typical 
example is, perhaps, that of polygamy. All the Moslem Personal Statutes in 
force in Middle Eastern countries like Iran, Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon and 
Hashemite Jordan—Turkey alone is an exception—authorize a man to marry 
four wives; but this practice is now very infrequent and in the towns and their 
suburbs it is most unusual to find a man marrying two or three wives at the 
same time. 

We have said that in all the Moslem countries formerly part of the Ottoman 
Empire such as Egypt, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon and Hashemite Jordan— 
and, indeed, all the other countries of the Arab East—family Law and its 
legal instruments have kept their religious character. When the laws were 
recast in 1879 under Sultan Abdul Hamid, new secular civil courts known as 
Nizamieh® were set up; they were competent for commercial, penal and all 
civil matters, save those affecting family law, i.e. the Personal Statute. The 
latter continued to be an affair for the old shariya courts,* where justice was 
dispensed by a religious judge known as the cadi; only in Turkey was this type 
of court abolished.’ In addition, the non-Moslem communities, in the matter 
of family law, were given their own special religious courts.® 

Several attempts have been made in the various Middle Eastern countries to 
incorporate the Personal Statute, i.e. family law, into a unified civil code; 
but so far without success. This is shown by the civil codes promulgated in 
Egypt, the Lebanon and Iraq; these codes do not deal with family law, which 


1 J. Weuleresse, Paysans de Syrie et du Proche-Orient. Gallimard, 1946, p. 12. 

* K. Daghestani, Etude Sociologique sur la Famille Musulmane Contemporaine en Syrie. Paris, Leroux, 1932. 

* L. Massignon, ‘L’Islam et les Puissances Européennes’ in L’Islam et la Politique Contemporaine. Paris, 1927, 
p. 150. 

“ K. Daghestani, Droit et Fait en Orient Arabe’ in La Revue ‘El-Thakafa’. Damascus, 1953, vol. I, p. 78; and 
Weuleresse, op. cit., p. 91. 

5 H. Mardam Bey, L’Organisation Judiciaire. Paris, 1929, p. 337- 

* ‘Historique de la Refonte du Code Civil Turc’ in La Légisiation Turque. French translation, Constantinople: 
Razzo, 1928, p. vil. 

7 Letourneau, L’Islam Contemporain, op. cit., p. 27. 

* H. Mardam Bey, op. cit., p. 285. 
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has accordingly remained unchanged. The same is true of the Syrian civil 


1 we not code which was promulgated in 1951 and is regarded as the most recent of 


iformity, f such codes in the Middle East. 
We have The co-existence of two classes of court (the Nizamieh and the ‘Religious’ 
Moslem f) courts), the multiplicity of Personal Statutes (which vary according to the 
ompiled, F religious community concerned), and the survival of the old religious character 
develop. of family law, have called forth, and continue to call forth, objections from 
arch and ff many jurists in Syria, in Egypt, and especially in the Lebanon where, this 
however, f year, the lawyers unanimously decided to go on strike as a protest against this 
peculiar state of things.1 However, these laws and courts, albeit slightly modified, 
actors. continue to exist in the Middle Eastern countries, save in the case of Turkey 
titutions fF} where there is a single class of court dealing with all civil affairs, including 
ing such family matters, and applying a unified civil code.? It is, nevertheless, clear to 
Moslem any observer who follows social developments and the course of public affairs 
nts and in the different countries of the Middle East that there is a strong trend in 
up what favour of modifying ancient institutions, and that the gradual evolution 
code in which the Moslem family has undergone in these countries will, at no distant 
Statute), date, bring about an evolution in family law itself, and in the courts concerned 
1 despite with family litigation. 
present 
titutions 
typical THE FAMILY 
tutes in 
ion and In the Moslem countries of the Middle East, the term ‘family’ has a multitude 
> marry of meanings. But sociological method demands that, before any discussion is 
ad their embarked upon, there should be agreement as to the meaning of terms. To 
s at the this end, it should be explained that in our present study the word ‘family’ 
applies to: the conjugal family, consisting of husband, wife and children, all 
ttoman in a single household; the patriarchal family, consisting of the father (its 
rdan— head), his wives, his sons, his sons’ wives and their children—all grouped 
and its around the head of the family, in the same household; a third category, which 
'S were we shall define later on. 
own as Of these three forms of family, the conjugal one is that at present most I 
und all frequently found among town populations in the various Middle Eastern’ 
e. The countries. It is the type of modern family brought about by a process of social: 
ce was evolution which has been particularly marked since the beginning of this 
is type century and which has helped to transform the old Moslem family in the towns 
matter and most of the suburbs, giving it its present aspect, which is very akin to that 
of the European, or rather Western, type of family. It has come about under 
ries to the pressure of economic and social factors and is explained, in particular, 
code; by the fact that the young Moslem townsman—especially if he belongs to the 
ted in wealthy or middle class and has acquired a measure of education and culture— 
dobiich refuses, once he is married, to go on living with his parents and prefers to live 
with his wife in a separate establishment. He likewise refuses to remain depen- 
dent upon his father, and aims to have financial resources of his own. The same 
932. is true of the girl; if she has some education, once she is married she wishes— 
mt 198, save in exceptional cases—to live with her husband in a separate house and 
78; and lead an independent life with him.* 
itinople, Cahiers de l’Orient Contemporain. Paris, 1952, p. 65. 


* ‘Rapport de la Commission Judiciaire’ in La Législation Turgue, op. cit., p. xvu. 
> La Famille Musul Contemporaine, op. cit., p. 65. 
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This trend of things, which in no way runs counter to Moslem family law, 
has resulted in the gradual eclipse of the paternal family, which has accor- 
dingly become the remnant of an archaic system that is now nowhere found 
except among certain people living in small towns, or among conservative 
circles. Another result is that the large old houses which, until the turn of the 
century, accommodated patriarchal families consisting, sometimes, of between 
go and 40 persons? are no longer used as dwelling places and are let by their 
owners as schools or as headquarters for institutes and other institutions— 
unless they are each divided into separate units for a number of conjugal 
families. (If space had permitted, we should have described the great houses of a 
Damascus, Nablus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Jerusalem, Teheran, etc. and mention 
the number of people who, as members of a single patriarchal family, lived 
there, with their wives and children, under the authority of a single father or 
grandfather). One might even say that the eclipse of the patriarchal family 
whose members lived mostly under a single roof, and the growth in the 
number of conjugal families in the towns since this type of family became 
popular among all social classes, are important factors in the housing crisis at 
present met with in most Middle Eastern towns, and material causes of the 
legislation adopted, in consequence, in regard to rents. They also, possibly, 
go to explain the development of the Western type of building, which is in 
such marked contrast to the old Oriental type. 

But though the patriarchal family, as we have described it, has become an 
ever rarer feature of the larger towns, it continues to exist on a fair scale in 
some of the smaller towns and their suburbs, as also in the countryside and 

_among the peasantry who live in out-of-the-way villages. One of the main 
reasons for this survival is probably the economic or financial factor, in the 
form particularly of the landed property system and the collective, or joint, 

‘working of the land. The property is worked in common and cannot be 

‘divided up, the work being done by a family or by a village. Generally speaking, 
it is the head of the family who directs the working of the land and divides its 
usufruct between the members of his family.* Another factor is the institution 

of the family waqf or waq f-az-zurri,‘ i.e. the right of members of a given family 

to exploit some land or immovable property whose ownership and usufruct 
revert to a charitable or religious foundation once that family has become 
extinct.® 

It should be noted that the principle of undivided property and its collective 
exploitation has undergone much modification. The same is true of the family 
waqf, whose ancient code has been altered or even abolished in certain countries 

like Turkey® and Syria,’ or is about to be so dealt with in others. All this, 

together with the spread of education among the peasants, has contributed 
to the weakening of the patriarchal family and even to its disappearance in 
many regions, where the conjugal family has taken its place. 


1 P. Jaussen, ‘Naplouse et son District’, Coutumes Palestiniennes, tom. I, p. 126. 

® La Famitte Musulmane, op. cit., p. 184. 

* J. Weuleresse, Paysans de Syrie, op. cit., p. 99. 

* Himadeh, ‘Economic Factors underlying Social Problems in the Arab Middle East’ in The Middle East Journal, 
1951, vol. 5, p. 270. 

* G. Busson de Janssens, ‘Les Wakfs dans I'Islam Contemporain’ in La Revue des Etudes Islamiques. Paris, 1951, 
Pp. 7 et seq. 

* Letourneau, L’Islam Contemporain, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Decree-Law no. 76 of 17 May 1948 and Law no. 88 of 4 February 1951 published in the Syrian Republic's 

Official Gasette of 15 February 1951. 
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In almost any Moslem conjugal family chosen at random, the observer can 
note the survival of traces of the patriarchal family, such as the spirit of 
co-operation among the relations (no matter how distant the relationship may 
be), their affection for each other, and the help afforded by the men to their 
women relations (sisters, aunts and so forth). This solidarity or devotion is 
regarded, in the modern conjugal family, as a mark of good manners and 
distinction of character, and explains why many Moslems of the Middle East— 
even in the larger towns—have a preference for the patriarchal family and 
regret its disappearance. 

Others, who are more individualistic, prefer the new conjugal family. They 
find it an improvement on the patriarchal family; the latter, they say, deprives 
a man of an independent existence after his marriage, encourages him to 
count constantly on the help of others because he has been brought up with 
that attitude, and is a source of discord, dispute and misunderstanding 
between the many members of the family who live under the same roof—a 
situation productive of trouble and anxiety and out of keeping with modern 
enlightenment. 

There is in the Middle East another type of family, which we shall call the 
‘tribal family’. It is commonly found among the Moslem Bedouins whether 
these are nomads or settled in the villages, are of Arab,! Kurdish, Persian or 
Turcoman stock, or belong to other Middle Eastern Bedouin tribes established 
in remote villages or on the fringes of the desert. Such families consist of a large 
number of persons—men and women—who are linked by ties of patriarchal 
relationship, bear the same name, acknowledge a single chief and claim the 
same origin. The Arabs call this type of family al-hamula if the family comprises 
five generations, or ‘Tribe’ if it comprises 10. The names of these large families 
vary according to race and stock, but the families are of uniform character 
among the Moslems, whether these be Arabs, Persians, Turcomans or Turks 
or belong to the other tribes we have already mentioned.? 

The heads of these families used to have immense prestige in Middle Eastern 
countries, whether these were formerly part of the Ottoman Empire or not. 
Crimes committed within a given family, or involving different families, were 
condemned by the head of the family and punished under family law and 
tradition on the basis of the vendetta, ‘blood ransom’ and other customs known 
as ‘tribal customs’. But after the disappearance of the Ottoman Empire this 
prestige gradually declined, and the state began to exert its authority over 
these families and to intervene in their affairs; with the result that in many 
countries the authority of family heads came to be confined to certain matters 
of an economic, financial or ethical nature. This new situation was a powerful 
factor in the substitution of the patriarchal family for the tribal family, whose 
existence was no longer in keeping with the authority of the state and its laws, 
or with the stage of economic and social development reached by the different 
countries of the Middle East. 


1 Ilse Lichtenstadter, ‘An Arab Egyptian Family’ in The Middle East Journal, 1952, vol. 6, p. 372. 
* La Famille Musulmane, op. cit., p. 181. 
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MARRIAGE 


‘Moslem marriage is one of the social institutions which since the end of 
World War I have undergone rapid transformation, especially in Turkey,! 
Iran? and various Middle Eastern countries which were formerly part of the 
Ottoman Empire. Most of its features as described by writers in those countries 
20 or 30 years ago have disappeared, and only traces of them remain. This 
process, as we shall proceed to show, has not been prevented by the mainte- 
nance in the countries concerned (except Turkey) of Moslem family law, 
which invests marriage with a religious character. 

Contrary to former custom, it is now very rare, among the wealthy or middle 
classes of the towns, for a marriage to be contracted without the two partners 
concerned having previously become acquainted, at least by sight.* It has 
become usual for them to get to know and visit each other before marriage 
and, as in the West, to become engaged or exchange vows of betrothal. Under 
the Turkish civil code engagement is a legal institution and damages may be 
incurred by one cr the other party in the event of its breach.* 

Among the factors which have enabled partners to an engagement to 
become acquainted, or at least to see each other, are the changes that have 
taken place in Middle Eastern countries as regards the wearing of the veil by 
Moslem women. This custom was forbidden by Turkish law in 1926° and by 
Iranian law in 1936;° and it has gradually been abandoned in other countries 
such as Egypt, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon and Hashemite Jordan. It survives, 
to a very minor degree, only among the poorer classes and in certain ‘die- 
hard’ families living in the old quarters or the suburbs of the towns.” A prime 
cause of the veil’s disappearance, and of closer relations between the sexes, 
is education, which primary, secondary and higher education statistics in 
Turkey, Iran® and the various Moslem countries of the Middle East® show to 
have made rapid strides in recent years. 

Thus, save in the case of certain patriarchal or tribal families living in the 
suburbs of provincial towns or on the edge of the desert, the girl’s consent has 
become a considerable factor in marriage. 

Article 4 of the Syrian law on the status of the family stipulates that the 
fiancé must have completed his eighteenth and the fiancée her seventeenth year 
of age for the marriage to be valid; and Article 88 of the Turkish civil code 
prescribes the same ages as a condition for marriage. This principle has been 
adopted in the personal laws and statutes of the other Moslem countries. The 
practice of arranging marriages between minors on the simple consent of their 
guardians has ceased to exist, except among certain patriarchal or tribal fami- 
lies living in out-of-way villages or in areas bordering on the desert. As for the 
circumstances in which Moslem marriages are barred, they are more or less 
the same in all Moslem states of the Middle East. Whether prescribed by law 


17Esenkova, ‘La Femme Turque Contemporaine’ in Ila. Tunis, 1951, No. 55, p. 259. 
* T. Cuyler Young, ‘The Social Support of Current Iranian Policy’ in The Middle East Journal, 1952, vol. 6, p. 123- 
* Chatila, Le Mariage chez les Musulmans en Syric. Paris, 1933, p. 17; Naplouse, op. cit., p. 50; La Famille Musul- 
mane, GP. Cit., p. 9. 
“ Article 84 of the Turkish Civil Code, in La Législation Turque. French translation, op. cit. 
Letourneau, L’Islam Contemporain, op. cit., p. 88. 
Ibid., p. 27. 
Ibid., p. 29. 
Ibid., p. 88. 
Roderic D. Mathews and Matta Akrawi, Education in Arab Countries of the Near East. Washington, p. 3, 82, 
217, 299, 374, 407. 
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or by custom, these bars are still virtually what they were, as defined by 
Moslem Law.! Moslems respect them and are careful to observe them.? Thus, 
although the new Turkish civil code—unlike Moslem law—does not prohibit 
the marriage of a Moslem woman with a non-Moslem man, it is very rare for 
Turkish Moslem women to contract such a marriage. Their compatriots 
would charge them with thoughtlessness and immorality, and they would be 
obliged to live away from their country.? Moreover, the tolerant spirit of the 
Turkish civil code is one of the targets for attack by the ‘back to religion’ 
movement in Turkey, whose leaders demand amendment of the code, and 
particularly of those of its provisions which bear on family law and the status 
of women.‘ 

One of the traditional bars to marriage was the custom whereby certain 
great Moslem families forbade their members to marry persons outside the 
family. But this custom has gradually disappeared with the decline in 
the authority of the family, and with its less uncompromising attitude; the 
disadvantages of the practice from the eugenic standpoint have also become 
more obvious. It was a survival of that endogamy which is contrary to Moslem 
Law. As for a man’s prior right to wed his cousin—a custom formerly observed 
throughout the Arab East’—examples of this are no longer found, save in 
some of the remoter country districts and among the Bedouin. Marriage 
between relations, at a remove permitted by the law, was formerly very 
frequent in the towns, but is now no more so; in fact, quite the contrary. All 
this is due to the spread of education among girls as well as to the disappear- 
ance of the veil, which enables a man to choose his own fiancée and make her 
acquaintance, even if she is unknown to his family. 

Polygamy is forbidden under the Turkish civil code. But in the other Moslem 
countries—although Moslem Law subjects it to conditions that are difficult to 
fulfil—family law continues explicitly to authorize it, and allows a man to have 
several wives, though not more than four, at the same time. That is the legal 
position. In practice, however, as we have already mentioned, polygamy has 
become very rare in the towns. The cultivated Moslem of the wealthier or 
middle class, both in the towns and in the more accessible country districts, 
dislikes being criticized as a ‘polygamist’. If, exceptionally or under pressure, he 
thinks it necessary to marry several wives, he is concerned to advance various 
arguments in justification, in view of the fact that polygamy is now condemned 
by well-to-do and middle-class society in the Middle East. 

Girls belonging to these sections of society in the towns are, on the whole, 
of an educated type; and they therefore naturally dislike the idea of living 
‘alongside’ a second wife, even if the latter does not occupy the same house. 
Moreover, economic conditions are no longer as conducive to polygamy as 
they were in the time of the patriarchal family, where the household work was 
so substantial that it required the services of a large number of women. The 
‘industrialization’ of households, with the growing use of electrical appliances, 
has considerably lightened domestic work, so much so that the single wife in 
the present conjugal family has (as we shall later show) not enough domestic 


. El-Ibiani, Commentaire du Statut Personnel Musulman. Cairo, 1919, p. 23. 
2 L. Massignon, L’Islam et les Puissances Européennes, op. cit., p. 151. 

* Esenkova, La Femme Turque Contemporaine, op. cit., p. 270. 

* Richard D. Robinson, ‘The Lesson of Turkey’ in The Middle East Journal, 1951, vol. 5, Pp. 424+ 

* In Egypt: An Arab Egyptian Family, op. cit., p.387. InSyria: La Famille Musulmane, op. cit., p. 21. In Pales- 
tine: Naplouse, op. cit., p. 62. 
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work to occupy the whole of her time. That, at least, is the position in the 
towns. But in the country districts, and among the settled Bedouin who live 
on the edge of the desert, polygamy is still practised, especially by the wealthier 
people and the heads of tribes, and is even regarded as a natural social institu- 
tion! Economic and particularly agricultural conditions are a marked 
encouragement to this type of marriage, because, of the bulk and variety of 
the household tasks—especially in patriarchal families, which are very dependent 
upon female labour in the house or in the fields. This is perhaps one of the 
main reasons why, in 1925, the committee responsible for drawing up the 
civil code in Turkey suggested that polygamy should not be proscribed, 
provided that its practice was severely regulated and that a man was permitted 
to have several wives only in the most compelling circumstances.? This 
suggestion was not adopted since, at a stage subsequent to the establishment 
of this committee, the Turkish Government reconsidered the whole question 
of the code and adopted, en bloc, the Swiss civil code which of course does not 
permit polygamy. 

Committees have admittedly been se* up recently to revise the Turkish 
civil code, as a result of requests put forward in recent years by certain religious 
groups; we do not know whether these committees will, as everything at 
present indicates, re-examine the problem of polygamy, or whether they will 
maintain the existing system.? 


FAMILY TIES 


Under Moslem law the husband is bound to defray the costs of food, clothing, 
accommodation and other commitments of the household. His wife is relieved 
of any expense of this type, even if she has a fortune of her own.‘ Such provisions 
are part of family law in all Moslem countries of the Middle East except 
Turkey. Such is the legal position; but in fact, and especially in a conjugal 
family where the wife has money of her own, the couple share the family 
expenses. As Moslem law entitles a woman, whether married or not, to use 
her own money and property entirely as she pleases,® the extent to which she 
contributes to the defraying of the household expenditure depends wholly 
on herself and on any agreement she may make with her husband. It should 
be noted that Moslem women of the Middle East nowadays engage in paid 
occupations outside their homes, e.g. in the teaching profession, which attracts 
many women from the well-to-do classes and the more prominent families 
in the towns. This trend, which is particularly noticeable in the larger cities 
(Cairo, Istanbul, Damascus, Teheran, Baghdad and Beirut) has, incidentally, 
had a somewhat loosening effect on the conjugal family ties. For this reason 
many Moslems, especially in the smaller towns, do not favour women engaging 
in work outside their homes; some men, indeed, are most firmly opposed to 
their wives taking up outside work, except in cases of the direst necessity. But 
persons who have studied Moslem family life and followed its.development 
are convinced that the Moslem woman will not desist from working outside 


1 An Arab Egyptian Family, op. cit., p. 389. 

* Historique de la Refonte du Code Civil Turc, op. cit., p. xv. 

* Yeni Istanbul no. 668 of 3 October 1951 quoted by Esenkova, La Femme Turque Contemporaine, op. cit., p. 276. 
« El-ibiani, Commentaire du Statut Personnel Musulman, op. cit., p. 156. 

* El-Yafi, La Condition Privée de la Femme dans le Droit del’ Islam. Paris, 1926, p. 157. 
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her home,? and that this type of work will in fact become ever more common 
for her, because of the increasing use of appliances in the household—which 
leads her, at least in the Middle East, to follow the example of Western women 
and engage in outside activities, share the family expenses and cease to be, 

as she formerly was, entirely dependent upon her husband. 

Under the patriarchal family system—especially in the countryside and the 
remoter villages where, as we have noted, the communities work the land 
jointly—it is usually for the family head to meet the expenses of the members 
of his family (men and women alike), and to provide them with food, clothing 
and accommodation, by distributing to them their due shares in the light 
of what the land produces, the needs of each, and the number of persons 
involved. 

It has become very frequent among conjugal families, particularly in the 
towns, for the wife to accompany her husband on visits and to public meetings 
and ceremonies. This, seemingly quite a natural procedure, was not the 
practice 50 or so years ago—for instance, in the smaller towns—owing to 
the fact that women wore the veil? and lived apart from the men. The change 
has come about despite a die-hard attitude in certain quarters which, especially 
in the small towns and the suburbs, cling to the old customs and seek to 
preserve them. Moslem women who are town dwellers have, generally speaking 
and thanks to the education and culture they have acquired, become factors 
of influence in public life. They have already won most of the rights enjoyed 
by men, and certain legal systems in the Middle East (e.g. in Turkey, Iran and 
Syria) no longer draw any distinction between men and women, even in 
the matter of political rights. Development in this respect has, however, been 
uneven; progress has been more rapid in some Middle Eastern countries than 
in others, Turkey, for instance, being well in the van. 

The rapidity of this movement forward has, nevertheless, had certain 
unfortunate results. There has been a recrudescence of suicide among Turkish 
women’ and a greater number of divorces in Turkish families, whose status 
is defined by the new Turkish civil code.‘ Again, in recent years, certain 
religious groups have reacted unfavourably, especially in the provinces, where 
religion is still a powerful factor.’ This religious reaction has, however, been 
less marked in the other Moslem countries,* especially those where 
developments have been slower and have not come as a shock to the people 
by facing them suddenly with new conditions for which they were unprepared. _ 

Another factor in Moslem family ties, apart from the strong bond of affection 
between all members of the family (of which we have spoken in connexion 
with the conjugal family), is obedience to parents. This is a prominent 
characteristic of the Moslem family, whether the latter be conjugal, patriarchal ~ 
or tribal. The Moslem, to whatever class he belongs, believes implicitly 
that obedience to his parents is a duty no less sacred than observance of the 
teachings of the Koran, and that all success in life depends upon this obedience 
and the degree of satisfaction which a man gives his parents by fulfilling his 
obligations towards them. This is one of the traditional features of the Moslem 


‘1 Bayhom, La Femme Orientale dans la Civilisation Occidentale. Beirut, 1952, p. 66-70. 
* ‘Pour le Voile de la Femme Musulmane’, Revue des Etudes Islamiques. Paris, 1929, cah. II, p. 180 et seq. 
* Esenkova, La Femme Turque Contemporaine, op. cit., p. 274. 


‘ Ibid., p. 270. 
5 Lewis V. Thomas, ‘Recent Developments in Turkish Islam’ in The Middle East Journal, 1952, vol. 6, p. 22. 


* Richard N. Trye, ‘Notes on Religion in Iran Today’ in The World of Islam, 1953, vol. I, p. 260. 
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family, and one which neither evolution nor the emphasis placed on secular 
values in certain countries have been able to alter or remove. 

The ties of Moslem conjugal family life are severed, as in the other types 
of family, by divorce. Under Moslem law, divorce is, fundamentally, a right 
pertaining to the man, which he can exercise as he pleases; this is laid down 
in all the personal statute laws of the Middle Eastern countries, save in the 
case of Turkey.? This exclusively male right, however, does not prevent a wife 
from applying to a judge for a divorce, if there are good grounds for such an 
application. Likewise, there is no legal provision preventing the judge from 
making a separation order in respect of husband and wife if he fails to effect 
a reconciliation between them.? 

Since it has been established that the procedure in question can safeguard 
the rights of the wife in the event of divorce, a very frequent feature, 
particularly in the towns, is what is known as the deferred marriage settlement, 
i.e. the sum of money which, in the marriage contract, the husband undertakes 
to pay to his wife in the event of his death or of divorce. Among the wealthy 
and middle classes, this sum generally amounts to double that expended by 
the two parties on the trousseau and other commitments at the time of 
marriage. Usually, the wife must forgo this compensation if it is she who has 
provoked the breach. Often, the obligation to pay this sum in the event of 
divorce discourages the husband from making unjustified use of the right 
conferred upon him by law.‘ 

In Turkey, divorce procedure is governed by Articles 129 et seg. of the 
Turkish civil code, which have been borrowed from the Swiss civil code 
and do not of course, substantially, differ from the corresponding provisions 
of other European legal systems. 


CONCLUSION 


We can say, then, that the social conditions we have described have undergone, 
and are undergoing, a continuous process of evolution and change. This 
process, which has gradually altered the form of the family, the conditions 
of marriage and the rights of women, is so clear and consistent that there 
can be no question of putting the clock back, no matter what reactions the 
process itself calls forth. It will continue until such time as social institutions 
have attained the level that they have reached in other countries. We are 
likewise inclined to think that the reactions we have noted in Turkey will be 
slow to produce any very marked effects. If, however, we were to depart 
from purely scientific analysis and offer some practical advice, we would 
caution the reformers against any action likely to subject Moslem social 
institutions—especially in regard to the family, marriage, and women’s 
rights—to violent shock or radical revolution. It would be better to leave 
these institutions to work out their own future, and let them evolve gradually, 
simply encouraging the tendencies that are calculated to strengthen and 
hasten the process. There are two such tendencies in particular—the extension 


1 El-Ibiani, Commentatre du Statut Personnel Musulman, op. cit., p. 203. 
* Ibid., p. 202. 

Ibid., p. 222. 

4 V. Chatila, Le Mariage chez les Musulmans en Syrie, op. cit., p. 1999. 
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of education and the improvement of economic conditions, both of which 
should help to remove obstacles to progress, such as ignorance, poverty and 
disease. Will the Moslem family in the Middle East soon be helped forward 
on these lines? We, at any rate, hope so. 


ISLAM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Syep AspuL LaTIF 


The subject, Islam and social change, may be viewed both as a challenge 
and as an appeal to Islam. 

As a challenge, the question arises: Can Islam satisfy the demands of the 
present time? The world of today, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, appears to be marching with rapid strides towards what looks like 
some new order of life for mankind. Can Islam absorb the shocks incidental 
to this new development, for instance the present-day conflict between 
communism and industrial capitalism; and can it prepare its followers 
worthily for the modern world? 

On the other hand, as an appeal to Islam, the subject will call for a different 
approach. At the present day, the followers of the faith nurnber between 
350 and 400 million, and occupy a gigantic belt stretching across two 
continents, Asia and Africa, with several off-shoots running north and south. 
These followers live in various geographical regions, all of which are more 
or less backward in the material sense. Medievalism has had the bulk of them 
in its grip for centuries, and has hindered their progress. Will Islam, which 
once brought glory to its followers, revive, liquidate the medievalism func- 
tioning in its name, inspire Moslems to adopt the progressive trends of today 
and become a force for democracy and the peace of the world? 

The two aspects do not need separate treatment. They merge into the 
inclusive question: What is the relation which Islam bears to society ; what type 
of society has it tried to build; in what ways have its followers strayed from the 
ideal; and how can it develop into an effective force for peace in the world 
today? 


ISLAMIC SOCIAL IDEOLOGY 


The condition of society during the seventh century of the Christian era 
called for a radical change in that part of the world now known as the Middle 
East. That was how the situation appeared to Mohammed, the Prophet 
of Islam. Civilization seemed to him to have fled the world, and sorely needed 
to be brought back to it. Such was the aim with which he came forward to 
speak to his age. Social life in his time, as even today in the East, was so 
inextricably interfused with religion, and owed such abject allegiance to it, 
that the remedy for the social evils of the day had to be expressed in the 
language of religion. Indeed, it was religion itself, the basis of society, which 
had first to be set right; and he seriously addressed himself to the task. Man, 
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he felt, was the highest form of creation and must uphold the dignity of his 
nature in every sphere of life. He should neither be lord over another man, 
nor a slave to him. He raised the slogan, /a-ilaha-illallah (there is none worthy 
of worship except God), to inspire the rise of a new order of life for man. 
Never before had this concept been expressed in so emphatic and 
uncompromising a manner. The society which Mohammed raised around him 
rested on this abiding spiritual law of life. 

Speaking of this revolutionary slogan, the late Rev. C. F. Andrews observes: 
‘One of the greatest blessings which Islam has brought to East and West 
alike has been the emphasis which, at a critical period in human history, 
it placed upon the Divine Unity. For, during those dark ages both in the East 
and West from A.D. 600 to 1000, this doctrine was in danger of being overlaid 
and obscured in Hinduism and Christianity itself, owing to the immense 
accretions of subsidiary worships of countless demi-gods and heroes. Islam 
has been, both to Europe and India, in their dark hour of aberration from 
the sovereign truth of God’s Unity, an invaluable corrective and deterrent. 
Indeed, without the final emphasis on this truth, which Islam gave from its 
central position—facing India and facing Europe—it is doubtful whether 
this idea of God as one could have obtained that established place in human 
thought which is uncontested in the intellectual world today.’ (The Genuine 
Islam, vol. I. no. 8, Singapore, 1936.) 

The slogan of Divine Unity was intended to serve as a panacea for all 
the evils under which the world laboured in the days of the Prophet, and 
from which it has yet to be freed. It was the slogan of the freedom of man, 
of his emancipation from every form of bondage under which his thought 
and life had quailed in the past. While, on the one hand, it placed man 
next to God, brushing aside all the scribes, intercessors and priests and 
guaranteeing him happiness exclusively through his own personal efforts, 
on the other it swept away all distinctions of race and colour and 
every hierachical concept of life, making righteous conduct, Amal-i-Saleh, 
the sole criterion of one man’s superiority over another. As regards relation 
to God and society and the enjoyment of human rights, it made no distinction 
between men and women. As a corollary to all this, it emphasized the need of 
refashioning society on a democratic basis which should refuse to countenance 
any privileged class. Mankind was a single family, ‘the family of God’, as 
expressed by the Prophet, ‘a fold every member of which shall be a shepherd 
or keeper unto every other’. The Prophet’s supreme desire was to see the 
unity of God expressed in the unity of man through man’s own Amal-i-Saleh, 
his Taqwa or balanced activity, conceived and directed with a steady eye on 
the Huquq-Allah or obligations to self, and Huguq-al-Ibad or obligations to 
society. 

The Koran, which revolves round this slogan of /a-ilaha-illallah, furnished 
a code of conduct helpful to the fulfilment of all that was implicit therein, 
and provided a din or a way of life appropriate to the nature of man 
in conformity with the Sunnat-Allah: the ways of Allah, or principles which 
sustain and regulate life, both individual and corporate; principles of life 
which, in their joint operation, reflect the harmony which dwells in the 
universe, in order that man may achieve Islam, or live in peace with himself 
and with the external world. 

As an indispensable condition of progress along this path, the Koran called 
on every one to reflect on, and study nature and its forces in their relation 
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to human existence—forces in the Earth and in the Heavens which, as the 
Koran asserts, are all fashioned to serve the needs of man—to make proper 
use of them to produce the good things of life, and to share them equitably 
with all the living things on Earth. Thus it was that the Koranic way of life, 
the din of the Prophet, tried harmoniously to blend the material needs of 
human nature into the sublime ones, and bring happiness to all mankind. 


A FALLING OFF 


Such was the content of the message which Mohammed delivered to his 
people. The state founded by him, and left in the hands of his followers, 
grew at first under the care of the ‘Rashidin’ khalifs, the ‘rightly guided’ 
deputies of the Prophet, into a sort of democracy. But the tragedy of Islam 
is that this infant institution was not allowed to grow. It was smashed by the 
hands of its very followers within a few years of the Prophet’s death, and 
replaced in the name of his faith, by dynastic absolutism, thus altering the 
entire course of Islam. 

The first century of the Hijrah (Hegira)—seventh-eighth century a.D.— 
was the most trying period in the history of the faith. The simple Arab, 
delighting in family feuds and tribal rivalries, had, under the spell of Islam, 
suddenly come into possession of a vast empire offering him great temptations. 
The verdict of history is that he fell an easy victim to them. Civil strife was 
the result. The bone of contention was the khalifat, and since that office, as 
instituted, had its own religious function to discharge, the struggle inevitably 
took on a religious colour. The result was a drift from the anchorage of the 
Koranic ideal—a drift which expressed itself eventually, assisted by alien 
cultural strains, in the proverbial 72 sects. As a manifestation of this 
development there came into vogue the practice of invoking the Prophet’s 
name when argument failed, and of ascribing to him utterances and actions 
existing only in the fertile imagination of over-zealous partisans. 

It was with a view to restoring order in religious thought that there emerged 
by about the close of the second century Hijrah, several schools of figh or 
jurisprudence dealing with the dogma, ritual, and law of Islam, largely based 
on the Sunnat or the ‘custom and usage’ of the Arabs as understood to have 
been practised, particularly in Medina, during the lifetime of the Prophet. 
The new schools apparently failed to appreciate the fact that Islam was a 
message meant not merely for the Arabs but for the world at large; not 
merely for the Prophet’s time but for the ages to follow; and that it should 
possess the vitality to meet the ever-changing social demands of life. By 
giving to figh an exclusively Arab background, they stamped the character 
of Islam with an exclusiveness and parochiality repugnant to the spirit of the 
Koran. This figh, as developed subsequently, is so extensive and so authoritarian 
that it assigns to itself the right of regulating even the most trivial detail of 
what a Moslem man or woman should or should not think or do within the 
24 hours of each day. 

It is this figh which has for over 1,000 years functioned in the name of Islam 
with but slight or ineffective changes to ease the rigidity that it developed 
in the course of history under the jealous guardianship of a professional class 
of interpreters of Islamic law and religion. This class rose after the fall of the 
elective khalifat, styling themselves ‘Ulama’, the learned in law and religion. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE—IMPEDIMENTS 


Every move today for social change among Moslems, if it is to bear fruit, 
will have to negotiate with this figh and go behind it to the main-spring 
of Islamic thought—that portion of the Koran called the Muchamat, hunna 
Ummul Kitab, ‘the core of the Book’ as styled by the Koran itself—to see what 
inspiration and guidance it offers for the readjustment of Moslem social 
life to the context of the present day. 

But is that possible? The figh is entrenched in a gigantic mass of literature 
known as riwayat, or Hadith, claiming to embody the Prophetic tradition, 
which the Ulama have employed throughout the ages to thwart every move 
for change. How can one get over this obstacle? The riwayat have laid thick 
and heavy veils over the meaning of the Koran and the picture of the Prophet. 
Until these veils are lifted and the gold in the riwayat is sifted from what is 
foreign to it, and a single authorized corpus of genuine traditions is prepared 
as an aid to the study of the Koranic directions as implemented by the Prophet 
in his time, no attempt at reorientation of Islamic religious thought is likely 
to produce the desired result. The various attempts at social change made 
during the past few centuries have been patchwork—merely touching the 
fringe. It is for the leaders of Moslem thought, particularly in the Middle 
East, to seek ways and means of organizing scientific research in the field by 
a body of competent scholars drawn from all over the Moslem world and 
representing every important section of Moslem religious opinion. 

Not that an attempt at reaching the genuine Prophetic tradition was not 
made in the past. The collections going under the name of Sihah are standing 
monuments of very serious attempts. How onerous the task of the compilers 
was may easily be judged from the simple fact that when Bukhari (d. 256 A.n. 
—a.D. 870), the most renowned of them, undertook to sift what seemed 
to him the authentic from the spurious, he had to discard as fabrications, out 
of nearly 600,000 texts which, according to Ibn-Kallikan, he examined, all 
except 7,397 according to some authorities, or 7,295 according to others. 
Indeed, if repetitions under different heads or chapters are to be discarded, 
the number retained is reduced to 2,762. The same story repeats itself, more 
or less, in the case of the other compilers. And yet even this Sihah of theirs is 
no sure guide to the mind or life of the Prophet, for, apart from its variations 
and contradictions, one meets therein quite a number of riwayat which directly 
conflict with the fundamental attitudes of the Koran and with the character 
of the Prophet delineated therein. And this, because the criterion applied 
in selection was essentially subjective in character, influenced largely by the 
outward piety of the narrators. In the interests of Islam, a fresh attempt will 
have to be made to reach the truth about the Prophet and his work by exam- 
ining the entire gamut of riwayat, not merely those contained in the Sihak and 
Kanzul-Ummal followed by the Sunni world, but the collections or riwayat 
formed by the different sects of the Shi’a denomination particularly the 
riwayat contained in the Jthna Ashari collection known as Bahr-ul-Anwar, those 
made use of in the Tafsir-i-Safi, or incorporated in works on figh such as 
Basatr-ud-Darajit, Man la yahderul-Faquéh and Kafi Kulaini, and those in vogue 
among the Ismailians, which are contained in their unpublished religious 
works, some of which have by now been brought to the notice of the general 
public. 

The task may appear stupendous. But in the interests of Moslem society 
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and its progress, the task will have to be faced boldly. Indeed, what was once 
possible for the compilers of the Shah, working single-handed, recording with 
a quill-pen and laboriously sifting thousands of legends, orally delivered for 
the most part, should not be impossible for a team of modern scholars, versed 
in comparative religion and assisted by a well-equipped modern secretariat 
trained in scientific research. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


All this will take time to effect, granted the will to do it. But life in the Moslem 
countries cannot stand still, awaiting a full-fledged plan of a fresh orientation 
of thought and life in Islam. The Middle East countries cannot afford to 
wait. For them, an immediate change in certain directions is imperative. 
The forces which have alerady begun to operate in this part of the world, and 
which seem likely to converge on it tomorrow, might leave the Moslems of the 
area with little time or opportunity to reorganize their social life on any 
stable basis for a long time to come. 

Things, however, may not develop on such fearful lines. But the strategic 
position of the Middle East, lying close to two great atomic power blocs, the 
Soviet and the Anglo-American, might make the area a likely scene of future 
conflict. Its geographical situation, linking three continents—Europe, Africa 
and Asia—and today forming a nodal centre of traffic, is, together with its 
vast petroleum resources, a very great gift of nature. But this may prove the 
undoing of the Middle East if its people do not organize their life, 
both materially and socially, on secure lines, and develop a unity of aim and 
purpose conducive to peace. Should they do so in time, they would have 
every chance of preventing another world war. Indeed, they might even 
serve as a balancing factor between the two rival worlds of today. 

Of the Moslem countries in the Middle East, Turkey has already responded 
to the call of the times. She has entered the ranks of the progressive nations. 
Although she made haste to Westernize her religious and political institutions 
—and has begun to realize that the step will need revision—it is clear that 
her move towards democracy was well-timed and effective. As the elections 
of 1950 have shown, democracy has taken roots in Turkey. 

But this cannot be said of the other independent countries in the Middle 
East. Some of them have, no doubt, framed constitutions inspired by Western 
example; but they sometimes lack the right democratic touch. In all these 
countries, power and wealth are in the hands of a few men. The bulk of the 
people—whether nomads, peasants or dwellers in towns and cities—live 
in poverty. The life and thought of a vast majority of them are still regulated 
on medieval lines by mullahs, mujtahids and the Sufi orders. Elements of 
pre-Islamic paganism still survive in certain parts. Westernism has certainly 
penetrated Middle Eastern society and is particularly popular among the 
upper strata; but it is always the better side of it that finds a welcome. 
Education, partly Western in character and partly medieval, is afforded in 
varying degrees, but a good proportion of the people goes without its blessings. 
Industrially, some advance has been made in a few of these countries, and 
there is a sort of trade unionism. Oil continues to bring enormous revenue, 
but how much of this is devoted to the benefit of society, particularly in the 
Arabian zone? 
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This is a bird’s eye view of a society which today finds itself pressed from 
either side by conflicting ideologies. This has created a cultural crisis. Can 
the Middle East stand the strain? ‘Three broad points of view can be discerned’, 
observes Professor W. B. Fisher of Aberdeen University in his introduction 
to the 1953 edition of The Middle East: ‘There are those who see no good § 
prospect in a continuance of Islamic traditions, and so wish to follow new ways 
of life—either Christian and Western, or less clearly, new materialistic doc- 
trines, the ultimate expression of which may be communism. At the opposite 
extreme are those who suggest a return to a stricter form of Islam; and 
this policy is followed at the present time to a varying extent in Saudi 
Arabia and Libya. Then there is a third group of intermediates, whose 
position is perhaps the most difficult of all, since they wish to combine 
modernity with a maintenance of internal traditions.’ 

These are not the only trends, but they are certainly the most noticeable. 
In their several ways, they emphasize that the traditional Islam, that of 
riwayat and figh, is not satisfactory: it fails in the context of the present-day 
world. But what is the remedy envisaged? One course is to eddy about in 
uncertainty, eager to catch at any straw—Westernism, Christianity, or 
communism. The second choice looks like a dash into thicker darkness. The 
third course—combining modernity with a maintenance of internal traditions 
—is that of the easy-going. 

The attitude assumed by the groups cited here is clearly one of frustration. 
If the internal traditions have lost vitality, the right course is to infuse into 
them fresh vitality, and not to run away from them, render them more wooden, 
or apply to them patches of modernity. This infusion of fresh vitality is always 
possible by direct reference to the very source of Islam, viz., the Koran. 
A change is certainly called for in the life of the people of the Middle East. 
But the question is: under what impulse is that desired, and with what motive 
or purpose? Should the values of life which the Koran upholds come into the 
picture, or not? If the change is to have no reference at all to Islamic ideology, 
then each country may go its way as suits it—or rather its governing classes— 
and fall into the lap of either of the two existing power blocs. There is no 
tertium quid. If, on the other hand, the Moslem countries are anxious to develop 
the individuality which Islam could give them, they will have to chalk out a 
programme with that end in view—a programme such as might fit them to 
be a balancing factor between the two blocs and a force for peace. 

If independent Moslem countries care to be guided by the Koranic values 
of life—which are in perfect accord with the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights—they will have to keep before them 
two definite objectives which, if pursued in the right spirit will work in the 
life of their people a social change such as they really need—not a change 
imposed, but a change from within—assuring them an honourable position 
in the international world. One objective is to fight the poverty of their people 
and raise their standard of living; the other, to democratize their political 
institutions-—objectives for which the fullest sanction can be found in the 
Koran. 

The first of these is an aim common to all undeveloped countries at the 
present day, which include in their programme the exploitation of their 
natural resources with technical and financial aid from such advanced 
countries as can afford it, the spread of education among the masses, and 
similar ameliorative activities. But this objective, in its application to Moslem 
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countries, will have to cover a wider range; for the question of raising the 
standard of living of the common man, is not a purely economic issue in 
those countries: it is a social issue as well, as it is organically linked to the family 
structure of the Moslems and to the wider structur of Moslem society, particu- 
larly in the Middle East. In this social setting, it affects the life, both economic 
and moral, of countless men and women, boys and girls; and for that reason 
should call for special consideration under any programme of social uplift. 

In the Koranic concept, the family unit was to consist of man and wife 
—preferably one, but not more than four wives—and his children. His social 
obligations extended to his aged parents, and, if his economy permitted, to 
other near relations in need. But with the development of the Rashidinian 
state into an empire, wealth flowing freely into the hands of the Moslem, 
and large landed estates falling to the share of the governing classes, new 
customs developed. The riwayat lent them support. The prevailing system of 
slavery, instead of being abolished altogether under the Koranic plan by 
absorbing slaves into society piecemeal, came to have an added importance 
in the social structure of Moslem society. A theory was advanced which 
gave sanction to the free use of female slaves without the formality of nikah 
or marriage, notwithstanding the clear injunction of the Koran that none 
could touch a woman, free or bound, out of wedlock. A further theory legalized 
muta or temporary marriage, a pre-Islamic Arab custom which had been 
distinctly prohibited by the Prophet. The children born of such connexions, 
together with their mothers, expanded the limits of the family and affected its 
economy. Divorce was made easy, in spite of the clear expression of the Prophet 
that the thing permissible but ‘most displeasing to God was divorce’. 

Things have, however, considerably changed under present-day economic 
pressure. But the evils of large-scale landlordism, muta and the free use of 
female slaves without marriage or concubinage continue to vitiate social 
life and maintain inequalities. This is a matter which should engage the 
earnest attention of the Arab League. But no satisfactory improvement may 
be anticipated till democracy takes root in the Middle East. 

How can democracy be introduced into the Middle East? In Turkey, it 
came by a slow process, induced at first by contact with the West, and impelled 
ultimately by a conscious revolutionary urge at the right moment. Elsewhere, 
the constitutions of Iran, Iraq and Syria and the new Libya do not seem to be 
completely integrated with the life of the people for whom they have been 
designed. As for the Arab of Arabia, he is where he was before. Egypt has 
declared herself a republic, but it is to be seen whether she will grow into 
a democracy. In the rest of the Islamic world, two countries, newly inde- 
pendent, Pakistan and Indonesia, are hammering out their constitutions on 
democratic lines. 

The subject is of vital importance to the future of Islam and calls for special 
treatment. Sooner or later, Moslem countries will have to develop into straigth- 
forward democracies if they are to be a force for the peace of the world. But 
the democracy for which the Moslem will have to work cannot be theocracy 
in disguise, for sacerdotalism in every form is repugnant to the Koran. Futher- 
more, the democracy to which the Koran lends support is not democracy 
for men only. It must be democracy for men and women alike, both working 
together for it. But by what road is that goal to be reached? 
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AL AZHAR 


M. A. Draz 


Cairo’s venerable monument of Al Azhar is looked upon by Moslems as a 
kind of second Mecca. To begin with, it is a pilgrimage centre for intellectuals, 
to which thousands of students from all Moslem countries flock every year in 
pursuit of culture. Secondly, though the faithful do not actually turn towards 
it in their daily prayers, it is a magnet that draws the gaze of 400 million 
believers ready to obey the edicts of this, the greatest body of authorities on 
Islamic questions. The importance of Al Azhar in its twofold role as teacher 
of Moslem youth and authoritative religious guide of the Moslem world 
accounts for the intense interest, pious thought and extreme care that caliphs, 
heads of state, governors and Moslem benefactors have bestowed upon this 
establishment throughout its history. 


OUTLINE OF CULTURAL HISTORY 


Since its inauguration on Friday 7 Ramadan 361 of the Hegira (A.D. 972), 
the Al Azhar mosque has served both spiritual and intellectual needs. From 
the outset it has been not merely a mosque-school, but a mosque-university, 
in the most modern and precise sense in which the word ‘university’ is used. 
The specialities of some of the first men of learning who taught there give some 
idea of the scope and diversity of their work; there were lawyers like Al-Kadi 
Ali Ibn En-No’man and his brother Al-Kadi Mohamed; historians like Al-Has- 
san Ibn Zulak; astronomers like Al-Mossabbihi; grammarians like Al Haufi, 
and so on. We know the encouragement given by the Fatimite caliphs to 
mathematics, medicine, and terrestrial and celestial geography; in 1005 they 
established a special institute, Dar El-Hikma, for these sciences. It is therefore 
safe to claim that these subjects, as well as law, history, astronomy and gram- 
mar, were taught at Al Azhar at that time. The main emphasis, however, 
was undoubtedly laid on Moslem law. 

It was from 1267 onwards (665 of the Hegira) that Al Azhar acquired its 
greatest prestige; for after Baghdad had fallen in 1258 into the hands of the 
Tartar invaders, Egypt became the refuge and stronghold of the last Abbasid 
caliphs. As orientalists have expressed it, this was truly the university’s golden 
age. Unfortunately, this period of glory and intellectual prosperity was 
followed by a period of stagnation and decline, which set in after Egypt’s 
attachment to the Ottoman Empire in 1516. Thrown upon its own resources 
and cut off from the influence of renaissance Europe, Al Azhar was hard put 
to it to maintain a threadbare existence for the Arabic language and Koranic 
learning. Nevertheless, by so doing, Al Azhar rendered invaluable service 
to the Islamic heritage. 

Mehemet Ali’s rise to power in 1805 meant resurrection for Egypt after 
centuries of barrenness. Though the religious leaders’ strong distrust of any 
science unfamiliar to them prevented this ruler from effecting any radical 


3 The Moslem world owes it to the Mameluke sultans of Egypt that the Eastern invasion was halted, at Ain Jalout 
in Palestine; just as their predecessors, the Ayyubites, checked the Crusades at Hittin, also in Palestine. 
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reforms in Al Azhar, he appointed a number of young ulema as members of 
his study missions to Europe, particularly France. The most famous of these 
Azharian scholars who became versed in Western culture is Rifa’a Et-Tahtawi 
who, on his return to Egypt, was appointed Director of the School of 
Languages. However, Al Azhar persisted in opposing the inclusion in its courses 
of such subjects as it termed ‘modern’, but which, in point of fact, were merely 
reappearing in the Orient where they had originated. 

The first modest attempt to introduce, or rather reintroduce, some of these 
subjects into the curriculum was made by Khedive Abbas II, at the request 
of Sheikh Abdu. Under the decree-law of July 1896, certain studies like 
arithmetic and algebra were made compulsory examination subjects, while 
others, like history, geography and geometry, remained optional. 

Further progress was made when the Khedive promulgated the law and 
regulations of 1908, which not only made all these subjects compulsory but 
added others such as physics, chemistry, hygiene, pedagogy, astronomy, 
the science of calendars, etc., bringing the total number of compulsory subjects 
to 37 as compared, formerly, with 15. These were not, as a matter of fact, 
entirely new subjects at Al Azhar where, as a sort of supplement to legal and 
literary studies, they had always attracted certain students (outstanding cases 
being Sheikh Hassan Al-Jabarti, Sheikh Hassan Al-Attar, Rifa’a Al-Tahtawi, 
Sheikh Abdu and Sheikh Ahmed Al-Damanhuri). The real novelty of the 
regulations was that subjects which had previously been optional were made 
compulsory. Other yet more progressive reforms were decreed by King Fuad 
on the proposal of two successive rectors, Sheikh Zauahri and Sheikh Maraghi. 

Formerly, graduates of Al Azhar were expected to be able to answer any 
question on law, theology, philology and so forth. But since the ever-growing 
complexity of knowledge makes it impossible to have a thorough grasp of all 
subjects, specialization has in the twentieth century come to be recognized 
as the only remedy, and all modern educational establishments have long since 
adopted this system. Slowly but surely, Al Azhar has followed their example. 
There have been two stages in the process. To begin with, students were 
allowed to specialize only after obtaining the general degree (law of 1923); 
later, specialization was introduced at the beginning of university studies. The 
1930 law instituted, as from matriculation, three separate faculties and 
provided for the possibility of further specialization and the establishment 
of other faculties. So much for the first reform. 

The second reform marked an even greater break with the past. Instruction 
at Al Azhar had always been given solely in Arabic, no foreign language being 
studied. Under the 1930 law, which we have just mentioned, the teaching of a 
foreign language was, for the first time in history, introduced into the cur- 
riculum of one of the three faculties. The law of 1936 extended this measure 
and introduced the teaching of several Western and Oriental languages— 
some compulsory, others optional—into the other faculties. 

Apart from the addition to the curricula of such other modern subjects 
as the history of religions, the history of legislation, judges and jurisdictions, 
comparative law, international law and comparative literature, mention 
should be made of a third measure which was taken by King Fuad and was 
suggestive of the renaissance ushered in by his ancestor Mehemet Ali. This 
was the institution of the Azharian mission of higher studies in Europe; on 
the eve of his death, Fuad gave his name to an Azharian mission—the first in 
our century—consisting of seven young professors (including the present 
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writer) who were sent to Western universities—one to Germany, two to 
England and four to France. 

Two further reforms, of recent adoption, were effected under King Farouk. 
They merit mention by reason of their far-reaching importance for the spread 
of Islamic culture in Egypt and other Moslem countries. 

As the regular courses, attended only by candidates for a degree, were felt 
to be insufficient, public courses were organized for all—regardless of their 
age or cultural level—who wished to learn for the sake of learning (law 
of 1941). 

For the encouragement of students from non-Arabic-speaking countries, 
a special section was set up to prepare these students for all categories of 
lectures, public or otherwise (law of 1944). 

All these reforms have equipped Al Azhar to take its place among the most 
modern universities, while still retaining its chief function as guardian of 
Koranic language and learning. This institution, fulfilling a twofold purpose 
for so many centuries, has, so far as we know, no parallel in the univerity 
world. 


NON-ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


Al Azhar, however, has yet another mission. This is to perpetuate the message 
of Islam, which cannot be reduced to a system of theoretical principles to be 
inculcated, but is a vital creative force in the service of the noblest and most 
practical ideals. Al Azhar cannot, therefore, rest content with teaching these 
ideals without seeing that they are translated into practice. And practice 


here has to do with more than individual conduct or places of worship; for 
Islamic law knows no dividing line between religion and life, and embraces 
every single sphere of family existence, economics and ethics. 

It would need a vast amount of policing to see to all this from outside. 
Islam has found it the simplest solution to make all members of society 
responsible for exercising the necessary supervision. Each individual is entitled, 
and is even in duty bound, to exhort others and to oppose by word and deed 
any person committing an injustice, even though he were the supreme head 
However, to guarantee the effectiveness of any action taken and to avoid 
unseemly contusion, this moral authority, which in theory is vested in every 
individual, apperiains primarily to those who have reached a certain level 
of theoretical and practical knowledge—in short, to those who have received 
an appropriate training. 

Accordingly, apart from its teachers, Al Azhar trains an order of preachers 
and spiritual guides, or ‘exhorters’, who are in constant touch with the people 
and make frequent appeals to the masses. At present there are over 280 such 
exhorters in the capital and the provinces. Official records show that public 
safety and justice owe much to their advice, the example they set, and their 
mediation in disputes. 

A permanent committee providing information by correspondence has 
also been set up at Al Azhar for the guidance of all who seek its advice when 
in doubt over matters of conscience. 

In addition, Al Azhar exerts a far-reaching though less direct moral influence 
on the general policy not only of Egypt but of the whole Moslem world. 
There is ample evidence of this influence. In 1805, Egypt seemed to be waver- 
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ing between Korshid and Mehemet Ali. It was the authority of Al Azhar 
which weighted the scales in favour of the latter, so that the Sublime Porte 
was faced with the fact of his election as governor of the country. In 1919 it 
was in the sanctuary of Al Azhar that the indissoluble union between Moslems 
and Copts against the British was forged; and it was Al Azhar that voiced the 
most insistent demands for the ending of the protectorate. 

It must be emphasized that Al Azhar’s influence on the other Islamic 
countries is exerted not merely from afar, through its mere prestige, but also 
through exchanges of persons which create close cultural, moral and spiritual 
bonds. 

Every year, the Moslem states (Arabic and non-Arabic-speaking alike) 
apply for a number of Egyptian teachers to be sent to their faculties or colleges 
or to instruct the people on matters relating to their religion. Such applications 
are never refused. At present, 75 Egyptian teachers are on mission abroad, 
in countries ranging from Libya to the Philippines. Even the Western states 
have taken advantage of this system, for the profit of their faculties or for the 
organization of centres of Islamic culture. Scholars from Al Azhar are already 
directing Islamic centres in London, Washington and San Francisco, and 
Paris may soon be added to the list. 

Another close link between Al Azhar and the Moslem countries is formed 
by the young foreign students—numbering over 3,000—who receive training 
at this university. The most generous welcome is extended to them. Not only 
are they all accommodated free of charge, but they are awarded a substantial 
monthly study grant. During the year, free excursions to tourist centres are 
arranged for them, and in summer they are given facilities for camping on the 
Alexandria beaches. On completing their studies they receive a diploma which 
gives them openings in the teaching and other professions on their return home. 

At this rate of progress Al Azhar may, ina few score years, be able to weld 
all the Moslem peoples into a single nation, having one faith, one way of life 
and one culture. 

But if it is to be true to its mission, Al Azhar must make its voice heard 
beyond the confines of the Moslem world. Now that the clash of conflicting 
ideologies is conjuring up the spectre of the most terrible of catastrophes, 
a third force of balance and moderation must be found—not a precarious 
patchwork of ill-assorted elements, but a true synthesis of individualism and 
state control, nationalism and humanism. In short, we must spread that wisdom 
of the Islamic East which is found, pre-eminently, at Al Azhar. 

When this university, having clearly stated its doctrine, acquires the means 
of making it known throughout the world, and when both camps are willing 
to pay heed to it, then indeed there can be talk of universal peace and world 
salvation—not as an empty dream, but as a living reality. 
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ACCULTURATION AND INTEGRATION OF MIGRANTS 
IN ISRAEL 


ABRAHAM A. WEINBERG 


It is of vital importance both for immigrants and the receiving society that the 
newcomers’ acculturation and integration be as undisturbed as possible. 
Failure to amalgamate the population involves the development of more or 
less defined minority groups with the danger of inter-group tensions and even 
social disorganization. Resulting internal strife, and lowering of morals and 
‘morale, may lead not only to unrest and upheaval but even to international 
conflicts. In its turn, social disintegration lays serious obstacles in the way of 
successful acculturation, and thus enhances the likelihood of a variety of 
personal maladjustments. The mental health—maturity, soundness, well- 
being—of individual and society are interdependent. 

It is in this general context that the study of resettlement of migrants to 
Israel has a wider significance, of interest to other immigration countries. 
In many respects, the processes of acculturation and integration of migrants 
in Israel lend themselves better to observation and research than in other 
‘countries of immigration. Within a circumscribed, easily surveyable territory, 
‘and in the course of a few years, a comparatively vast immigration has taken 
place. During the first four years of its existence, the State took in more 
migrants than its original Jewish population. 

At the time of the foundation of the State of Israel, on 15 May 1948, the 
Jewish community constituted a fairly integrated entity with a high morale. 
‘The sudden political change brought rapid social, cultural and economic 
changes to a community which has developed through a remarkable process 
of integration of seven immigration waves. The immigrants—with their various 
‘cultural, social, in many cases also physical-anthropological backgrounds— 
added to the multiple changes to which both newcomers and old-timers had to 
adjust themselves. Moreover, according to a rough estimate, about 95 per cent 
of the migrants coming to Israel had been refugees or displaced persons prior 
‘to their arrival—many of them mentally or physically impaired. Their levels 
of aspiration and expectation were extremely varied. The study of the problems 
under discussion has to be tackled from different angles, demanding multi- 
professional approach, well-planned organization and co-ordination of re- 
search. 

The investigations so far published suffice, however, to allow for a discussion 
of some basic facts and problems. The psycho-sociological and psycho- 
pathological data, relevant to practical work and research in the field of 
resettlement of migrants in Israel, may be of interest also to those concerned 
with similar tasks in other centres of migration, inter- or intra-national, as 
well as to students of community integration and organization in general. 


JEWISH MIGRATION TO PALESTINE (ISRAEL). SOCIOGRAPHIC DATA 


Contemporary migration to Palestine started in 1882 after the pogroms 
of 1880-81 in Russia. This first immigration wave, the second at the beginning 
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of this century, and the third immediately after World War I consisted 
essentially of groups of pioneers. Except for some in the third wave who came 
from Poland, they originated from Russia. They had become aware of their 
precarious position as Jews constituting a defenceless minority group, not 
willing to give up its entity and at the same time not being permitted by the 
majority group to become fully assimilated even if it had been inclined to. 
In them the desire revived to return to the country in which the Jews had once 
lived as a nation, as laid down in the Holy Script and remembered in ancient 
prayers during all the generations of the diaspora (dispersion). Under the 
influence of rising nationalism in the European world, it took the form of 
organized striving for a Jewish national home in Palestine. While the first 
group of migrants to Palestine founded villages with hired labour on the 
European pattern, the second and third groups—for ideological and economic 
reasons—established a new form of co-operative living, the communal settle- 
ments (kibbutzim). The integration of these Russian and Polish pioneers went 
fairly smoothly. 

Later immigration waves were not purely of the pioneer type. Many of the 
immigrants had not been aware of their diaspora problems but had fled because 
of anti-Semitic outbursts. Their adjustment to the hard conditions of life in 
the still underdeveloped country was often a difficult and painful process. 
This was especially evident when, after the fourth immigration wave (1924-26), 
Palestine suffered from an economic crisis and many thousands of newcomers 
left the country. The fifth, sixth and seventh immigration waves, respectively 
before, during, and after World War II (1932 to 14 May 1948), consisted 
mainly of refugees, amongst them many pioneers, veteran Zionists and 
professionals from Central Europe, in addition to a rather large contingent 
of Oriental Jews. The immigrants from Europe, including those coming by 
forced immigration, became well integrated. Several reasons combined to 
further their acculturation and integration—such as political dangers, grief 
at the massacre of millions of Jews and hatred of the oppressors of the Jewish 
people. The integration of immigrants from Oriental countries was more 
involved, though it too succeeded to a satisfactory degree.! 

Immediately after the establishment of the State, a mass immigration started 
and lasted till the end of 1951. On 15 May 1948, the Jewish population 
numbered 650,000, but by 31 December 1951, an additional 684,883 persons 
immigrated. During 1952, 23,375 entered and 10,698 left the country, a 
surplus by immigration of 12,677. In the same year 45,100 were born, 9,800 
died, a surplus by natural increase of 35,300. From the foundation of the State 
and until 31 December 1952 there was an influx of 711,493 Jews and 815 non- 
Jews, totalling 712,308. The total population of Israel on 31 December 1952 
numbered 1,629,433, comprising 1,058,180 Jewish immigrants, 392,253 Jews 
born in the country and 179,000 non-Jews. 

In summary it can be stated that with the mass immigration almost entire 
communities from Bulgaria, Libya, Yemen and Iraq entered Israel, in addition 
to large numbers from Turkey, Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria, and survivors 
of the concentration camps from Europe, and from Cyprus.? 


1 For a description of the psycho-sociological history of immigration to Palestine-Israel see Abraham A. Wein- 
berg: ‘Israel, in World Tension’, The Psycho-pathology of International Relations. Ed. George W. Kisker. 
New York, Prentice Hall Inc., 1951; and Abraham A. Weinberg: ‘Problems of Adjustment of New Immigrants 
to Israel’, World Mental Health. Bulletin of World Federation for Mental Health, vol. 5, May-August 1953. 

? R. Bachi, ‘Outline of Demography of Israel’, The Isr. Economist. Annual, 1952. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
A CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT IN CHANGE 


Every immigration wave has, by virtue of the cultural and physical-anthropo- 
logical background of its constituent groups, contributed towards the creation 
of the cultural environment to which the newcomer must adjust himself. 
Though the influx of comparatively large numbers of new immigrants 
invariably leads to a certain degree of disintegration, the interval between 
each wave and the following one, the political and economic obstacles, and 
above all the striving for a national home for the Jewish people, are decisive 
incentives to reintegration. In the course of the development of the Jewish 
community this striving has found various modes of expression. The struggle 
for a new form of a co-operative society based on justice and righteousness, 
return to the land, ‘redemption through labour’, the revival of the Hebrew 
language, the strivings for national independence, the war of liberation, the 
ingathering of the exiles, the conquest of the desert, all these were leitmotivs 
as the age-old Jewish national aspiration took shape. This aspiration had been 
an integral part of the Jewish religion during all the centuries of the diaspora. 
It has only during the development of the Zionist movement become 
emancipated, though the religious background never completely vanished 
from among the masses of the Jewish people. The birth of the Jewish State 
however, has brought with it a change. The synagogue, which in the diaspora 
had been a symbol of the unity of the Jewish people, is no longer in this country 
needed as such, though the majority of the Jewish population in Israel is 
religion-conscious even if religion has lost much influence on a large part of 
the population of European origin. As in other parts of the world, its place has 
been taken by political ideologies. 

The mass immigration started at a time when the resident population was 
confronted by new tasks. Day-to-day worries took the place of the struggle for 
independence. Aggression, no more directed towards the common foe, was 
diverted to political opponents in parliament and public institutions. Thus the 
strife between political parties was sharpened, penetrating even the kibbutz, caus- 
ing in some places a split of the commune, in others an interchange of party 
members between kibbutzim. The antagonism between the minority of the ortho- 
dox religious political groups and the others which under the menace from 
without had been pushed into the background, has recently come into 
the open. 

The educational system was divided into four schools of thought, reflecting 
the groupings in politics, namely labour, general, religious and religious- 
fundamentalist. Henceforward, however, there will be only one national 
Israeli education with the sole exception of the small religious-fundamentalist 
group which will be permitted to have its own schools.! It can be stated, at 
any rate, that a reaction against political partisanship has been developing 
lately, especially amongst the young, who have shown considerably less 
interest in party politics. 

In contrast to the policy practised during the Mandatory period, the gates 
of the country were opened to all Jewish fugitives without discrimination. The 
immigration from backward countries provided the State with few profes- 
sionals and skilled technicians and workers, but brought many sick and invalid 


* An instructive survey on ‘Nationalism in Israel’ is given by J. C. Hurewitz in Nationalism in the Middle East, 
Washington D.C., The Middle East Institute, 1952. 
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DOCUMENTS 


people constituting a great financial, medical and social burden.! The building 
_ up of the underdeveloped country, defence, the housing and the feeding of 
- hundreds of thousands of newcomers which must precede their participation 
' in the production process, the installation of a State apparatus without 
sufficient experience and training, were all factors making for economic 
difficulties. 

_ As in other immigration countries, people are struggling hard for economic 
security, so are not always co-operative with the newcomer, and have no time 
for listening patiently to the former refugee unburdening himself of his sorrow, 
though in principle they understand the desirability of continuous immigration. 
Still, they are more socially minded than seems to have been the case, for 
instance, in certain pioneering centres in Australia.2 The old-timer has to 
adjust himself to a lower standard of living. The newcomer without technical 
or professional skill has to endure economic hardship because of unemployment 
(about 16,000 in June 1953) and the difficulty of establishing small shops, etc. 
When physically fit, he may settle on the land but many are not yet prepared 
for such a change. Efficiency in industry and commerce is still lagging behind 
the increased need for goods of high quality, cheap enough to be exported 
or sold on the local market with its greatly decreased buying power. Wages 
of many professional workers, government and other officials, are low compared 
with those of skilled or even unskilled labour on the free market. The man in 
the street does not realize that the rapid economic changes and consequent 
hardships are inherent in a young economy, and compares them unfavourably 
with what he recalls—rightly or wrongly—of his country of origin. These facts, 
combined with the lessening integration of society due to mass immigration 
and above all to the absence of an all-embracing /eitmotiv, have unfavourably 
influenced the once-high level of morals and morale. However, there are 
unmistakable signs of discontent with and reaction against the slackening of 
morals. The stopping of mass immigration in 1952 and the Government’s 
new economic policy, which includes the almost total abolition of rationing, 
already seem to have resulted in the improvement of morale. The recently 
increased awareness of the ever-existing dangers of anti-Semitic outbursts 
in many parts of the world, and consequently of the urgency of building up the 
country so that it may offer a haven and a home to all those who one day may 
want to land on its shores, is also a reason for rising morale. 

There exists a strong urge in Israel for individual freedom. The freedom of 
expression, the ease of manners in social intercourse, the absence of formal 
etiquette, the free approach of youth to elderly people, and the exemplary 
hospitality, charity and helpfulness towards the distressed, are all signs of a 
developing Israeli culture. As free men, resettled immigrants sometimes 
exaggerate in their behaviour by self-assertion, boldness or even rudeness, as 
a temporary reaction to the past. Instead of clinging to their family, as they did 
before immigration, they are now more interested in party or society. The 
native youth is self-assured, courageous, reticent and cool towards strangers, 
but in his own group complaisant, straightforward and kind-hearted. Physically, 
he is strongly built, tall and broad-shouldered; the youth of the kibbutz and the 
elite of the youth in general is patriotic and pioneer minded. Until recently 


’ In this connexion the magnificent work of Malben, founded by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
in co-operation with the Government and the Jewish Agency, should be mentioned. 

* H.M.B. Murphy, ‘The Resettlement of Jewish Refugees in Israel’, Population Studies, 5, 153, 1951. H. M. B. 

Murphy, ‘The Assimilation of Refugee Immigrants to Australia’, Population Studies, 5, 179, 1952- 
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most of the native youth was not so much interested in study as in practical 
work on the iand. Now many are attending institutes of high education. 

In trying to account for the cultural changes which have been taking place 
since 15 May 1948, one must remember that developments in Israel are so 
rapid that any description of what is going on may already have been overtaken 
by the facts. 


ADJUSTMENT, ACCULTURATION AND INTEGRATION 


It is to this culture in development that the migrant from Europe and Western 
countries has to adjust himself. But not only the many rapid changes hinder 
him in his acculturation. He meets with a heterogeneous society and even 
religion shows itself in numerous variations according to the cultural back- 
ground of its believers. This would be confusing but for the fact that every 
migrant has the backing of the cultural group to which he belonged before 
he came to Israel. Like migrants all over the world, he seeks people hailing 
from his country of origin. The widespread assumption that every migrant 
feels insecure and therefore seeks refuge with former compatriots, obscures the 
dynamics of this behaviour. It may often be because a large number of migrants 
suffer from neurotic insecurity just as natives or old residents do. In other 
migrants a latent neurosis becomes overt after the sheltered life in their former 
milieu comes to an end. Refugees may suffer from a sense of insecurity until 
their successful transplantation, but feel secure as soon as they become aware 
of their chance of resettlement in the new country. There are also people who 
migrate not in search of a refuge from persecution, but seeking better economic 
or social conditions of life—or they go with the stream of migrants of their 
surroundings without exactly knowing why. This is often the case in Israel, 
where many migrants come with the whole or nearly the whole Jewish com- 
munity. There are also the pioneers and idealists who do not themselves suffer 
from insecurity but want to establish a new homeland for their people. In this 
connexion, it is worth noting that the Israel Institute for Applied Social 
Research (in an attitude research with Guttman’s scaling device) found that 
new immigrants in camps and old-time residents showed no difference in their 
sense of security. Nevertheless, immigrants tend to cling together when arriving 
in the country of resettlement. This clustering of migrants from the same 
cultural background does not, fer se, constitute a curative measure to their 
sense of insecurity but is often designed to forestall it. Man cannot live alone 
but has to be rooted in his community and his physical environment. When 
uprooted he is in danger of becoming mentally and physically disturbed, as 
has been demonstrated by Maria Pfister Ammende! and others.?,3 Migrants, 
travelling together, try to remain with their new comrades. Immigrants to 
Israel who have lived for months in a transitional settlement (ma’abarah) often 
oppose passionately the separation from their neighbours when obliged to 
move to a permanent dwelling place.‘ To the newcomer, the group of his 


1 Maria Pfister Ammende, ‘Das Problem der Entwurzelung’, Schweiz. Med. Wochenschr. 80, 151, 1950. Maria 
Pfister Ammende, ‘Zur Psychopathologie der Entwurzelung, Bull. Schweiz. Akad. Med. Wissensch., 8, 338, 1952- 

? Lybuse Tynhurst, Displacement and Migration; A Study in Social Psychiatry, 107, 561, 1951. 

3 Abraham A. Weinberg, ‘Mental Health of Transplanted and Homeless Persons’. Report on Discussion Group J, 
Third Annual Meeting WFMH, Paris, 1950, Bull. WFMF, 3, 172, 195t. 

* There are other influential factors, e.g. the fear of another displacement and the reluctance to move to a place 
where they will have to be self-supporting. 
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former countrymen symbolizes his parental home and his former social and 
cultural environment. From them he expects and often gets more under- 
standing and friendship than from other residents and also the necessary 
knowledge about the new environment. The danger exists that the newcomer 
himself may remain enclosed in this group and become ‘marginal’; this may 
be specially true of the second and third generation. In Israel, the immigrants’ 
associations by country or area of origin by being ‘open-ended’ have assisted 
innumerable new immigrants in finding their way in the new society and in 
becoming acculturated and eventually integrated. 

The implications of the cultural background of immigrants to Israel from a 
Western country have been investigated among immigrants from Holland, 
who entered the country before September 1939. This inquiry comprised 
280 persons. Its results should be verified and compared with inquiries among 
other groups of immigrants. Still, several results have been confirmed by other 
methods of investigation. A few data will be reviewed here, 

The acculturation of the immigrants from Holland was influenced by their 
background in that country. They have relatively little social intercourse, 
slightly more with non-Dutch than with Dutch immigrants. The Jewish 
immigrant from Holland feels himself more attracted to persons who make 
a well-balanced, quiet and poised impression on him, such as are to be found 
among. some of the immigrants from Central Europe and among many 
immigrants from Czechoslovakia and Russia. He has a sense of discipline, law 
and order; he finds it difficult to adapt himself to commercial morals other 
than those he was accustomed to in Holland. He succeeds best in the clerical 
professions and quite well in the free professions and agriculture, less well 
in commerce and as an industrial worker. His integration, in general, has been 
most successful. Defective adjustment in one sphere can be compensated by 
good adjustment in another, and his moderately good social adjustment was 
compensated for by industry and perseverance in acquiring professional skill 
and languages, especially modern Hebrew. 

Those for whom life in Palestine proved to be in accordance with—or 
above—their level of expectation, succeeded better in their integration than 
those who were disappointed. This was also found by the Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research. Those suffering from absence of their non-Jewish 
friends, their family and their domestic surroundings in Holland, and those 
complaining of certain conditions in the Jewish community in Palestine, 
succeeded less. Of 14 persons in whose immediate environment no Dutch 
immigrants lived, 11 did not succeed well. Those who had resided in the 
country for three years appeared to have succeeded as well as those who had 
been in the country for longer periods. Ten years, at least, are needed in order 
to become fully integrated. This was confirmed by Guttman and Tannenbaum- 
Shuval of the ITASR in an attitude research with Guttman’s scaling device 
among 1,881 immigrant women.! The second year after immigration is the 
most painful and difficult; in the course of the third year, immigrants usually 
become adjusted, realizing that hardships are unavoidable. 

A comparison of the 40 respondents in the inquiry among Jewish immi- 
grants from Holland who succeeded most in their integration with the 40 who 
succeeded least, showed two forms of adjustment. Among those (of both sexes) 


+ I am indebted to Prof. L. Guttman and Mrs. J. Tannenbaum-Shuval for their permission to make use of as yet 
unpublished data. 
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who succeeded best, a good active adjustment was found. A predominantly 
passive adjustment was observed in the cases of a few women who were happily 
married to men who had done well and also in the cases of a few men who 
were well accepted by their group of friends in the kibbutz. Those who succeeded 
least, showed symptoms of a bad social and cultural adjustment. Some of them 
had mental or psychosomatic disturbances. Study of the case histories of the 
informants confirms the important part played by the life history, especially 
experiences in childhood and adolescence, in the development of the personality 
and therefore also in the adjustment of the persons concerned. 

All these observations show that integration is dependent on contact with 
and adjustment to the new social and cultural environment. The inference is 
that heterogeneous settlement of groups of immigrants is preferable to homo- 
geneous, as the newcomers become accustomed from the start to living together 
with other groups. Care should be taken that the social and cultural distance 
between the groups in the settlement should not be too great. Acculturation to 
another group of immigrants, however, is one thing, and acculturation to 
Israeli culture in development another. On the whole, there exists too little 
communication between the resident population and the newcomers, even if 
the latters’ transitional settlement is adjacent to a town or village. Here the 
personality of those entrusted with the guidance of the newcomers—such as 
the representative of the Government, the teacher, the social worker and the 
cultural leader (madrikh)—is important. They symbolize the prevailing cultural 
trends in the country. I have been impressed to see how frequently first 
impressions in the country are influential on the newcomer’s attitude towards 
his environment and hence on his acculturation. First encounters with State 
officials, relatives or former friends, promises given by politicians but sub- 
sequently broken, helpfulness shown by strangers, cold-shouldering or 
hospitality on the part of relatives—all such experiences seem to be of 
tremendous influence and worthy of careful research. 

Long stay in a transitional settlement is harmful. It means prolonged 
hardships, induces in many inactivity, laziness and other mental disturbances 
caused by camp life, delays or even impairs the active participation of the 
new immigrants in the country’s economy, and hampers acculturation. 
On 31 May 1953 there were still 121,977 persons living in transitional 
settlements (ma’barah) and 68,332 in other temporary quarters. 

The relation between adjustment to climatic conditions and acculturation 
was borne out in the investigation among Dutch immigrants: 52.1 per cent 
of the respondents had a greater need for sleep than in Holland though they 
slept as long and as well as in Holland. Without going into details here, 
it can be stated that the increased need for sleep cannot be explained by 
enhanced fatigue or nervousness but by an inadequate adjustment to the 
climate. Immigrants to Israel pay too little attention to the need of adapting 
their ways of housing, working, resting, feeding, and clothing to climate, 
and this influences their general state of health. 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH. SOCIAL PROPHYLAXIS AND THERAPY. RESEARCH 
The significance of the interdependence of mental health and adjustment 
for acculturation and integration is not always sufficiently appreciated. 


Mental processes play an important or decisive role in the development of 
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many physical diseases (so-called psychosomatic diseases) and influence the 
‘course of other ailments, while physical disturbances have an impact on 
‘mental health; the relation of mental health and public health is vitally 
important. In our case, it means that a good general state of health is essential 
| if immigrants are to take firm root. In the investigation among Dutch immi- 
grants, the general state of health of the immigrant was positively related 
‘to his success in adjusting himself to the new environment and to his feeling 
_ of ‘being at home’. Mentally and physically healthy persons not only succeed 
‘better in their acculturation and integration, but by their maturity and 
soundness add a valuable contribution to the culture of the receiving society 
and reduce the disintegration of society entailed by their entrance. Immigrant 
centres should therefore, whenever possible, begin to take care of their 
prospective citizens even before the start of their journey. All that may enhance 
the migrants’ potentialities of adjustment should be done. Preventive and 
curative measures (social prophylaxis and therapy) to counter maladjustment 
should be taken by the authorities concerned as thoroughly and efficiently 
as circumstances allow. 

In conclusion I shall touch on a few such measures to be taken on the basis 
of experience in Israel. They should merely be viewed as an illustration of 
what may be done in this field.? 

Immigration should, in principle, be selective. Ailing immigrants should 
be treated—if possible—before, or at least immediately after, arrival. 
Information to prospective immigrants should be realistic and truthful. 
Children and adolescents from broken homes or arriving without families 
need careful treatment by special agencies, equipped with facilities for mental 
health work. In Israel, the Department for Children and Youth Aliyah 
(immigration) of the Jewish Agency fulfils this task. Children and adolescents 
with family are generally not in need of special treatment, though attention 
should be paid to their specific difficulties in adjusting themselves to the native 
youth. 

The significance of the first impression of the migrants upon entry in the 
country demands the special attention of the authorities concerned. Everything 
possible should be done in order to make it easier for the new arrivals to 
become acquainted with their new environment and to further their 
acculturation. In Israel the army has proved to be extremely useful in welding 
immigrants and residents together. After an initial military training of three 
months the recruits have to undergo six months of part agricultural and part 
military training; special units double this time. There are also intensive 
Hebrew courses of four to five months in boarding schools for professional 
and technical workers. The introduction of one unified State system of 
education will be of the greatest value in fostering the amalgamation of the 
population. 

In view of the cultural lag of various groups of immigrants, especially 
those hailing from backward countries, any attempt to hasten their 
acculturation should, however, be avoided. One should leave their groups 
at first as intact as possible. There are various ways of establishing communic- 
ation between them and the old society. One is through their leaders and 


* For a discussion of principles and methods of mental health work with refugees and displaced persons see Report, 
sth Annual Meeting WFMH, 1952, Group 7, ‘Practical Measures for Dealing with the Mental Health’: ‘Problems 
of Refugees and Displaced Persons.’ 
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elites, as Eisenstadt indicated.1 Another approach to acculturation of adul 
immigrants is through the education of their children, though due consideration 
should be given to the danger of family conflicts. A useful means of furthering 
acculturation is that of school lunches, where children not only learn about 
the suitable food available in the country but also how to prepare and serve 
it, and then can transfer the art of Israeli housekeeping to their homes. Summer 
camps, composed of resident and immigrant children, constitute another 
means of furthering acculturation. 

The education of children from Oriental countries is a special problem. 
Efforts are being made to adapt psychological testing to their requirements, 
It has already become evident that immigrants from Oriental countries are 
especially gifted for all kinds of handicraft. In industry, the problem of 
collaboration between workers with different cultural backgrounds is being 
investigated. The usefulness of community centres for the integration of 
immigrants from different countries in one settlement is being tried out by 
the Hadassah Medical Organization. 

In planning measures to be taken for furthering the acculturation of 
immigrants, one should always have in mind that the receiving population 
on its part has to know the immigrant, to become acquainted with him and 
his culture, be the cultural or social distance small or great. For acculturation 
is not a one-sided process. The integration of many of the new mass immigration 
groups will not be too easy a process in view of differing physical- 
anthropological traits, but the inevitable tensions will not be a permanent 
obstacle if a proper integration policy is applied. Such a policy ought to 
be based on thorough research. 

Research on problems of adjustment, acculturation and integration can 
only be adequate and its results applicable if well planned and co-ordinated 
by multi-disciplinary approach. Among the many problems, that of mental 
health demands special consideration. The psychodynamic conception of 
research on mental health requires close collaboration between sociologists, 
anthropologists, social psychologists and psychiatrists and other mental 
health research workers. In Israel attempts in this direction are being made. 
In the international field co-operation may yield comparable data on problems 
of resettlement of migrants in various parts of the world. 


* S.N, Eisenstadt, ‘Institutionalization of Immigrant Behaviour’, Human Relations, 5, 373, 1952 
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THE LAND REFORM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
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ements, 
ries até F In almost all the countries of the Middle East and in particular in those 
lem of F inhabited by a majority of Arabs and Moslems, the standard of living is 
. being very low; the average per capita share per annum is about U.S.$100 as compared 
ton of & with $300 in Western Germany, $500 in Denmark, $700 in Australia and 
wet by $1,500 in the United States of America. The population is under-nourished: 
P _[E the estimated consumption of food per calories ranges between 2,000 and 
Hon of 500 per head per day. 
ulation Since World War I, there has been a steady increase in the population 
m and § owing to a drop in the death rate—the result of care by social workers for 
tration # newly born infants and their mothers—but there has been practically no 
gration corresponding increase in the total national income, chiefly derived from 
ysical- B the products of the soil. No substantial development of arable land has taken 
nanent HF olace to meet the ever-increasing population; modern industries have been 
ght to & introduced only on a small scale and do not seriously contribute to the national 
income. 
a The cultivable land is shared by two categories of owners: (a) proprietors 
inated B of excessively big estates and (b) small farmers owning stretches of land 
nental hardly allowing them to earn the bare necessaries of life. Besides the above 
on of B two categories, there are large numbers of agricultural workers who depend 
ogists, B entirely on their meagre wages. 
nental The smallholders, struggling for survival, make strenuous efforts to obtain 
made. BH the highest possible yield from their land in spite of the lack of facilities. 
blems 9 The big owners, on the contrary, with some exceptions pay little or no attention 


to their land. Many of them spend all their time in the towns or abroad. 
Modern scientific farming methods are applied only on very few properties 
and modern methods of collective or co-operative farming are unknown. 
Only in rare cases do the big landowners take an interest in the welfare of 
their labourers. When they lease their land to farmers actually living on their 
property they impose—or, till the recent laws, imposed—outrageously high 
rentals which left little or nothing for their tenants. A class of unemployed 
farm labourers was arising as a result of the gradual increase in the population. 

General discontent therefore spread rapidly. There were cries from the 
poorer and middle classes for a revision of the whole land economy. Some 
reform leaders recommended urgent action for the reclamation of arable 
land and that it should be allotted to farmers who owned no property. Others 
went to the extent of urging an immediate redistribution of the present 
cultivable area by fixing a ‘ceiling’ size for holdings and passing all the land 
thus released over to the poorer peasants. In almost all the Middle East 


‘ In Egypt, out of the 6 million acres of cultivated land, 2 millions are owned by 12,000 big landlords whilst there 
are about 2 million small holdings of less than 0.4 acre each, 
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countries it was deemed unavoidable that some action towards a proper 
reform must be taken, in some on a big scale and in others on a smaller scale, 

In Saudi-Arabia and in Syria, it was mainly private enterprise that under. 
took the development of agricultural productivity. In the former the work 
was done in small units; in the latter substantial capital was spent on enlarging 
the cultivated area, which was mainly allotted for the plantation of cotton 
and cereals. The results are satisfactory. 

In Egypt and in Iraq, extensive land reform projects have been planned by 
the Governments. Schemes for the control of the floods of the big rivers and 
the storage of their waters were studied with a view to ensuring adequate 
supplies of water for the irrigation of the millions of acres of arable land of 
which the reclamation was planned. The costs of the above projects both in 
Egypt and in Iraq run to several tens of millions of pounds. The newly gained 
lands are ear-marked mainly for farmers who have no holdings. 

In Iraq, one of several projects for land reform was the ‘Dujaylah Project’. 
Its object was the development of agricultural productivity and the application 
of a policy of small holdings.? 

In Egypt, many projects of land reform have been the object of special 
studies for the last 20 years. They are all directed towards a better control 
of the Nile water and the erection of reservoirs for the storage of the largest 
possible quantity of the flood water for use for perennial irrigation. 

The major project in hand at present is the building of a dam, about 
100 yards high, south of the Aswan dam. This dam is planned to store, in 
the course of the first 10 years, a volume of water ranging between 15,000 and 
20,000 million cubic metres. This will guarantee adequate irrigation for the 
6 million acres under cultivation at present, as well as sufficient water for at 
least another 2 million acres to be reclaimed from the desert and the marshy 
land. It is calculated that after the execution of the above project the yield 
of the land will be increased by at least 50 per cent. The land reclaimed should 
accommodate about half a million families out of those congested on the 
limited space actually under cultivation. 

However, the projected high dam cannot be completed for 8 or 10 years 
and even then the area expected to be reclaimed for cultivation will not be 
enough to give a reasonable share to the millions of farmers and their families 
who own no land. The leaders of the country found the solution to this problem 
in fixing a ceiling to land holdings. In September 1952, after the abdication 
of King Farouk, it was decreed that no landowner was to keep a holding 
of more than 200 acres if he had no children or a maximum of 300 if he had 
more than one child—the surplus to be expropriated on repayment. Thus 
some 3 to 4 million acres of land became available for distribution among 
the farmer families in parcels ranging between two and five acres each, 
according to the fertility of the soil. This area will accommodate another 
three quarters of a million property-less farmers. 

Further, with a view to an improvement of the conditions of agricultural 
tenants, it has also been decreed that a ceiling be fixed for the rental of the 
land, which on no account should exceed seven times the amount of the tax 
thereon, and that the land could only be leased to farmers who actually till it. 
Rentals of land dropped on the promulgation of the above decree to less than 
half the old rates, thus leaving a reasonable remuneration to the poorer classes 


} See infra ‘Miri Sirf Land Development in Iraq’ by Hassan Mohamed Ali. 
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who had formerly received such unfavourable treatment from the big land- 
owners. 

In July 1953 part of the area taken from the big holdings was distributed 
among the landless farmers living in the same villages or near. 

The target which the land reform leaders in Egypt aim at, is practically 
the same as that in Iraq, viz: the creation of a class of farmers who have 
a sense of self-respect to give them the education to rely on their own means 
for the earning of a decent living. The plan also covers the creation of co- 
operative societies, proper schools, practical training in handicrafts, a supply 
of unpolluted drinking water, proper village planning and the provision of 
decent dwelling houses, good roads, etc. 

It is hoped that, once the whole programme is carried out in all the provinces 
of Egypt, the main causes of the general discontent—which has been a great 
menace to the public security for so many years—will have disappeared. 
With the enlargement of the cultivated area and the development of the 
exploitation of Egypt’s rich mineral deposits—and also the electrification of 
the waterfalls and a sound plan for the mechanization of agriculture and 
modernization of industry—the national income should be doubled and the 
general standard of living raised. 


MIRI SIRF LAND DEVELOPMENT IN IRAQ 


HassAN MoHAMED ALI 


The main factor in Iraq’s economy is arable land. Agriculture is therefore the 
chief means of increasing the country’s wealth. Land reclamation was the 
greatest problem during the period when the Ottoman Empire ruled Iraq. 
The rulers considered this country, or rather its arable land, as a mere source 
of taxes, and undertook no productive development. i 

In 1870 Madhat Pasha, the Ottoman Governor, tried to improve the cong- 
tion of the land by means of the Ottoman Land Law. This aimed at distributing 
the cultivated land through the Tapu Department, but unfortunately tlhe 
measure was doomed to failure because the land was not surveyed for the 
purpose of distribution to the deserving. Large-scale land reclamation and 
agricultural improvement were essential operations once the conqueror was 
driven out. Three main factors occupied the attention of the Government, 
namely: (a) Passing of laws and regulations regarding the agrarian structure; 
(b) Selection of irrigation and survey projects; (c) Improvement of agricultural 
facilities. 

As regards the laws and regulations, the aforesaid Ottoman Law was the 
principal basis of the agrarian system until the Government enacted the land 
settlement and Juzma laws, an adequate remedy for the land problem in Iraq. 
Every effort was made to find the means by which agriculture in Iraq could 
be improved through a reasonable agrarian system, because the haphazard, 
agrarian policy had had a bad influence on cultivation and the general 
security of the country. The distribution of the usable land in a legal, secure 
manner, so that boundaries were definitely determined, was recognized as an 
urgent necessity. Agricultural improvement, and its perpetuation, largely 
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depended upon increasing the efforts of those who had actually worked the 
agricultural regions. It was necessary to help and encourage them, because it 
is difficult in any country to build up the agricultural structure on a sound 
economic basis unless the agrarian system is established on stable, constant 
foundations. The plan was designed to encourage cultivation by the distri- 
bution of land through Tapu in accordance with the Land Law. State lands 
which are leased and utilized by individuals could be allotted through Tapu 
after the revision of the law restricting land distribution. In this way they 
would be turned to the common benefit and would make diligent landowners 
of the farmers and taxpayers. But during the first period of the national 
regime, these steps could not be taken rapidly, owing to the primitive methods 
of survey, registration and delineation, which had to be modified before the 
land could be distributed. 

These deficiencies were overcome after the enactment of the land 
Settlement Law in 1938. This law classified the lands (Mumlokah-Matrokah- 
Mokofah-Miri), and the Miri lands were further classified into Miri procured 
through Tapu, Miri granted by Luzma, and Miri Sirf land. Confirmation 
of such rights as ownership, ingress and egress, public domain, water utility, 
boundary delineation and determination of the area, are among the results 
of this law. 

In consequence, land use through so-called Luzma was the predominant type. 
This legal term, during the Ottoman era, strengthened the claims of the tribes 
to the legal rights acquired on Miri land through the passage of time. The idea 
of a tribe holding the land through so-called Luzma prevailed at that period. 
It began to diminish after World War I, and was replaced by individual 
and small community claims. Land lease is one type of this land use. The 
Government began to lease vast areas of Miri Sirf land under the land tax law 
No.73, 1936 and arable land regulation No. 13, 1948. 

In order to organize, land use, the Government has, in addition to the afore- 
said law, enacted other laws; the law of selling the Miri Sirf land No. 11, 1940 
ard the amended law 80 of so-called (Jé’fa) land tax. 

This legislation, although to a great extent it regulated the method of land 
utilization and helped to enlarge the cultivation and reclamation of Miri land, 
also enabled certain people to obtain vast areas of Miri land in various parts of 
Iraq, especially the flood irrigation regions near the communities. This fact 
placed vast areas at the disposal of a few landowners, while the situation of 
the Iraqi farmers changed but little; a widening of the social rift between the 
two categories resulted. 

It was essential to find a remedy through new legislation that would encou- 
rage small ownership, employ the maximum number of people in farming, 
and improve their standard of living. The result was the enactment of the 
Miri Sirf Land Development Law No. 23, 1945 and the regulations issued in 
1946, which have improved the agricultural status of Iraq by progressive 
stages with the following results: (a) Improvement of agricultural conditions 
from the technical standpoint; (b) Assistance and encouragement of the Iraqi 
farmers and the creation of a small ownership class; (c) Employment of the 
maximum number of people in cultivation; (d) Provision of an opportunity 
to settle the tribes permanently; (e) Establishment of moderne rural commu- 
nities; (f) Development of all Miri Sirf land. 

This law is considered a vital means of raising the standards of a poor 
class. It is a substantial step towards Miri Sirf land reform, because it has 
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determined the features of Miri land utilization, and the method of safeguard- 
ing land rights over a period of time. It has set the goal for the improvement 
of the individual’s living standard, and has helped him to overcome ignorance 
and to avoid the scourge of the usurer. 

This is a great accomplishment of which Iraq can be proud. The law will 
increase small ownership among the citizens, who will be encouraged to 
settle down and become farmers. By this means the individual’s income will 
increase and his standard of living improve; and, subsequently, the Govern- 
ment will benefit in revenue. 

The Government selected the Dujaila region as the centre of this economic 
and social experiment owing to its fertility and the abundance of water 
available for irrigation. The Government dug the Dujaila Main Canal to 
receive water from the Tigris River, up stream of Kut Barrage. The canal 
is more than 50 kilometres long, and irrigates vast areas of land estimated at 
more than 400,000 dunams—250,000 dunams of this land being Miri Sirf lands 
(state domain). Many lateral trenches were dug to irrigate the land, which 
was subdivided into small uniform holdings of 100 dunams each. The committee 
set up by a provision of the law selected deserving individuals among the 
thousands of applicants drawn from tribes which were settling in the area 
and nearby. After the committee had selected the applicants, it began to 
carry out operations designed to improve the general agricultural standard. 

The committee established experimental farms, nurseries, headquarters, 
offices, housing for the staff and supervisors and a power kouse. 

The land distribution was carried out in accordance with certain term 
agreed upon between the committee and the settlers. Some of the terms of 
this agreement are: 

1. The holding shall not be leased or disposed of, or ceded to any other person. 

2. An orchard shall be planted on each holding, the area of which shall be 
determined by the committee. 

3. The rotation of crops as practised at the Dujaila Project shall be followed. 

4. A dwelling shall be built for the accommodation of the farmer and his 
labourers. 

Should the settler violate the above terms, he shall be given written warning 

that his holding will be forfeited. This warning shall be repeated three times 

at reasonable intervals of not less than one month. If, by then, the violations 

have not ceased, the land will be forfeited. 

If, after a period of 10 years from the date of signing the contract, the 
committee is satisfied that the settler has executed the terms of the Land 
Development Contract, the holding shall be turned over to the settler. Should 
he die during the period of contract, all the rights and duties provided for 
under the agreement shall be transferred to his heirs. 

When the Government was convinced of the success of the Dujaila Project, 
it decided to adopt the terms of this law for all the Miri Sirf land in Iraq, and 
enacted the Miri Sirf Land Development Law No. 43, 1951. The provisions 
of this law cover all the Miri Sirf land in Iraq, including the lands watered 
by gravity irrigation, those depending on rainfall, the mountainous land, and 
the high lands irrigated by water-pumps. This law lays down maximum 
holdings to be given to any one settler as follows: 100 dunams in the flow 
irrigation land, 400 dunams in land that depends on rainfall, 200 dunams in 
lands that are irrigated by low pumping, 500 dunams in lands that are irrigated 
by high pumping and 200 dunams in mountainous land. This law enables 
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land to be given to civil and military pensioners, employees who have served 
the Government for a certain period, retired policemen and soldiers, and to 
graduates of primary and religious schools who wish to work in agriculture. 
In accordance with this law, the Miri Sirf land at Hawija Project, Kurkuk 
province (about 35,000 dunams), Sharazoor Project land, Sulimania province 
(about 35,500 dunams), Jasira el-Sadah land, Hilla province (about 5,000 
dunams) Latifiya Project land (about 25,000 dunams) and part of the flow 
irrigation and rainfall Miri Sirf lands at Makhmour Kadah. Arbeel province, 
are apportioned in a manner similar to those at the Dujaila Project. These 
lands are divided into small uniform areas of an average of 70 dunams each at 
Hawija and Sharazoor and 50 dunams at the Latifiya Project. Of the rainfall 
land in Mosul Province—about 7 million dunams—a great proportion has been 
divided into areas of 300-400 dunams, and land division is still going ahead. 

Surveying at the Greater Mussiab Project, Hilla province—about 300,000 
dunams—is still in progress. There are 1,317 settlers at Dujaila, 320 at Hawija 
Project, 354 at Sharazoor Project, 465 at Latifiya Project, 65 at Jasira el- 
Sadah Project, 50 at Makhmour Project, and more than 4,500 settlers on 
rainfall land in Mosul province. 

The extent of the action taken is not represented merely by the number 
of settlers to whom land has been distributed, but also by the establishment 
of modern rural communities with sanitary facilities, economic and cultural 
services. These vital services are supported by the Miri Sirf Land Develop- 
ment Committee and the other authorities concerned, and by the Development 
Board, which has allocated a large sum of money to complete the various 
projects. 

From an economic standpoint, the settlers are generally better off than 
other Iraqi farmers, because they follow the committee’s instructions about 
crop rotation. Wheat and barley are the main winter crops, and sesame, 
green grain, chickling vetch, and cotton are the main summer ones. On 
each holding the land is subdivided to grow different crops; five dunams 
are reserved for dwellings and orchards, palm trees, grape vines, apple trecs, 
citrus, etc. The Government nurseries being established on the projects 
are trying to increase the number of fruit trees, ornamental trees, etc., in order 
to supply the settlers’ and the project’s gardens. As regards the project’s 
social conditions, the tendency at the present time is to set up modern villages 
for the settlers, designed by specialists. The type of settlement on Dujaila 
Project was a cluster of houses where four farms met. But this type has been 
changed in favour of modern villages in order to create a regular social life 
and provide settler-facilities. Modern villages of 52 houses are now being built 
at the Makhmour Project. Similar villages will be set up on the other projects. 
With regard to health services, clinics have been set up on the various Miri Sirf 
projects in order to advise and treat the settlers and their families. At present, 
there are two clinics at the Dujaila Project, besides the mobile van clinics 
which move among the settlers from time to time. There is a clinic at the 
Hawija Project and one at the Sharazoor Project. Work is progressing on 
clinics at the Makhmour and Latifiyah Projects. 

Schools have been built in order to reduce illiteracy throughout the Miri 
Sirf development projects. Three primary schools have been set up at Dujaila, 
and it is proposed to start an agricultural intermediate school there. There is 
a primary school at Hawija Project, and one at Sharazoor Project. Schools 
are being built at Latifiya and Makhmour, and others are to follow. 
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The Miri Sirf Land Development Law and the regulations issued to imple- 
ment it, and the Dujaila Land Law both contain provisions that allow the 
settler an initial long-term loan—to be repaid by him in instalments—which 
will enable him to develop the land given to him. The first settlers at Dujaila 
were loaned 100 dinars apiece, while the Hawija, Sharazoor, and Jasira el- 
Sadah settlers were loaned 50 dinars apiece. 

The law also contains certain provisions that strengthen and encourage 
co-operative movements throughout the projects. Two co-operative associa- 
tions were set up at Dujaila, the first for general agriculture and the second for 
consumer goods. The first supplied the settlers with tractors, vehicles, other 
agricultural machines and flour mills, and established many co-operative 
shops from which they could purchase their requirements. 

Most of the settlers joined these two associations and owned more than one 
share. The two associations were dissolved, and several co-operative associa- 
tions were then set up at Dujaila and at the other Miri Sirf land development 
projects which made loans to the settlers in accordance with expert recommen- 
dations. These co-operative associations played a vital part in reviving social 
life in the Dujaila Project. The Miri Sirf land development programme has the 
additional advantage that the United Nations agencies and other experts 
have begun to study the project’s progress, the basis of its development, and 
the methods and procedure of operation. 

With the collaboration of Iraqi officials, Unesco, more than a year ago, 
selected the Dujaila Project to be a fundamental education training centre. 
The Ministry of Education and the Miri Sirf Land Development Committee 
are supporting Unesco with all available facilities and accommodation to 
enable it to carry out these activities successfully. The World Health Organ- 
ization, which is operating in the north of Iraq, has decided to establish a 
centre at Sharazoor in Sulemania province to fight malaria. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization has sent a number of its specialists to study and 
survey the Miri Sirf land development programme. Unesco, through its 
technical expert in Iraq, offered valuable technical assistance in handicrafts. 
The Unesco expert has established a wool-processing factory on a small scale. 
The preliminary steps of this project, which is composed of two sections—an 
electric power plant, which is being built, and the handcraft factory, which 
is now producing—have been completed. Training units have been set up 
for the settlers’ children, especially in simple carpentry and iron work. 
Doubtless, these steps will be of valuable scientific and technical advantage, 
and will shortly be repeated throughout the other Miri Sirf land projects. 


THE ARAB DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY’S PROJECT 
IN JERICHO, JORDAN 


Ceci, HovurRAni 


Perhaps the most interesting agricultural, social and educational experiment 
being conducted in the Middle East today is the project of the Arab Develop- 
ment Society near the town of Jericho on the west bank of the Jordan. This 
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project is at one and the same time an experiment in the utilization of under- 
ground sources of water (the existence of which was not suspected until the 
Society, under the guidance and inspiration of its President, Musa Alami, 
dug its first well in 1949); an experiment in housing, which has established 
certain facts about costs and standards involved in providing homes for 
refugees now living in tents and caves; an experiment in educating the ‘lost 
generation’ of Arab youth from the refugee camps to become useful members 
of society; an experiment in agricultural and irrigation techniques which will 
have to be developed if and when the Jordan Valley is cultivated on a large 
scale; and above all an experiment in self-help conducted exclusively by 
Palestinian Arabs seeking by their own efforts to redeem themselves and to 
restore a self-confidence badly shattered by the events of 1948. 

The importance of the project has received international recognition in 
learned publications such as the Middle East Fournal,! recent articles appearing 
in Time magazine® and in the New York Times, the interest displayed by 
visiting foreign diplomats, experts and technicians, and by a recent grant 
from the Ford Foundation to expand the educational side of the project. 


HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 


The Project of the Arab Development Society in its actual state today is the 
outcome of years of experiment and reflection. The fluid political, social and 
economic conditions of Palestine and Jordan in recent times have not provided 
the stable climate in which long-term planning could be carried out, and_ it 
was the ability of the Society to adapt itself to changing conditions, and its 
President’s brilliant flair for improvisation which enabled it to survive and 
make a success of its efforts. 

The origin of the project is to be found in the attempts made by Musa Alami! 
in 1944 and 1945 to interest the Arab League in a programme of village 
welfare in Palestine designed to check the progressive alienation of land from 
Arab to Jewish hands which was a consequence of the poverty, ignorance, lack 
of credit facilities and general backwardness of the Arab fellahin.® In order to 
administer this programme Musa Alami formed a group in Jerusalem, com- 
posed of prominent Palestinian Arab personalities, under the name of the 
Arab Development Society.* The members of the group adopted Musa Alami’s 
proposals, and the Government of Iraq generously subscribed the sum of 
250,000 Iraq dinars (equivalent to the same amount in sterling) ; this has been 
the main fund from which the Society has financed its work. 

With the intention of founding a model village which would set standards for 
village housing, the Society purchased a large tract of land in the Jenin area 
and a smaller piece in the upper Jordan Valley. The former tract, however, 
fell into Israeli hands in 1949 and the capital expenditure and effort 


? See Middle East Journal, Washington, D.C. Vol. 5, No. 4, Autumn 1951. 

* See Time, 20 July 1953 (Atlantic edition). 

3 The New York Times on two successive days, 6 and 7 July 1953, published front-page and leading articles 
about the Project, which it called ‘Mr Alami’s Oasis’. 

* For biographical details, see Middle East Journal, October 1949. 

* For details of this programme, see Middle East Journal, Autumn 1951, pp. 497-8. 

* For the constitution and programme of the Arab Development Society, see pamphlet published by the Society 
in July 1953 at Jerusalem. 
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made there and in other districts by the Society were wiped out.’ With the 
destruction of the former Palestine, the establishment of Israel, and the annex- 
ation of what remained in Arab hands to Transjordan, the problem of raising 
the standards of village life ina settled community was transcended by a new 
and vastly more difficult one—what could be done to save the uprooted 
Palestinian Arab community from complete disintegration and dispersion? 
Almost the whole of that community was now uprooted; moreover the greater 
part of the refugees were from rural areas, and with the loss of their lands and 
the possibility of carrying on a way of life which had been pursued for centuries, 
they were threatened with speedy destruction as a community if left to rot in 
camps, with their demoralizing life of inactivity. 

Faced by this vast problem, and at the same time now having only very 
limited financial assets,? the Society had to re-think its programme and pur- 
pose. What remained of their funds could be spent on relief, but it would not 
go very far, and then the Society would have to close down. The money left 
was not sufficient to rehabilitate or resettle any significant number of refugees, 
even had resettlement been then a practical policy. There remained the 
possibility of using their funds for an experiment which would demonstrate 
certain basic facts simultaneously to the refugees themselves, to the Arab 
Government, and to the international organizations concerned with the 
problem either on the political or humanitarian level. It was this last course 
which Musa Alami decided to take. 

For the purpose which he had in mind Musa Alami chose as the site of his 
experiment the southern end of the Jordan Valley, just north of the Dead 
Sea, which is the lowest place on the surface of the globe. In June 1949 the 
Society obtained permission from the Government of Jordan to take possession 
of an area of land to the extent of some 5,000 acres and to develop it. This 
area was Officially registered as ‘dead and waste’; except after the scanty rains 
(an average of three inches per year) no vegetation grew on it, and to all 
intents and purposes it was a desert, as hot and desolate as any in 
Arabia. 

The first basic fact which Musa Alami wished to make clear, particularly 
to the United Nations organization in charge of relief and works projects, was 
that before dismissing an area of land as unsuitable for development because 
of lack of water or for any other reason, it was necessary to explore its possibi- 
lities to the full. UNRWA was of the opinion that the Jordan Valley offered 
no attractive possibilities for refugee rehabilitation, and favoured the transfer 
of the bulk of the refugees to Syria, Iraq and Libya. This opinion was based on 
the premise that there was not enough water to make the Jordan Valley, and 
in particular its southern end, cultivable. 

Accordingly the Arab Development Society proceeded to dig a well, with a 
primitive rig of their own construction. The result was immediately encourag- 
ing. Water was found at less than a hundred feet: it was sweet, 
with an extremely low salinity, and it was plentiful. Since the first well was 
dug, 24 more wells have been dug, all of them showing similar results. The 
average flow from each well now in operation‘ is 100 cubic metres per hour. No 


Pending of course the possibility of compensation. 
200,000 Jordan dinars. 

In 1953 the Society received a well-boring machine as a joint gift from Tapline and Aramco; till then it had had, 
at great expense, to hire a rig. 

“ The Society does not have money to buy pumps and motors for the others. 
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diminution in the flow has been observed after three years of continuous 
pumping. 

With this underground supply of water, the Society could begin to cultivate 
the land at its disposal. To date 2,500 dunams (625 acres) have been desalted 
and made cultivable. On this area 16,000 forest trees, 10,000 banana trees, 
5,000 citrus trees, and 8,000 vines have been planted and are flourishing, in 
addition to highly successful crops of vegetables, cereals and cotton. The great 
fertility of the soil, the plentiful supply of water, and the intense heat combine 
to produce extraordinary results, and the face of nature has already been 
changed by the green oasis which the Society has created in just over three 
years. 

Accordingly, the first objective which Musa Alami and the Society set 
themselves has been achieved. The existence of hitherto unsuspected. under- 
ground sources of water has been proved, and what was previously regarded 
as uncultivable land has become the most fertile and productive land in the 
region. One of the immediate results has been to stimulate private enterprise 
to look for water in the vicinity of the Society’s land, and 15 wells have been 
successfully dug and gardens and orchards planted. The price of land in the 
neighbourhood has risen from practically nothing to 30 Jordan dinars. 

Another result of the Society’s success in finding new water supplies has 
been to compel UNRWA and the governments which are its main supporters 
to turn their attention back to the Jordan Valley as the one area which in 
the near future could enable any considerable number of refugees to be 
rehabilitated. The utilization of the water of the Yarmuk and Jordan rivers, 
of such surface water as can be trapped and stored, and of underground water, 
would permit a considerable portion of the 600,000 dunams (150,000 acres) 
of the valley to be cultivated, giving employment and land to perhaps 250,000 
refugees. 

The second basic fact which Musa Alami wished to demonstrate both to the 
refugees themselves and to the Arab governments was that there was an alter- 
native line of action to allowing the refugees to remain in the camps until 
they could return to their homes. The choice was not one between settlement 
or repatriation, but between the demoralizing life of the camps or a life which 
would restore to the refugees their usefulness as productive members of society 
and their dignity and self-respect as human beings. Whatever their future 
destiny might be, the important thing was to rescue them from inactivity 
and to point out to them a way by which they could work out their own sal- 
vation. To the local governments, moreover, Musa Alami wished to demon- 
strate that the refugees were not a burden on the economy of the country, but 
could assist in the process of developing hitherto undeveloped areas; and that 
the problem of raising living standards through increased productivity was a 
problem common to all the inhabitants, refugee or other. 

A third objective which Musa Alami and the Arab Development Society 
set themselves was to discover the costs of refugee rehabilitation not by sitting 
in offices behind adding machines, but by process of actual experiment; and 
thereby to reach certain conclusions about the living standards which could be 
achieved with a given amount of money. It was the belief of Musa Alami that 
any attempt to provide homes other than tents for the refugees should aim 
at providing living standards higher than those from which they had come, and 
so act as a lever whereby the living standards of the non-refugee population 
could be raised. What this would cost could only be determined by trial and 
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error. The Society’s project therefore included the building of a model village 
with all community facilities. The village consists of 65 houses, a school, 
clinic, storehouses, pumphouses and public oven. The houses are of two sizes: 
the larger consists of two living rooms, kitchen, lavatory, shower, and a small 
verandah, covering 82 square metres of floor space; the smaller have the same 
facilities but only one living room. The building material is mud, baked in the 
sun to make hard bricks which provide excellent insulation against the heat. 
In spite of the fact that cement, timber and plumbing material all had to be 
purchased at high prices,! the average cost of each house worked out at 
340 Jordan dinars ($952). 

Taking into account all the expenses involved in the discovery of water, 
land reclamation, the purchase of machinery and agricultural equipment, 
the construction of buildings and the provision of social services, the Society 
reached for the average cost of rehabilitating one refugee family a figure much 
lower than the figure of $3,000 per family which the Director of UNRWA, 
Mr. John Blandford, estimated as the cost where considerable irrigation and 
desalting of the land is necessary (this figure including the estimated cost of 
45 Jordan dinars ($126) for a mud hut).? 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJ.cCT 


It was the original intention of the Society that the village constructed on the 
site of the project should be a co-operative village, and that on the completion 
of work on land reclamation the refugee settlers would constitute a self- 
governing community. Certain factors, however, intervened to modify the 
Society’s policy. In the first place, although enthusiastic about the discovery 
of water, the refugees showed no willingness to leave the camps and settle 
on the project. They were reluctant to risk losing their rations by finding 
employment which in their minds might not last and, above all, they feared 
that by settling on the project they might somehow lose their rights to the 
homes now under Israeli control which remain the object of all their thoughts 
and hopes, or to compensation. In the dim twilight of the camps it is what 
has been lost that still beckons, not what can be done to take its place.* 

In the second place, a’new problem was arising among the refugees owing 
to the existence of a large number of boys and girls for whom there were 
either the most meagre educational facilities or none at all, and: who were 
growing up in a world which offered them no country, no future, no hope. 
Unless something was done to rescue this ‘lost generation’ of Arab youth, 
there was a serious danger that they would constitute a disruptive force 
throughout the Arab countries, nihilistic because the world offered them 
nothing, destructive because they had known nothing but destruction. In the 
third place, there was an increasing possibility, created by the discovery of 
underground water and the growing attention of international experts and 
engineers to the Yarmuk River Project, that the Jordan Valley would become 
the site of large-scale development; this would create the demand for farmers 
with the special skills which irrigated cultivation in the Jordan Valley demands, 


1 Jordan having practically no raw materials needed for construction. 


* See New York Times, 16 July 1951. 
2 The mentality of refugees everywhere is similar; it can only be fought by changing the conditions in which they 


live, not by argument and reason. 
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and for the technicians and artisans who would be needed to build a new § the 


community. tior 

All these three factors combined to convince Musa Alami and the Arab \ 
Development Society to change the emphasis of their project from being J ach 
primarily an agricultural to becoming chiefly an educational one. In March § jn « 
1952, a Vocational Training Centre was opened which is being built up toa § dev 
strength of 120 boys.* pio 


The students of the Vocational Training Centre are chosen mainly from the con 
large class of orphans which the war in Palestine created. Since they have no 
homes, the Society must assume complete responsibility for them all year 
round, and assume the functions of parents. Boys are accepted between the 
ages of 11 and 15, and will remain until they are 19. In addition to elementary 
education they are taught practical agriculture and crafts. They live in the 
houses constructed on the project, and when they have finished their training they 
will be given the chance of settling on the land. As far as possible they run 
their own affairs; it is part of the training to instil into them the spirit of co- 
operation and self-reliance. T 

If funds can be found, it is the intention of the Society to expand the boys’ A 
centre so that it can take 250 students, and to found a centre for girls, also to 
the number of 250. The vocational training which it is hoped will eventually 


be offered will include: (a) Agriculture, comprising tree growing, cultivation as 
of cereals, vegetables, cotton, sugar cane and beet, horticulture, apiculture, TI 
poultry farming, dairy farming including pasteurization and cheese and butter de 
manufacture, and certain industries connected with agriculture such as canning ler 
of vegetables and fruits and a flour mill. (b) Crafts, comprising carpentry, hy 
mechanical and electrical training, plumbing, tailoring and sewing, shoe- Pa 
making, embroidery. (c) Industries, including weaving, tile and brick manu- 
facture, and a printing and binding press. 

The boys and girls trained in the Centre will, it is hoped, constitute an ™ 
important element in the building of a new community in the Jordan Valley T 
which will follow on the development of the water resources of the region. to 
Not only will they provide a farming class skilled in the special techniques of W 
cultivation required by the climatic and soil conditions of the valley; they will in 
also provide some of the skilled labour force which will be necessary for the se 
construction, repair and servicing of the new communities. If the vision of a 
Jordan Valley Authority should become real, the Vocational Training Centre E 
will play an important role as experimental station and training ground. C 
‘Even if it did not exist, it would be necessary to invent it.’ : 

The future development of the Arab Development Society’s project will 
depend largely on the financial resources available. With present resources, t] 
and the existing stage of utilization of the land, the Society expects by 1955 to Nn 
receive an income from its crops sufficient to support the Vocational Training v 
Centre. The full utilization of the land and other resources of the Society § 
would enable it to expand the Centre by the addition of the industrial branch 
and the enlargement of the agricultural and crafts sections, and to take care : 
of 500 boys and girls, 100 of whom would graduate yearly. It would also 
enable the Society to give employment to between 500 and 1,000 refugee I 
families on the work of the project. On the basis of the experience gained in , 


2 A grant of $149,000 from the Ford Foundation in July 1953 will enable the Society to increase the bulldings 
and services of the Centre, and thus help to raise the standard of agricultural training. 
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the development of the project to date, the total cost of this complete utiliza- 
tion of resources is estimated at 500,000 Jordan dinars. 

Whether or not this further expansion takes place, the progress so far 
achieved justifies the description of the project as a most significant experiment 
in developing unused land and water resources, it has pointed the way to the 
development of a vast area of territory in the Jordan Valley and is doing 
pioneer work in the great task of reconstituting the dispersed Palestinian Arab 


community. 


C. RESEARCH INSTITUTES 


THE CULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF 
ARAB STATES: ITS ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAMME? 


THE GENERAL SECRETARIAT 


The General Secretariat of the League of Arab States is composed of various 
departments which are concerned with Arab affairs in general and the common prob- 
lems of the Arab world. Thus there are departments for political affairs, economics, 
hygienic and social affairs, juridical problems, communications, publicity and press, ; 
Palestinian problems, and also the cultural department, with which we deal here. 


AIMS OF THE CULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


The main objective of the Cultural Department is to unify, or, at least, to try to bring 
together the different educational systems and curricula throughout the Arab countries, 
which are in fact socially similar parts of one nation, dispersed and divided by events 
into independent states and peoples. Political events have caused their isolation and 
separation in various fields, one of which is that of education and culture. 

Thus the Cultural Department could be considered a sort of common Ministry of 
Education for all Arab countries. It is part of a cultural apparatus embodying the 
Cultural Committee, its permanent bureau, and the local cultural committees in the 
capitals of the different Arab states. All these various parts of the cultural apparatus 
co-operate smoothly to fulfil the above-mentioned objective, and also strive to expand 
the horizons of Arab culture through the translation of Western classics into Arabic, 
the encouragement of authorship and publication and the holding of cultural conferences. 
Moreover, the Cultural Department endeavours to collect Arabic manuscripts— 
wherever they can be found—and to put photographic copies at the disposal of 
specialized scholars. 


THE CULTURAL TREATY 


Early in 1946, some months after the creation of the League of Arab States, the Cultural 
Treaty was concluded. It embodied all the various objectives of cultural co-operation, 


' Documentation prepared by Mr. Said Fahim, deputy director of the Cultural Department of the League 
of Arab States. 
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and planned schemes to fulfil such co-operation. The text of this treaty, which was 

approved by the League Council, runs as follows: 

Article I, The Member States of the League do hereby agree to establish, each in its 
respective country, a local organization whose functions shall be the promotion and 
development of cultural co-operation between Arab states. Each state shall have 
full freedom to choose the way in which such organizations are to be formed. 

Article II. Member States agree to the exchange of professors and teachers between 
their respective schools and institutions in accordance with such general or individual 
conditions as shall be agreed upon between them. The duration of service of exchange 
professors or teachers who are government officials shall be reckoned as part of their 
government service, entitling them to retain their original government posts with the 
consequent rights of promotion and pension. 

Article IIT. Member States agree to the exchange of students and pupils between their 
schools and institutions. They shall be admitted to the classes for which they are 
fitted within the limits of the places available, due regard being paid to regulations 
governing such schools and institutions. To facilitate such‘an exchange, the Member 
States, with due observance of the fundamental educational principles applied in 
their respective countries, shall endeavour to standardize educational stages and 
certificates. Such procedure shall be governed by specific agreements concluded 
between the respective States. 

Each Member State shall also extend to the country or countries concerned all 
possible facilities for the establishment of residential quarters for the accommodation 
of pupils. 

Article IV. Member States shall endeavour to encourage cultural tours, as well as 
scouting and sporting excursions, to those areas of their countries to which access is 
allowed by their respective governments. They shall also encourage the holding of 
cultural and educational conferences for the benefit of students, and extend all 
possible facilities for such purposes, particularly with regard to travel and the reduc- 
tion of travelling expenses. 

Article V. Member States agree to the establishment in their respective countries of 
educational and scientific institutes by any other Member State. 

Article VI. Member States shall co-operate with one another for the revival, preservation 
and dissemination of the Arabs’ legacy to art and literature, so as to make such 
legacy available to all scholars. 

Article VII. To keep pace with the world’s intellectual movement, the Member States 
shall encourage the translation from foreign languages of works of famous authors, 
classical or modern, and co-ordinate all efforts exerted in this direction. 

They shall also encourage intellectual production in the Arab countries by diverse 
methods, such as the establishment of literary and scientific institutes, and the 
organization of competitions amongst writers and authors, awarding prizes for the 
best achievements in literature, science and art. 

Article VIII. Member States shall undertake to enact legislation safeguarding literary, 
scientific and art copyrights in their respective countries. 

Article IX. Member States shall endeavour to unify scientific expressions and terms 
through the medium of joint congresses, conferences and committees to be organized 
for the purpose, and through bulletins to be published by these bodies. They shall 
also endeavour to develop and promote the Arabic language soas to make it capable of 
rendering all modern literary and scientific expressions, and to make Arabic the 
medium for teaching all subjects at all educational stages throughout the Arab 
countries. 

Article X. Member States shall endeavour to strengthen relations between public 
libraries and scientific, historical and art museums in their respective countries by 
various means, such as the exchange of literary works, indexes, replicas of ancient 
relics, and facsimiles. They shall also endeavour to exchapge technical and scientific 
experts, and excavation missions by means of agreements to be concluded between 
the respective states. 

Article XI. Member States agree to strengthen relations and facilitate co-operation 
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between scientists, scholars, journalists, people engaged in liberal professions, and 
those connected with the stage, the cinema, music and broadcasting—wherever 
these exist—through the organization of visits from one country to another. 

They shall also encourage, for the same purpose, the holding of cultural, educational 
and scientific conferences, the placing of adequately equipped research centres and 
laboratories at the disposal of scientists and scholars of other countries for the 
conducting and demonstration of scientific research, and the publication of periodic 
bulletins on all works written and research made in all Arab countries. 

They shall make it obligatory for all authors and publishers to present copies of 
all publications written or issued by them to the Cultural Committee of the League 
for preservation in its library and for distribution to public libraries in each state. 

Article XIT. Member States agree to introduce into the educational syllabuses of their 
respective countries sufficient literary, geographical and historical matter to enable 
students to form a clear idea about the life and civilization of the other Arab countries. 
They shall also endeavour to establish an Arabic library for pupils in each state. 

Article XIIT. Member States shall endeavour to acquaint their nationals with the cultural 
social, economic and political conditions of the other Arab states through the media 
of the radio, the theatre, the cinema, the press or any other means, and also through 
the establishment of museums for Arab culture and civilization, adequately equipped 
by them and by other Member States to ensure success, and through the organization 
of periodical art and literary exhibitions and school festivals in the different Arab 
countries. 

Article XIV. Member States shall encourage the establishment of Arab cultural and 
social clubs in their respective countries. 

Article XV. Member States shall adopt all measures necessary to ensure the closest 
similarity possible in matters of legislation. They shall also endeavour to unify 
their laws wherever practicable, and to introduce comparative legal study of Arab 
countries into the syllabuses of their respective educational institutions. 

Article XVI. This Treaty shall be ratified by the undersigned States in accordance with 
their respective constitutional regulations at the earliest possible date: The instruments 
of ratification shall be entrusted for safe custody to the Secretariat-General of the 
League which shall draw up a separate procés-verbal registering the deposit of the 
ratification instrument of each country, and shall communicate the fact to other 
Member States. 

Article XVII. Other Arab countries may join this Treaty by notifying such a desire to the 
Secretary-General of the League, who shall in turn communicate the fact to other 
Member States. 

Article XVIII, This Treaty shall come into force one month after the deposit of the 
ratification instruments by two Member States. The same applies to the other states 
that ratify the Treaty after it has come into force. 

Article XIX. Any State bound by the obligations of this Treaty may withdraw therefrom 
by notifying the Secretary-General to that effect. Withdrawal shall take effect six 
months after the despatch of such a notice. 


THE CULTURAL APPARATUS 


The cultural apparatus of the Arab League is composed of the four following organi- 
zations: 


The Cultural Committee 


This Committee meets once or twice every year in one of the Arab capitals, in order 
to supervise the activities ef the Cultural Department and to examine and discuss the 
agenda (which the Cultural Department prepares with approval of the Permanent 
Bureau). Then it adopts its resolutions and recommendations, pending their consent 
and sanction by the League Council. 
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The Permanent Bureau 


This stems from the Cultural Committee and represents the Member States, each of 
whom sends a single delegate. It meets in Cairo once a month on an average, and it 
expresses the wishes of Member States, reviews the activities of the Cultural Depart- 
ment and works with it in preparing the projects to be submitted to the Cultural 
Committee. 


The Cultural Department 


This is one of the fundamental departments deriving from the general secretariat of the 
Arab League in Cairo. It studies all proposals received from individuals, institutes and 
governments before submitting them to the Cultural Committee or to its Permanent 
Bureau. Then it carries into effect the decisions, resolutions and recommendations of 
the latter bodies, and communicates them to the Member States. Its fundamental 
objective is to co-ordinate the plans and schemes of the four organizations, to strengthen 
ties between them and the Member States, and to create a real understanding with the 
international organizations for education, culture and science. 


Local Committees in the Capitals of Arab States 


These committees co-operate with the Ministries of Education in the Member States, 
in order to be able to execute the decisions, resolutions and wishes communicated to 
each Ministry of Education. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CULTURAL COMMITTEE 


The Cultural Committee has held its sessions in Cairo, Alexandria, Beyrouth and 
Amman; while the Permanent Bureau has met 46 times in Cairo. During these sessions 
and meetings, various topics were discussed and resolutions adopted. 

The following topics were amongst the subjects discussed at these meetings: creation 
of the Institute for the Revival of Arabic Manuscripts; co-ordination of contacts 
between Arab states and Unesco; protection of literary property; topics for cultural 
conferences; encouragement of authorship and publication; translation of world classics; 
using both radio and cinema for promoting Arabic culture; issue of annual calendar 
for Arabic culture; encouragement of scientific research; organization of excavation 
work in the Arab states; unification of scientific idioms; commemoration of great Arab 
and Moslem scientists and philosophers; holding Arab sports rallies; fighting illiteracy; 
teaching the blind; adult education, unification of different stages of study; standardiza- 
tion of school curricula; exchange of professors and students; educating Palestinian 
refugees; establishing a residence for Arab students in Cairo and editing an Arab 
encyclopedia. 


INSTITUTE OF HIGHER ARABIC STUDIES 


It was decided that an institute for higher learning should be established in Cairo, as an 
organization attached to the general secretariat of the Arab League. Its doors 
opened last October, and university graduates from different Arab countries will study 
Arab affairs from the political, economic, social and literary points of view. The 
course will last two years, and an M.A. degree will be awarded to those who prove 
successful. : 
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CULTURAL CONFERENCES 


The Cultural Department holds public conferences from time to time in order to 
obtain the opinions of professors, scientists and experts on certain subjects. Delegates 
of Arab states are invited to such conferences, together with representatives of 
universities, literary academies and scientific institutes. Experts in cultural and scien- 
tific research are also personally invited. Decisions taken by such conferences are 
submitted to a cultural committee which investigates them to make sure that they suit 
the circumstances of the various Arab countries. Then these decisions are submitted 
to the Council of the League of Arab States, which recommends their implementation 
by the Member States. The following are the conferences so far held: 


The First Arab Cultural Conference 


This met in the Lebanon, during the summer of 1947, and studied the subject of 
standardizing school curricula and establishing a common minimum of national 
culture in history, geography, the Arabic language and civics. The Cultural Depart- 
ment has published all the research, discussions and resolutions of the conference in 
two volumes. 


The Arab Archeological Conference 


This Conference met in Damascus during the summer of 1947 and it was attended by 
archeologists and experts from different Arab countries. The following subjects were 
discussed: archeological culture; archeological legislation; technical idioms. 

The resolutions adopted were duly submitted to the League Council, which in turn 
recommended them to be carried out by the Member States. In addition to the subjects 
dealt with by the conference, scientific lectures dealing with different technical subjects 
were delivered during the conference. The Cultural Department has published a book 
dealing with the conference, its resolutions, lectures and excursions. 


The Second Arab Cultural Conference 


This was held in Alexandria during the summer of 1950. The subjects discussed were 
as follows: 

Policy of expansion in secondary and higher education; shaping students to meet 
the demands of practical life; and a study of the manner in which the resolutions of 
the First Arab Cultural Conference were carried out.'This conference, at which Unesco 
was represented, is the subject of a special book issued by the Cultural Department. 


Commemoration of Ibn Sina 


In the early spring of 1952, a festival was held in Baghdad in commemoration of the 
thousandth anniversary of the death of the well-known Arab philosopher, Hassan Abo- 
Ali Ibn Sina. Besides representatives of the Arab states, delegations came from Indo- 
nesia, Turkey and Iran. Several famous orientalists from England, France, Germany, 
Spain and the United States of America also attended. Uniesco was represented. Various 
lectures were delivered, dealing with the personality of Ibn Sina and his work in the 
fields of philosophy, science, music, medicine, etc. 

These lectures are to be found in the book published by the Cultural Department 
under the title of The Golden Book of the Commemoration of the Thousandth Anniversary of 
Ibn Sina. 


The First Arab Scientific Conference 


Amlost a year has elapsed since the Cultural Department began preparing for the Arab 
Scientific Conference, held in Alexandria on 1 September 1953. 
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A preparatory committee, composed of experts in different branches of science, 
was formed by the Cultural Department. This committee received many studies 
which have been discussed during the Conference, at which numerous lectures on 
various scientific topics were delivered. Work was divided into the following 
branches: organized scientific research; scientific problems and their solution; lectures 
on simplified science. 

A book covering all the themes of discussion will be published by the Cultura] 
Department. 


ANNUAL CULTURAL CALENDAR 


Four years ago, the Cultural Department began issuing its cultural calendar, containing 
annual statistics and detailed information about education in the different Arab 
countries. Three editions of the calendar have so far been published, and the fourth is 
expected to appear at about the end of this year. 


THE ARABIC CULTURAL MUSEUM 


A permanent museum of Arabic culture was established four years ago at the Cultural 
Department headquarters. It contains diagrams, charts and graphs showing the gra- 
dual development of education in the leading Arab states over the past 30 years. Exhibits 
also include some general comparisons amongst the Arab countries in the fields of: 
educational budgets; stages of education; proportion of students to the whole popu- 
lation, etc. 

The museum also exhibits the textbooks and school programmes which have been 
followed in different Arab states, since the outset of the recent reforms. Its library 
contains all laws and regulations dealing with education. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE REVIVAL OF ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 


An institute for the revival of Arabic manuscripts was founded by the Cultural Depart- 
ment when the Arab League was set up. Its main objective is to make microfilms of 
valuable manuscripts and to print enlarged copies of them. The Department has sent 
special missions to microphotograph rare Arabic manuscripts in Turkey, India, Syria 
and the Lebanon, and has also arranged for Arabic manuscripts in Germany, United 
Kingdom, Holland and Spain to be filmed. So far about 8,000 manuscripts have been 
preserved in this way, and it is hoped eventually to microphotograph all Arabic manu- 
scripts of real value. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL 
EDUCATION CENTRE, BEIRUT 


Unesco Building, Beirut 


| me overall education programme of the International Statistical Institute, agreed 

with Unesco in 1949, provided for educational activity in two fields—research of an 

_ educational character and the teaching of statistics through regional centres. 

| The International Statistical Education Centre at Beirut, which commenced 

\ Operations in February 1953, is the second such regional centre, the first very successful 
entre having been opened at Calcutta in 1950. 

i The Centre is arranged and technically sponsored by the International Statistical 

, Institute under the auspices and with the financial support of Unesco, in collaboration 
with the Government of Lebanon which acts as the host country ~~ provides certain 
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facilities, the Governments of France and the United Kingdom which provide teaching 

and other staff, the American University of Beirut and the Centre d’Etudes Mathé- 

matiques at Beirut, and the Technical Co-operation Service cf the United States of 

America. For part of the first term the direction of the Centre was‘in the hands of 

officials seconded from FAO, and later co-directors were provided by the French 

Government and the British Middle East Office. 

The courses given at the Centre are designed for statistical officials of the medium 
grade, persons who are or will be engaged in statistical work in government depart- 
ments, commercial and financial organizations and the like. The response to the 
invitations sent out for the first term was immediate and widespread, and 40 students 
from seven countries attended. It was found necessary to carry on the teaching through 
the medium of both French and English; and therefore for most purposes the students 
were divided into two sections taught in these languages respectively. Some basic 
lectures, however, were given in Arabic to the sections jointly, and practical work and 
field trips were normally joint. The bulk of the French-speaking students came from 
the Lebanon and for this reason this section was homogeneous educationally and 
presented fewer administrative problems. On the other hand many of the Lebanese 
students were government officials who could only attend the Centre on a part-time 
basis. The English section included students from Egypt, Iran, Jordan (including two 
UNRWA refugees), Libya, the Sudan and Turkey. It was more heterogeneous in 
character than the French section, but the students worked full time with the Centre. 

The work of the two sections was organized on similar but not identical lines. In 
both, the main headings under which teaching took place were as follows: 
Mathematics and Statistical Theory. ‘These were permanent courses throughout almost 

the whole term. One hundred and eighty-five hours were devoted in both sections 

to this work, of which 80 on the French side and 60 on the English side were given 
to practical laboratory work. 

Applied Statistics. Approximately 100 hours were devoted in both sections to applied 
statistics, including economic, agricultural and demographic statistics. A somewhat 
larger amount of time was devoted to this by the English than by the French section. 

Statistical Organization. Under this head lectures were given on international statistics, 
statistical documentation, statistical organization, and the rendering of statistical 
terminology in Arabic. 

Machine Statistical Methods. 

Practical Work. Under this head some 40 hours on the French side and 120 on the English 
side were devoted to various projects, of which the most important was a field survey 
of urban nutrition based on a sample of Beirut households. This survey was organized 
designed, carried out and processed by the students themselves. The Centre in this 
first term was designed primarily for teaching at a fairly low level, and this survey 
was consequently the only research project carried out. 

It is clear that, despite a certain inevitable lack of experience, the first term of the 

Centre has been a success. It is proposed that the Centre should be a more or less 

permanent institution; and the second term, which has a fuller and more carefully 

gradated course, opened on 2 November. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SUDANESE STUDIES 


Rue Chagaret-el-Dorr, Cairo 


The Institute was_established in 1947, It was at-that time attached to the Faculty of 
Arts, University Fuad I. In_1950, when thé University was reorgani it_was 
declared an independent Institute attached dir € University Fuad I. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute was designed to treat the following departments of studies: (a) Social 


Scienéés: Geograp y and Anthropology, Languages and Dialects, History (Ancient, 
Medieval, Modern and Colonization), Archzology, Economics and Commerce. 


The studies, at present, are confined to two departments namely History and 
Archeology, Geography and Anthropology. The other departments will follow. 

Although the studies in the Institute deal mainly with the Sudan, they also include 
the Nile Basin and the adjacent countries. 

The term of study is three years, open to graduates of university and equivalent 
degrees; candidates must pass in the admittance examination. At the end of the three- 
year term, the graduates obtain the Sudanese Studies diploma. This diploma qualifie 
them, with certain conditions, to prepare theses for the Ph.D. degree. 

The Institute’s library contains some of the finest works by classical writers and 
European pioneer travellers in North-East Africa. It also has an adequate map room 
and equipment for field anthropological research. 

About 10 of the graduates are undertaking researches for the Ph.D. degree. Some 
of them are at present doing field research work in the Sudan. 


THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


The Central Bureau of Statistics of the State of Israel was created in the summer of 1948, 
soon after the establishment of the new state. 

In principle, statistical work was centralized so that the Bureau was made responsible 
for all of it (population, agriculture, industry and building, labour, transport and 
communications, prices, foreign trade, finance, education, judiciary, and other social 
statistics). In practice, responsibility for planning statistical work is, as far as possible, 
shared with the Ministries and other agencies concerned. Material is obtained in many 
cases as a by-product of administrative and other operations performed by those 
agencies, while coding, mechanical processing, analysis of data and publication are 
done directly by the Central Bureau. 

Besides being responsible for preparation and publication of official statistical data, 
the Bureau is also active in furnishing statistical information to meet requests by 
Government and other national and international institutions, in giving advice on 
statistical work executed by other institutions, and in representing the official statistics 
of the state internally and externally. 

The Bureau includes nine statistical sections (one for each principal statistical 
branch—population statistics, agricultural statistics, etc.), a publication and infor- 
mation section, a machine section and some administrative services. 

Among the main activities performed by the Bureau in each branch of statistics 
during its first five years of work, the following deserve special mention: 

Demographic Statistics. The starting point for the establishment of demographic 
statistics was the registration of population of 8 November 1948. Since then, the 
population has more than doubled. However, since migration and vital statistics 
supply very detailed information, it has in fact been possible to follow the changes in 
the structure of population since 1948. A permanent central card index on punch cards 
on the inhabitants of the country has been instrumental in keeping population infor- 
mation up to date. Considerable attention has been given to the problem of absorption 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


and settlement of immigrants. A detailed inquiry into the cultural assimilation of the 
immigrants in Israel has been completed within the framework of research work on 
this subject organized by Unesco. 

A detailed census of agricultural statistics was taken in 1949-50 within the framework 
of the FAO world census. Data on cultivated zones, on agricultural production and 
marketing are compiled currently and serve as a basis for yearly estimates of value 
of total agricultural production and of food balance sheets. 

A census of industrial statistics was taken in 1952 and indices are calculated monthly 
on industrial activity and supplemented by data on some fields of industrial production. 
Much attention has been devoted to building statistics, important in view of the housing 
problems created by mass immigration. 

In the field of communications, attention has been focused mainly on motorized road 
traffic, which is the most important branch of traffic in the country. Censuses are taken 
every year showing the directions and the volume of road traffic, and information is 
also derived from a permanent file of motor vehicles kept by the Bureau. 

In regard to price statistics, attention has been devoted to changes in the cost of living. 
The Bureau has performed comprehensive inquiries into the budgets of workers’ 
families: extensive information on the standard of living of the working classes and on 
the nutritional level has been obtained. 

Economic statistics have been increasingly utilized in order to prepare overall estimates 
of national income, etc. A unit for economic research has been attached to the Bureau. 
It will be responsible for establishing a system of national accounting. 

In the field of social statistics, the Bureau has been engaged (a) in the collection of 
current statistical information on the activities of Ministries and institutions responsible 
for health, education, judiciary, police, etc.; (b) in gathering material and conducting 
general or special inquiries on conditions prevailing in the fields for health, educa- 
tion, etc. (analysis of mortality by causes, among the population as a whole and among 
immigrants hailing from various regions of the world; analysis of criminality, of special 
educational fields, of election results, etc.). 

Current statistical data and results of research work conducted by the Bureau are 
published in the Statistical Bulletin of Israel which appears monthly, in the Statistical 
Abstract of Israel (annual), and in the series of Special Publications which includes to-date 
booklets on overall economic surveys, standard of living, level of nutrition, agricultural 
census, income tax, foreign trade, education, criminal court cases, causes of death, 
road accidents and so on. 


II. DOCUMENTS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING THE MIDDLE EAST 
ISSUED BY THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


This bibliography, compiled from information available in Paris, makes no claim to 
be exhaustive; those who prepared it realize that they have not mentioned all the 
publications of the United Nations, but hope that they have at least drawn attention 
to the most important. 

The documents quoted are listed under the names of the bodies which published 
them. They are arranged in chronological order, which is also that of the reference 
numbers assigned to them by the various bodies at the time of publication. The titles 
of most of these documents are accompanied by a few brief comments, describing 
their contents and explaining why they are of interest. 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A/364. Report of the United Nations Special Commission on Palestine. New York, 

31 August 1947. 

A/364 Add.1. Annexes and maps. 

A/364 Add.2. Oral statements. 

A/364 Add.3. Oral statements made in private meeting. 

A/364 Add.4. Index. 
Need the hostility between Jews and Arabs inevitably lead to the partition of the 
country? Will geographical conditions, prospects of economic development and 
the rights of the Arab population make it possible for those Jews who fled the 
country in fear of anti-Semitic persecution to return in large numbers to Palestine? 
In surveying these problems, the evolution of British policy is traced from Balfour’s 
declaration in 1917 to the publication of the White Paper in 1939 and the post-war 
years (addendum 1 contains the text of the declaration of 1917 and that of the 
mandate from the League of Nations). The economic situation is described in the 
first part of the report, and is also referred to in addendum 2, which gives the oral 
statements made by various Zionist leaders. Addendum 3 contains the statements 
of senior British officials and representatives of the Arab states. The question of 
the Holy Places and the fate of Jerusalem is dealt with rather as a side issue. 
(The original of this document was published in Geneva, under number A/AC. 13/82: 
Report of the United Nations Special Commission on Palestine.) 

A/532 Add.1. Report of the United Nations Palestine Commission to the Second Extra- 
ordinary Session of the General Assembly. Paris, 10 April 1948. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


The problem of the transfer of powers; cessation of the mandate, and attempt by 
the United Nations Commission to ensure provisional administration. 

A/648. Interim Report of the United Nations Mediator on Palestine. Paris, 1948. 

Report on the war between Jews and Arabs and efforts to arrange a truce; contains 
one chapter on the Holy Places and another on refugees. 

A/689 and A/689 Add.1. Report of the United Nations Acting Mediator on Palestine. 
Assistance to Refugees. Paris, 1948. 

The problem of refugees, their condition, and international efforts to assist them. 

A/1285. Report of the United Nations Commission for Eritrea. New York, 1950. 

The first document on this subject: a memorandum submitted by the delegations 
of Burma, Norway and the Union of South Africa, drawing attention to the 
country’s human and economic characteristics, giving an account of the results of 
an inquiry on the various parties and the way in which they envisage Eritrea’s 
future. There is constant reference to the alternative of annexation to Ethiopia 
or independence throughout all the following documents, except for the Report 
of the Economic Sub-Commission, which relates more specifically to the country’s 
economic situation, explained with the help of copious statistics. 

A/1286. Question of an International Régime for the Jerusalem Area and Protection of the 
Holy Places. Special Report of the Trusteeship Council. New York, 1950, 33 pp. 

Compares statements made by religious authorities on the question of inter- 
nationalization or partition, and gives an account of the racial and religious 
groups that make up the population of Jerusalem. 

A/1340. Annual Report of the United Commissioner in Libya, prepared in consultation 
with the Council for Libya. New York, 1950, 110 pp. 

In the report itself a short account of the country’s economic and human geography 
is followed by a description of the unification of the three zones (Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and Fezzan) and the constitution of the future Libyan state. 
Chapter VIII deals with the problem of technical assistance. Annex XXVIII 
contains a memorandum from the Italian representative concerning the educa- 
tional situation and school policy under Italian administration. 

A/1354. United Nations Relief to Palestine Refugees. Financial Report and Accounts for the 
Period between 1 December 1948 and 30 April 1950 and Report of the Board of Auditors. 
New York, 11 September 1950. 

A/1367 Rev. 1. Periodical and Supplementary Report of the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine Covering the Period from 11 December 1949 to 23 January 1950. 
New York, 1950. 

A/1404. Technical Assistance for Libya after Achievement of Independence. Note by the 
Secretary-General. New York, 28 September 1950. 

A/1451 Rev. 1. United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. Interim Report of the Director. New York, July 1951. 

Condition of Arab refugees. Financial problems raised by emergency and long- 
term relief. 

A/1452. United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. Report of the Secretary-General (period 
from 30 September 1949 to 30 April 1950). 24 October 1950. 

Work of the International Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the American: Friends Service Committee. 

A;1457. Former Italian Colonies. Report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. New York 
25 October 1950. 

Draft resolution on the future of Libya, to be submitted to the General Assembly. 

A/1459. Rev. 1. Second Supplement to Annual Report of the United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya. New York, 30 November 1950. 

Contains the text of the resolution on the convening of a Libyan General Assembly, 
adopted by the committee of 21 native representatives. 

A/1513. Technical Assistance for Libya after Achievement of Independence. Report of the 2nd 
Committee. New York, 16 November 1950, 3 pp. 

A/1516. Assistance to Palestine Refugees. Seventeenth Report of the Consultative Committee 
Sor Administrative and Budgetary Questions. New York, 16 November 1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
UNRWA’s resources and the contribution of different States. 

A/1844. Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization (1 July 
1950-30 June 1951). 207 pp. 

(1) Palestine question. Complaints regarding the application of the terms of 
armistice by the parties. The refugee problem and that of the Holy Places. Gene- 
rally speaking, the report deals not so much with the problems themselves as with 
their repercussions on the work of the United Nations, and with resolutions 
submitted by Member States. 

(2) Libya: Brief account of all problems, including that of common frontiers 
with Egypt. 

(3) Eritrea, 

(4) Problems of India and Pakistan. 

Summaries of the report of the United Nations Commissioner and of the work 
of the Security Council. 

A/tg05. Assistance to Palestine Refugees. Report of the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees in the Near East. Part I: Problem 
and Prospects. Part II: The United Nations at work. Paris, November 1951. 

The state of Arabrefugees and the economic problems raised in recipient countries by 
the influx of such refugees. Relief provided by specialized organizations, particularly 
in the fields of education and health; technical assistance. Tables and statistics. 

A/1931. United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 
Accounts for the period 1 May 1950 to 31 December 1950 and Report of the Board of Auditors. 
Paris, 1951, 15 pp. 

Statement of expenditure and receipts. 

A/1949. Second Annual Report of the United Nations Commissioner in Libya, Prepared in 
Consultation with the Council for Libya. Paris, 1951, 157 pp. 

The new state of Libya. Constitutional problem and question of federalism. 
United Nations recommendations regarding administrative organization. Technical 
assistance in health, economics and finance. 

A/1959 and A/1959 Add.1. Progress Report of the United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea 
during the Year 1951. 15 November 1951, 182 pp. 

Problems raised by the future attachment of Eritrea to Ethiopia. Different points 
of view of racial groups, religious minorities and political parties. The addendum 
and at least half of the report are concerned with the discussion between the 
United Nations Commissioner and the Ethiopian Government, bearing mainly 
on the degree of independence which Eritrea is to enjoy within the future feder- 
ation; the question of public order and brigandage is also dealt with. 

A/1970. Annual Report of the French Government on the Administration of the Fezzan. 23 No- 
vember 1951, 64 pp. 

Reviews all aspects of administrative activity, drawing particular attention to the 
economic situation (many statistics given) and the reorganization of the djemdas 
in tribal communities and villages. 

A/1985. Progress Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Covering 
the Period from 23 January to 19 November 1951, 1951, 24 pp. 

A/2000. Libya. Problem of War Damages. Report of the Secretary-General. 11 December 
1951, 9 Pp- 

The problem is considered from two different angles: the need for technical 
assistance, and the fact that many installations, designed for the purposes of Italian 
colonization, are no longer necessary to the country’s economy. General summary 
of the nature and extent of the damages. 

A/2024. Annual Report of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland Concerning the Administration of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania for the Period 1950- 
1951. Paris, 21 December 1951, 42 pp. 

A/2024/Add.1. Supplementary Report of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembly of the United Nations Concerning the 
Administration of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania for the Period 1 October to 24 December 
1951. Paris, December 1951, 15 pp. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


A/2070. Palestine (a) Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
(b) Assistance to Palestine Refugees in the Near East: Report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. A Report of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee. Paris, 24 January 1952, 13 pp. 

A/2097. Libya. Annual Report of the United Nations Commissioner in Libya. Annual Reports 
of the Administering Powers in Libya. Report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. Paris, 
go January 1952, 8 pp. 

Account of the preparation of a draft resolution submitted to the General Assembly 
with a series of amendments proposed by the representatives of the different powers. 

A/2171. Annual Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. New York, 1952, 48 pp. 

International relief work and the legal status of refugees in the countries that 
receive them. 

A/2171 Add.1. Special Report of the Director and Advisory Commission of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 17 October 
1952, 3 Pp- 

A/2188. Final Report of the United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea. New York, November 
1952, 89 pp. 

Critical survey of institutions in the new Eritrea, each series of questions being 
considered from the point of view of the different religious and racial groups. 
A/2246. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near East. Report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 3 November 1952, 


4 Pp- 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE PALESTINIAN QUESTION 


A/AC.14/1 to 46. Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question (24 September-24 November 
1947). 

This series contains all the documents, reports and resolutions.submitted to the 
committee. Some of the most important are: 

A/AC.14/8. Political History of Palestine under British Administration. Memorandum by the 
British Government Submitted in 1947 to the United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Palestinian Question. 2 October 1947. 

The evolution of relations between Jews and Arabs; attempts made by the British 
administration to reconcile the two peoples and persuade them to work together 
in the same administrative and political institutions. The increasing numbers of 
Jewish immigrants and their growing importance in the country’s economic life 
(for example, increase in production and the citrus fruit trade). British efforts 
to develop the country. Britain’s ultimate failure and withdrawal in favour of the 
United Nations. 

A/AC.14/32. Report of Sub-Committee 2. 11 November 1947, 66 + 2 pp. 

Save for the delegate of Colombia, this sub-committee is composed of represen- 
tatives of Moslem countries (Afghanistan, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Yemen). It is therefore natural that its report should deal 
exhaustively with the claims of the Palestine Arabs and the arguments put forward 
by them: the immediate granting of the country’s independence and the formation 
of a unitary state, free to pass laws governing the admission of immigrants; Jews 
are foreigners in Palestine; they have no claims on the country, which should not 
be expected to take sole responsibility for the resettlement of displaced persons. 
All these problems were debated in three working parties, whose reports are given: 
(1) Legal problems: competency of the United Nations, lapse of the mandate, 
validity of the Balfour Declaration, scope of promises made to the Arabs during 
the 1914 war. (2) Assistance to refugees and displaced persons. (3) Future 
Palestinian state as it emerges from statistics on the distribution of the two races in 
Palestinian territory and the apportionment of cultivated land. 

The annexes and addendum contain a series of tables and two maps, 
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recapitulating the above data on racial and religious groups and the economic 
situation. The conclusion reached is that any partition is out of the question. 
A/AC.14/34 Add.1. Report of Sub-Committee 1. Map based on a partition plan described 
in A/AC.14/34. Map of Jerusalem, 
A/AC.14/SR.1 to 34. Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question. Summary Records of 
Meetings Held from 23 September to 25 November 1947. 
Few new facts brought to light; opinions expressed in the reports are merely 
repeated. 


UNITED NATIONS PALESTINE CONCILIATION COMMISSION 


A/AC.25/6 Part I. Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East. An Approach to Economic Development in the Middle East. Part 1: The Final 
Report and Appendices. 28 December 1949, printed, 103 pp. 

A/AC.25/6 Part II. Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East. An Approach to Economic Development in the Middle East. Part II. The 
Technical Supplement. 28 December 1949, printed, 74 pp. 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSIONER IN LIBYA 


A/AC.32/3. Supplementary Report to the Second Annual Report of the United Nations 
Commissioner in Libya. Prepared in consultation with the Council for Libya. Paris, 


g January 1952, 52 pp. 


SECRETARIAT 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


ST/ECA/SER.A/1. Public Finance Information Papers (Egypt). Lake Success, January 
1950, 31 

ST/ECA/SER.A/4. Public Finance Information Papers (Iran). Lake Success, March 1951, 
102 pp. 

These two reports deal with the situation as regards public finance during the 
past 20 years in each of the two countries concerned. They contain detailed 
analyses of items of income and expenditure, budgetary organization and financial 
administration. There are many tables and graphs and in particular a general 
summary table showing, since 1937, the total budget for each ministry and the 
income derived from the different taxes. 

The report on Iran is more detailed, especially as regards fiscal policy; an 
annex to the report gives the history of income tax in Iran and the text of the law 
of 1949 modifying that tax. 

ST/ECA/SER.A/5. Public Finance Information Papers (Iraq). Lake Success, April 1951, 
43 

Financial history of Iraq since 1938. Statistical tables showing the different 
budget headings and expenditure on public works. 

ST/ECA/7. Domestic Financing of Economic Development. Methods of Increasing Domestic 
Savings and of Ensuring their Most Advantageous Use for the Purpose of Economic Development. 
Lake Success, 21 December 1950. 

An annex to the document (pp. 113-28) contains a chapter on Egypt’s economic 

development and problems of financing, by Mohammed Ali Lifaat. Agriculture 

and industry can be expanded only if the credit system, herein described since its 
origin, can be adapted to the new needs. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


Statistical Office 


ST/STAT/SER/M/6. Report on International Training Centre on Statistics and Censures 
for the Middle East Countries. Cairo, 30 April 1950. 
Organization and curriculum of the centre, which is sponsored by FAO and UN. 
ST/STAT/SER/M/13. Report on Training Cenire on Vital Statistics and Health Statistics 
for Eastern Mediterranean. Cairo, 1951, 28 pp. 


Division of Economic Stability and Development 


Economic Development in Selected Countries. Plans, Programmes and Agencies. October 1947. 
(1) Pakistan: forecasts regarding the future State’s economic situation and 
policy. (Appendix to the chapter on India, considered prior to the partition.) 
(2) General chapter on the history of planning in the Middle East, reviewing 
its general objectives (development of transport, agricultural expansion, etc.). 
(3) The Five-Year Plan in Egypt. (4) Projects for large-scale works in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

Research Memorandum No. 10. Definition of the ierm ‘Middle East’. February 1951. 
History of the terms ‘Near East’ and ‘Middle East’. Their different meanings 
in the vocabulary of international organizations. 

Research Memorandum No. 11. Middle East: Population. March 1951. 

Population increase and migrations. The figures given are incomplete and generally 
refer only to the more advanced countries. 

Research Memorandum No. 12. Middle East: Agriculture. March 1951. 

Situation with regard to agricultural production. Land problem and plans for 
development. Water problem. Statistics. Each state is dealt with separately. 

Research Memorandum No. 13. Middle East: Industry. March 1951. 

(1) General description of the process of industrialization in the Middle East: 
history, influence of the war, lack of raw materials, power, capital and technicians. 
(2) General survey of industry in each state: many statistics and account of the 
different economic policies. (3) Study of each branch of industry. 

‘There is a special report on oil, which is published as a separate fascicule. 

Research Memorandum No. 14. Middle East: Transport. March 1951. 

This document, which is furnished with a great many statistics, follows the same 
lines as the report on industry. All modern means of transport are considered, 
There is a short chapter on the Suez canal. There is no reference to the question 
of pipelines. 

Research Memorandum No. 15. Middle East: Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments. 

March 1951. 
Deficit and remedies. Exchange channels; different items making up the balance 
of payments. 

Research Memorandum No. 16. Middle East: Inflationary and Deflationary Pressures. 

March 1951. 
Inflation and price curves in Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel and Turkey, with a series 
of studies on the economic life of each of these countries since 1945. 

Research Memorandum No. 18. Middle East: Memorandum. March 1951. 

The mineral oil industry, which is a foreign monopoly, plays a special part in 
Middle Eastern economy. Royalties and the salaries paid to workers contribute 
to the producer countries’ economic progress, but, in the last resort, foreign 
companies derive greater advantage from the situation than the natives. 

State of production and reserves, development prospects, royalties payable by 
foreign companies to the different states. Statistics. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


ST/SOA/3 Rev.1. Low Cost Housing in South and South-East Asia. Report of the Mission 
of Experts, 22 November 1950-23 January 1951. New York, 16 July 1951. 
Chapter on Pakistan. As in India, the housing question is bound up with that of 
the influx of refugees, particularly in towns. Housing therefore depends on town 
planning and on the planned expansion of cities like Karachi, Lahore and Dacca, 
as well as upon the colonization and cultivation of agricultural land. The shortage 
of supervisory staff and skilled labour is a serious problem in Pakistan. 
ST/SOA/SER/E/2. Legislative and Administrative Series. Child,’ Youth and Family Welfare. 
No. 1. Vol. I. 1950. March 1952, loose leaves. ‘Pakistan’, 9 pp. 
Three fascicules containing amendments to laws on vagrancy, begging and 
female labour in mines. 
ST/SOA/SER.E/2. (Part 2). Legislative and Administrative Series. Child, Youth and 
Family Welfare. No. 2. Vol. II, 1950. July 1952, loose leaves, 9 pp. 
Text of the Egyptian Law of 9 August 1950 on the organization of social security, 
ST/SOA/SER.E/2 Add.1. Legislative and Administrative Series. Child, Youth and Family 
Welfare. No. 3. Vol. II, 1950. March 1953, cose leaves (sales no.: 1953, 
Israeli legislation from April to August 1950 on compulsory education (15 pp.). 
pensions and allowances for war widows and orphans (8 pp.), and minimum 
marriageable age (2 pp.). 
ST/SOA/SER.F/7: 6. Social Welfare Information Series: Current literature and National 
Conferences, Vol. 7, No. 6: Israel, Jan.-June 1951. November 1952, 30 pp. 
Bibliographical list of the principal books, reports and pericdicals on social 
welfare problems (health, prevention of accidents at work, social security, etc.) 
published in Israel during the first half of 1951. 
ST/SOA/SER.F/8: 4. Social Welfare Information Series: Current Literature and National 
Conferences, Vol. 8, No. 4: Israel, July-December 1951. December 1952, 19 pp. 
Bibliographical list of the principal books, reports and fericdicals on social 
welfare problems (health, prevention of accidents at work, social security, etc.) 
published in Israel during the second half of 1951. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


ST/TAA/SER/C/1.. TAA Conference and Seminar Series No. 2. Second United Nations 
Social Welfare Seminar for Arab States in the Middle East. Cairo, 22 November- 
14 December 1950, 87 pp. 

In this report, only the problems of rural districts in each state are dealt with, 
and, after a brief statement of the facts, many recommendations are put 
forward. 

ST/TAA/K/Iran/1. Location and Development of Water Resources of Iran. Report and 
Recommendations of a United Nations Expert. 16 July 1952, 65 pp. 

ST/TAA/K/Israel/1. Revenue Administration and Policy in Israel. Prepared for the 
Government of Israel by an expert appointed by the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration of the United Nations. 21 January 1953, 107 pp. 

Detailed analysis of public finance in Israel: revenue and its structure, the present 
fiscal system and proposed improvements, the technical assistance programme 
of the Israeli Minister of Finance. 

ST/TAA/K/Libya/1. A General Economic Appraisal of Libya. 22 September 1952, 
printed, 55 pp. 

General account of the economy of Libya and its possibilities: 

1. Geography, population and social structure, 10 pp. 

2. Economic conditions: agricultural and industrial production, public finance, 
currency, credit, prices and trade, salaries, living standards and national 
revenue, 25 pp. 
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3. Economic policy: present situation and future prospects, 10 pp. 
(See annexes containing many statistical tables relating to the years 1945, 1946, 


1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950.) 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


ST/ECAFE/1. Foreign Investments Laws and Regulations of the Countries of Asia and the 
Far East. Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. New York, Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. ‘Pakistan’, pp. 56-67. 

Account of the situation in respect of capital and foreign labour, with a brief 
description of the economic and fiscal policy of Pakistan: nationalization projects 
already carried out or planned, credit control, industrial trends. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
E/1g10 Add.2. Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East. Santiago, 31 January 


1951. 
ies Add.2. Rev.1. (ST/ECA/g Add.2.) Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle 
East (Supplement to World Economic Report, 1949-1950). New York, Department 
of Economic Affairs, March 1951, 84 pp. (French and English.) 
The disproportion between the needs of a steadily increasing population and an 
agricultural production which remains stationary is not sufficiently offset by 
industrial production, despite the progress made in the mineral oil industry. 
The second report contains statistical tables showing the development of 
different aspects of economic life since the years immediately preceding 
the war. 

E/2003 Rev. 1. (ST/ECA/11). Land Reform. Defects in Agrarian Structure as Obstacles 
to Economic Development. Department of Economic Affairs in collaboration with 
FAO, 23 July 1951. 

There is no special chapter on the Middle East, but a good deal of information 
is given about the agrarian structure of that region. 

E/2042. Technical and Financial Assistance to Libya. Report of the Secretary-General. 
29 June 1951, 6 pp. 

The programme established in 1951 and the beginning of its execution; special 
arrangements for the Fezzan. 

E/205 Add.2. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Third Report of TAB to TAC. 
29 August 1951. 

Additional statement on technical assistance to Libya. Factors making it difficult 
for Libya to fulfil her obligations as a recipient state. 

E/2165 Add.47. Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and Social Matters, 
Economic and Social Council Resolution 283 (X). Text of replies from governments 
of Member States (Egypt), 23 October 1952, 2 pp. 

E/2193 Add.g (ST/ECA/14 Add.3.) Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East 
(Supplement to World Economic Report: 1950-1951). New York, April 1952. (French 
and English.) 

Chapters on foreign trade, mineral oil, and reports of states and companies. 
Study of economic conditions in the following countries: Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. Many statistics. 

E/2353 Add.1. Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52. Supplement 
to World Economic Report. 161 pp. (sales no. 1953, II.C.1). February 1953, 
8.L.75. 

General introduction to economic development in the Middle East, followed 
by a detailed study of the following questions: (1) Agriculture and its problems, 
15 pp. (2) Industry and its development, 23 pp. (3) Mineral oil, 15 pp. (4) Prices 
in the various countries, 8 pp. (5) Public finance, 14 pp. (6) The different countries’ 
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foreign trade and balance of payments, 17 pp. (7) Private and public foreign 
investments in the Middle East, 10 pp. (8) The refugee problem, 10 pp. 

See annexes containing a 30-page statement on the situation of the main 
industries in the Middle East (by branch and country) and an analysis of technical 
assistance supplied by the United Nations in various countries, 10 pp. 

The whole document contains nearly 80 statistical tables. 

E/2333 Add.11. Communication Received from the Arab Trade Union Congress (Nazareth), 
15 October 1952, 1 p. 

E/2408. Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment and Balance of Payments 
Policies. Replies of Governments to the Questionnaire on Full Employment, the Balance 
of Payments, and Economic Trends, Objectives and Policies in 1952 and 1953, Submitted 
under Resolution 520B(VI) of the General Assembly and Resolutions 221E(IX), 290( XI) 
and 371B( XIII) of the Economic and Social Council. 22 April 1953, 314 pp. ‘Israel’, 
pp. 118-46. 

Employment and economic development in Israel. (Many tables on employment, 
foreign trade, building, currency circulation, etc.). 

E/2408 Add.1. Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment and Balance of Payments 
Policies. Replies of Governments to the Questionnaire on Full Employment, the Balance of 
Payments, and Economic Trends, Objectives and Policies in 1952 and 1953, Submitted 
under Resolution 520B(VI) of the General Assembly and Resolutions 221E(IX), 290( XI) 
and 371B( XIII) of the Economic and Social Council, China, India. 18 May 1953; p. 135. 
‘Turkey’, pp. 109-19. 

Full employment and economic development in Turkey (a table showing the 
national revenue, branch by branch, and another showing the chief mining 
products). 

E/2414. UN Programme of Technical Assistance. Report by the Secretary-General. 
go April 1953, 139 pp. Annexes attached. 

Survey of technical assistance in the various countries (listed alphabetically) 
in 1952. For the Middle East, see under initials of the countries in that region. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON PROPOSED ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


E/AC.25/6. Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East. United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 1. Final Report and annexes, 
II. Technical Supplement. Account of economic problems raised by the influx 
of Palestine refugees into Arab countries in the Middle East. Plans for agricultural 
development and large-scale works. 

E/AC/26/1 to 16 and E/AC/26/SR.1 to 19. Proceedings of the ‘Ad Hoc Committee 
on Proposed Economic Commission for the Middle East’. 1948. 

Fuller details of these debates are to be found in the E/AC/26/W... series. The 
main point at issue was the delimitation of the region. Thus, in E/AC/26/Z, 
Greece’s request to be admitted to the future commission provided an opportunity 
for a detailed account of the numbers and occupations of Greek emigrants to 
Near Eastern countries. 

E/AC.26/W 1. Economic Underdevelopment in Certain Middle Eastern Countries (Report 
prepared by the Secretariat). 8 April 1948. 

This document deals with economic underdevelopment in Egypt, Hashemite 
Jordan, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Turkey and Yemen, 
with particular reference to the agricultural problem (land reform and increase 
of production) ; it gives an account of planning in Egypt, Iran and Turkey. 

E/AC.26/W.2. Foreign Trade Trends in Certain Middle Eastern Countries. 12 April 1948. 

Situation in respect of the balance of accounts from the eve of the war to 1946. 
Change in the flow of trade. Many tables. 

E/AC.26/W.3. Statistical Tables Relating to Certain Middle Eastern Countries. 
12 April 1948. 

Economic and financial statistics covering the period 1938 to 1946. 
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Territorial Definitions of the Term ‘Middle East’. April and 


foreign 


E/AC.26/W.4 and 5. 
May 1949. 
History of these definitions and summary account of the discussion between 
members of the committee. 
E/AC.26/W.6. Inflation in Certain Middle Eastern Countries (Memorandum prepared 
by the Secretariat). 12 May 1948. 


main 
chnical 


rareth), Inflation during the war: general outline of the economic policy of the various 
states. Many statistical tables annexed: ‘figures relating to the depreciation of 
ayments capital during the war years’, importation of machines and fertilizers, fall in 
Balance agricultural output, etc. 
bmitted 
XI) 
‘srael’, AD HOG COMMITTEE ON SLAVERY 
ment, E/AC/33/10 Add. no. 10 Syria; 12 Lebanon; 18 Egypt; 34 Jordan; 41 Israel; 44 
Pakistan; 49 Turkey; 50 British Colonies; 58 Ethiopia; 61 Iran; 62 Iraq; 72 Afgha- 
ments nistan; 83 Libya. Questionnaire on Slavery and Servitude. Replies of Governments, 1950- 
ince of 1952. 
mitted All the replies are brief, and unanimous in denying the existence of any form of 
o( XI) slavery in their territories. Some states (e.g. Afghanistan) quote their constitution. 
» 135. The Government of the United Kingdom is the only one to admit that some 
traces of servitude still survive in the Protectorate of Aden. Ethiopia gives an 
g the analysis of the law of 1942 abolishing slavery throughout its territory. 
ining 
eneral. AD HOC COMMITTEE ON FORCED LABOUR 
cally) E/AC.36/11 Add.22. Replies from Governments to the Questionnaire on Forced Labour. 
gion. Reply received from the Government of Iraq. 28 January 1953, 3 pp. 
ECONOMIC, EMPLOYMENT AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
fiddle E/CN.1/81. Implementation of Full Employment Policies. Replies of Governments to the Full 
Exes, Employment Questionnaire Covering the Period 1950-51, Submitted under Resolution 221E(IX) 
nflux of the Economic and Social Council and Relating to the Full Employment Standards, Economic 
tural Trends and Objectives, Economic Policies and Balance of Payments Problems and Policies. 
26 March 1951, pp. 93-110: ‘Egypt’, and E/CN/1/81 Add. 1o: ‘Israel’, 6 August 1951, 
mittee 10 pp. 

Economic conditions and policy, the flow of trade, during 1950. Price movements, 
bo balance of accounts, large-scale works policy, financial system. Many statistics. 
inity 
is to TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
port E/CN.2/74. Development in the Field of Inland Transport in the Middle East. Note by the 

; Secretary-General. 6 January 1950, 4 pp. 
mite 
nen, 
ease STATISTICAL COMMISSION 
on E/CN.3/WSC/2. Recent Development in Statistical Work in Turkey. 9 October 1947, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press 


E/CN.4/Sub.1/143 Add.3. The Application of Resolution 306F(XI) of the Economic 
and Social Council. 13 March 1952. 7 pp. 
A study, conducted by the Associated Press, of infringements of the freedom of 
the press in the person of foreign correspondents; pp. 7-8 concern the Middle 
East. 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


E/CN.4/Sub.2/122 Add.5. Information from Governments Relating to the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities: Lebanon; Kingdom of Hashemite Jordan; 
Pakistan; Saudi Arabia; Yemen; Afghanistan; Egypt. 

Almost all the replies contain a denial of the existence of any racial or national 
discrimination; this denial is supported in some cases by quotations from 
constitutional or legal texts. Pakistan alone gives a brief account of all the religious 
or racial conflicts in its territory. 

E/CN.4/Sub.2/130. India-Pakistan Agreement on Minorities. August 1951, 8 pp. 

Both governments undertake to exercise supervision and to suppress any act of 
fanaticism in their territory. 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


E/CN.5/175 Rev.1. United Nations Social Welfare Seminar for Arab States in the Middle 
East (Beirut, 15 August-8 September 1949). July 1950, 68 pp. 

Seminar organized as part of the Technical Assistance Programme. Volume of 
the proceedings of six committees, which discussed questions of general interest, 
such as child welfare, and problems of particular concern to the Middle East, 
such as the situation of nomads and refugees. 

E/CN.5/224. Methods of Social Welfare Administration, 1950. 

Report on various countries (Egypt: pp. 3-12; Saudi Arabia: pp. 133-4; Iran: 
pp. 116-18; Israel: pp. 118-26; Turkey: pp. 134-8) containing brief accounts 
of the organization of public and private welfare work. 

E/CN.5/244. Use of Community Welfare Centres as Effective Instruments to Promote Economic 
and S cial Progress throughout the World. Report of the Secretary-General. 28 February 1951. 

Annex I, pp. 11-17, ‘Rural Social Centres in Egypt’. Summary of a paper read 
by Dr. Ahmed Husein, of the Egyptian Ministry of Social Affairs, to the UN 
Social Welfare Seminar at Unesco House at Beirut in August 1949. 

E/CN.5/267 Rev.1. Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, with Special Reference 
to Standards of Living. Chapter XI: ‘Social Conditions in the Middle East’. 
8 September 1952, pp. 148-62. 

Study of nomadism and village and town life, with emphasis on the ways in 
which the old form of community life has changed, and giving a general picture 
of labour, employment, health, food and social welfare services in the Middle 
East. The report is illustrated by many statistics bearing on standards of living, 
production capacity and the division of land. 

E/CN.5/275. Social Services. Planning, Organization and Administration for Social Welfare. 
Methods of Administering Assistance to the Needy. Study by the Secretary-General of Programmes 
in Seven Countries. 16 January 1952, 62 pp. 

One of the seven countries studied is Egypt. 

E/CN.5/291. Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field of the UN 
and Specialized Agencies [Resolutions 535(VI) of the General Assembly and 434A( XIV) 
of the Economic and Social Council]. Report by the Secretary-General. 2 March 1953; 


321 pp. 
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There is no special section on the Middle East, references to countries of that 
region being dispersed throughout the report. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


E/CN.6/82 Add.4. Memorandum Prepared by the Secretary-General. 29 August 1949. 
Legal status and treatment of women in Egypt. 
E/CN.6/147. Report by the Egyptian Government on the Evolution of the Feminist Movement 


in Egypt. 11 May 1950, 4 pp. 


COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 


E/CN.7/238. A Report by the Director of the Arab League Permanent Anti-Narcotics Bureau, 
together with a Supplementary Note. Note by the Secretary-General. 22 April 1952, 11 pp. 

E/CN.7/244 Add.1. Abolition of Opium Smoking. Reports Submitted by Governments int 
Accordance with Resolution 159 II B (VII) of the Economic and Social Council. ‘Pakistan’. 
28 January 1953, I p. 

Laws and Regulations Promulgated to Give effect to the Provisions of the Convention of 13 July 1931 
for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, as Amended 
by the Protocol of 11 December 1946. 

E/NL.1950/:. Transjordan, 20 January 1950, 3 pp. 
E/NL.1952/26. Iraq, 24 March 1952, 2 pp. 
E/NL.1952/29-30. Israel, 9 April 1952, 3 pp. 
E/NL.1952/69. Jraq, 6 August 1952, 14 pp. 

Annual Reports of Governments under the Convention of 13 July 1931 for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, as Amended by the Protocol 
of 11 December 1946. 

E/NR.1945/35; E/NR.1946/35; E/NR.1947/104. Transjordan, 15-December 1949, 


7 PP- 

E/NR.1947/102; E/NR.1948/86. Iran, 20 December 1949, 7 pp. 
E/NR.1948/100. Pakistan, 15 March 1950, 7 pp. 
E/NR.1949:1. Jordan, 1 March 1950, 9 pp. 

E/NR.1949/14. Jrag, 15 April 1950, 10 pp. 

E/NR.1949/54. Ezypt, 25 September 1950, 7 pp. 
E/NR.1950/107. Lebanon, 20 June 1952, 3 pp. 
E/NR.1950/111. Pakistan, 7 pp. 

E/NR.1951/24. Yemen, June 1952, 2 pp. 

E/NR.1951/35. Egypt, June 1952, 7 pp. 

E/NR.1951/53. Aden, June 1952, 4 pp. 

E/NR.1951/68. Iran, 8 September 1952, 7 pp. 

E/NR.1951/93. Turkey, 17 November 1952, 16 pp. 
E/NR.1951/110. Israel, 19 January 1953, 4 pp. 

E/NR.1952/14. Hashemiie Kingdom of Jordan, 6 May 1953, 4 pp. 
E/NR.1952/15. Iraq, 6 May 1953, 6 pp. 


United Nations Opium Conference 


E/CONF. 14/8. Legal Provisions Concerning National Opium Agencies in Opium Producing 

Countries. Note by the Secretary-General. 18 May 1953, 50 pp. ‘Turkey’, pp. 42-48. 

Legislative provisions governing the various stages in the production 
and distribution of opium in Turkey. 
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E/CN.8/46. Questionnaire on the Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, Assets and Trans. 
actions. 
Add. 4, Reply of the Iraqi Government. Add. 11, Reply of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

Both the above governments affirm the principle that a government is entitled 
to levy taxes on persons, property and transactions within its own territory, and 
confine themselves to describing their own fiscal systems. 

Add. 14, Reply of the Turkish Government. Add. 24, Reply of the Israeli 
Government. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Committee on Industry and Trade 


E/CN.11/1 and S/11 Annex E. The Manufacture of Iron and Steel in Pakistan. A Study 
of the Resources and Problems Involved. Bangkok, 8 March 1950, 17 pp. 

E/CN.11/1 and S/1g Annex D. The Manufacture of Iron and Steel in Pakistan. Bangkok, 
15 December 1950, 9 pp. 

The disproportion between the country’s iron and steel requirements and its 
supply of power and raw materials prevents the setting up of any large-scale 
heavy industry in the immediate future, but shows the need for overhauling 
and modernizing existing equipment. It would then be possible to raise the 
iron and steel potential. 

E/CN.11/1 and S/24. Jntra-regional and Inter-regional Trade Development in Iron and 
Steel. Pakistan. 15 December 1950. 

Largely a repetition of the text and figures contained in S/19: present requirements 
(in 1949); estimated needs for 1953 and 1970. Very full list of all grades of steel. 

E/CN.11/1 and S/29. Directory of Research and Technical Facilities Relating to the Iron 
and Steel Industry. 8 November 1951. ‘Pakistan’, pp. 49-52. 

E/CN.11/1 and S/31. Development of Intra-regional and Inter-regional Trade in Iron and 
Steel. 2 Novembers 1951. ‘Pakistan’, pp. 17-21. 

E/CN.11/1 and T/25 Annex H. Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations in the ECAFE 
Region. Pakistan. 28 March 1950, 15 pp. 

Account of economic and fiscal legislation. Control of the economy to safeguard 
the national interests. 

E/CN.11/1 and T/29. Industrial Development and Planning. Third Report by the Executive 
Secretary. Chapter on Pakistan. 

Summary account of the general aims of the Pakistan Government, with special 
reference to electricity planning. 

E/CN.11/1 and T/39 Annex G. Enquiry into Fields of Economic Development Handicapped 
by Lack of Trained Personnel. Fiscal Report by the Executive Secretary. Pakistan. 19 De- 
cember 1950, 32 pp. 

List of the trained personnel required at all levels. Appeal to foreign countries 
and request for technical assistance. Training of local technicians by the institution 
of vocational courses and by sending students and trainees abroad. 

E/CN.11/1 and T/75 Annex C. Activities in the Field of Mineral Economic a 
Kaolin Resources of the Region. Pakistan. New York, 14. November 1952, 4 p 

E/CN.11/1 and T/WP.1/L.14. Inflation and the Mobilization of Domestic Capital. Sub- 
mitted by the State Bank pr Pakistan. Bangkok, 5 November 1951, 22 pp. 

E/CN.11/1 and T/WP.2/L.14. Development Loans to Private Enterprise in Under- 
developed Countries. A Progress Report on New Credit Institutions in Ethiopia, Turkey and 
Mexico. Paper prepared by Mr. G. M. Alter. Economic Department, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 25 July 1952. Bangkok, 14 August 1952, 


41 pp- 
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E/ON.11/1 and T/WP.2/L.15. Experience of Pakistan and Measures being Taken for the 
_ Mobilization of Domestic Capital. (For Agenda item 4, E/CN.11/1 and T/WP.2/L.1.) 
1 Trans. | Paper prepared by the Economic Adviser’s Department, State Bank of Pakistan. 
Bangkok, 13 August 1952, 25 pp. 
Jovern- E/CN.11/1 and T/WP.2/L.24. The Growth of Development and Finance Corporations in 
Pakistan. (For Agenda item 5, E/CN.11/1 and T/WP.2/L.1.) Paper submitted by 
entitled Mr. S. A. Imran, Ministry of Finance (Government of Pakistan), Karachi. Bangkok 
ry, and 4 September 1952, 34 pp. 
Israeli 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
| 
i T/AC.7/SR.1 to 25. Trusteeship Council. Summary Records of the Working Committee on a 
| Jerusalem. 3 December 1947-18 February 1048. a 


Discussion of a draft international statute for Jerusalem and the Holy Places, 
the problem of defining and demarcating the territory of Jerusalem; administra- 


A Stud; 
tive arrangements for inhabitants, education, etc. The principal concern was to 
ngkok maintain an even balance between the various races and religions, The discussions 
, were interrupted for the hearing of statements from representatives of the Jewish 
ind its Agency (16-17), delegates of the Agudas Israel World Organization (21) and the 
e-scale fp delegate of the Greek Orthodox Church (23). 
auling T/L.24. Question of an International Régime for the Jerusalem Area and Protection of the 
se the Holy Places. Draft Statute for Jerusalem. Memorandum prepared by the Secretariat. Geneva, 
92 February 1950, 8 pp. 
on and 
-ments 
F steel, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Iron 
on and INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
CAFE 
G.B.117/21/25. Report of the Officers of the Governing Body Concerning a Communication 
guard Received from the Minister of Social Affairs of Egypt Relating to Alleged Conditions in the 
Suez Canal Area. Geneva, 20-23 November 1951, 8 pp. 
ecutive G.B.120/M.E./D.2. Progress Report. Geneva, 17 September 1952, 95 pp. 
The ILO’s technical assistance work in connexion with employment services in a 
pecial few countries of the Middle East, pp. 17-19 (cf. also Annex I: pp. 33-35; Annex IV: 


pp. 58-59; pp- 79-82). 

capped G.B.122/M.E./D.1. Progress Report. Geneva, 28 April 1953, 32 pp. 

) De- The work of the ILO in connexion with employment and vocational training in 
a few countries of the Near East, pp. 12-14. 

Seventh Report of the ILO to the United Nations. Submitted in pursuance of Article V, 


ntries 

ution paragraph 2 (a) of the Agreement between the United Nations and ILO, signed on 
30 May 1946, Geneva, 1953. 444 pp. ‘Middle East’, pp. 82-95. 

yment. The ILO’s work in 1¢52 in connexion with manpower, social security, producti- 

vity, etc. in the Middle East. 

Sub- Seafarers’ Conditions in India and Pakistan. Report on a Mission of Enquiry, by James L. Mavat: 
Geneva, 1949, 96 pp. 

Inder- The inquiry was conducted in 1947, at the time of partition. One of the main 

» and problems is that the main ports are in India, whereas the crews are mostly recruited 

ional in Pakistan. 

1952, Labour Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran. Report of a Mission. February 1950. Geneva, 


ILO, 1950, 86 pp. 
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Study of social and trade union problems in the region of Abadan, with a few 
general remarks on labour conditions as a whole in Iraq and Iran. 

Labour Problems in Turkey. Report of a Mission. March-May 1949. Geneva, ILO, 1950, 
Criticism of inadequate safeguards for workers in Turkey, both as individuals 
(low salaries, social security) and at the group level (trade union freedom, 
settlement of disputes). Problem of vocational training and employment. 

Regional Conference of the ILO for the Near and Middle East. Report of the Director-General, 
Istanbul, November 1947. 

(1) Survey of the main branches of economic life. Problems and prospects of 
development. National plans. United Nations aid. The land problem. (2) Study 
of labour conditions, with special reference to vocational training, trade union 
freedom, the right to strike, and procedures for the settlement of group conflicts, 
(3) Relationship between states and the ILO. Application of the decisions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

ILO Regional Conference for the Near and Middle East. Conditions of Employment of Agri- 
cultural Workers. Istanbul, November 1947. 

Report on the living standard of the peasants, on land tenure, the settlement of 
population on uncultivated land, and on schemes of land reform. 

Regional Conference for the Near and Middle East. Protection des travailleurs de Vindustrie 
et du commerce: méthodes et organes. Istanbul, November 1947, 93 pp. (In 
French only.) 

The various aspects of labour Jaw (protection of women and children, social 
insurance, regulation of working hours, etc.) are discussed for the following six 
countries: Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. 

Regional Conference for the Near and Middle East, Teheran, April 1951: Social Security. 
Geneva, ILO, 1951. 

Social legislation in each country, including Greece. Factors accounting for their 
economic retardation. Requirements and plans for meeting them. 

Regional Conference for the Near and Middle East, Teheran, April 1951: Co-operative Organ- 
ization. Geneva, ILO, 1950. 

The virtual absence of any co-operative movement in the regions under consider- 
ation, and the place such a movement would occupy in any plan for economic 
and social development. 

Manpower Problems. Vocational Training and Employment Service Organization. Regional 
Conference for the Near and Middle East, Teheran, April 1951. Geneva, 1951. 

Distribution of manpower in the various branches of activity. Remedies for latent 
unemployment. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


FAO/51/5/432. Al-Yemen, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 109 pp. (Near and Middle East 
and Muslim World Briefing Papers, No. 4.) 
Monograph dealing with the political, economic and social life of the Yemen, 
with special emphasis on its ancient pattern of life, its isolation, and the difficulty 
of modernizing it. Much space is devoted to the revolutionary events of 1948. 
FAO/51/5/515. Land Tenure in Islam (A.D.630 - A.D.1951) by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 
45 pp. (Briefing Papers, No. 6.) 
System of land tenure in the Middle East since the Arab conquest. The problem 
of property in mortmain. The annex (pp. 26-45) is an apology for private owner- 
ship, on the authority of the Koran, by Sheikh Hasanayn Muhammed Mekhluf, 
Mufti of Egypt. 
FAO/51/6/405. Pakistan, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 130 pp. (Briefing Papers, No. 3.) 
Description of all aspects of the political, religious and social life of Pakistan 
leaving aside all purely economic considerations. History of the Muslim com- 
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munity in India, especially since the arrival of the English; constitutions; admi- 
nistrative organization; structure and doctrines of Pakistan parties. 
FAO/51/6/648. Ethiopia, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 94 pp. (Briefing Papers, No. 11.) 
Regional study dealing with the ethnology, history, institutions, language and 
religion of the Ethiopian Empire, stressing its isolation and originality, the ancient 
pattern of its social structure, and the efforts of its sovereigns to ‘Westernize’ it. 
FAO/51/6/1001. Modern Education in Saudi-Arabia, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 17 pp. 
(Briefing papers, No. 12.) 
Economic needs, and adaptation to modern civilization, call for the modernizing 
of the Arab educational system, which is still very simple in structure. The annexes 
show the curricula in force at the various educational levels, and the organization 
of studies in the Aramco schools. 
FAO/51/7/1076. Modern Arabic Literature, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 22 pp. (Briefing 
Papers, N. 13.) 
This deals solely with Egyptian literature, since its renaissance under Mehemet Ali. 
A few lines on each author. 
FAO/51/9/2062. Bibliography and Reading Guide to Arabia, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 
13 pp. (Briefing Papers, No. 19.) 
Critical bibliography on Saudi-Arabia and its neighbours. 
FAO/51/10/2605. Select Bibliography on Modern Egypt, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 25 pp. 
(Briefing Papers, No. 26.) 
FAO/51/5/341. Select Bibliography on Pakistan, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 10 pp. (Briefing 
Papers, N. 3.) 
FAO/51/9/2299. A Basic Bibliography on Islam, by J. Heyworth-Dunne, 53 pp. 
(Briefing Papers, No. 27.) 
Critical bibliography of the history of the Moslem world up to 1800. 
FAO/51/11/3365. Development of Food and Agricultural Resources in the Near East. Report 
of the Second Near East Regional Meeting on Food and Agricultural Programmes 
and Outlook, Bludane, Syria, 28 August-6 September 1951. 
The term ‘Near East’ is used in its broadest sense, as including Western Pakistan 
and Ethiopia. 

This working paper, prepared by the Secretariat and containing a brief account 
of the various food resources in the region, deals mainly with agricultural problems 
and describes the remedies applied within each state: safeguarding and extension 
of areas under cultivation, living standard of the peasants, international trade in 
foodstuffs, improved techniques. 

Report on the Nutrition Problems of the Palestine Arab Refugees, by R. C. Burgess and 
A. G. Van Veen. Rome, FAO, 2 April 1952, 23 pp. 

Nutrition Problems among Palestine Arab Refugees. Report by A. G. Van Veen, with the 
co-operation of Miss Mona Doss. Rome, FAO, 4 May 1953, 8 pp. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


EB 7/50. Regional Committee for the Eastern Mediterranean Region. Report on the Third Session. 
Geneva, 12 January 1951, 18 pp. 

EB 7/64. Regional Conference on Health Statistics (Eastern Mediterranean Region). Geneva, 
20 January 1951, I, 5 pp. 

EB 7/83. Request by the Turkish Government for Assistance to Turkish Refugees from Bulgaria. 
Geneva, 29 January 1951, 5 pp. 

WHO/Educ/41 (Technical discussions/31). Background Information Transmitted by Iraq 
in Connexion with the Informal Technical Discussion to be Held During the Fourth World 
Health Assembly. Geneva, 11 May 1951, 3 pp. 

WHO /Educ/50 (Technical discussions/40). Education and Training of Medical and 
Public Health Personnel. Background information transmitted by Egypt in connexion 
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with the informal technical discussions to be held during the Fourth World Health 
Assembly. Education and training of personnel engaged in medicine and public 
health. Geneva, 16 May 1951, 23 pp. 

WHO/Educ/52 (Technical discussions/42). Background Information Transmitted by 
Lebanon in Connexion with the Informal Technical Discussions that were Held During the 
Fourth World Health Assembly (7-25 May 1951). Geneva, 27 May 1951, 16 pp. 

WHO/Trachoma/11. Report on the Mission Accomplished from 26 March 1951 to 
15 April 1951 among the Arab Refugees in Palestine. Geneva, 6 June 1951, 10 pp. 

WHO /Trachoma/t1o. Report on the Mission to Arab Refugees in Palestine on behalf of WHO 
(2-30 December 1950), by Professor G. B. Bietti, Director, Clinic of Ophthalmology, 
University of Parma, Italy. Geneva, 6 June 1951, 11 pp. 

A 6/Technical discussions/Syphilis/9. The Prevention and Treatment of Syphilis in Lebanon, 
1953. Note submitted by the Government of Lebanon. Geneva, 4 May 1953, 2 pp. 

A 6/Technical Discussions /Tuberculosis/8. Preventive and Curative Aspects of Tuberculosis 
in Egypt. Note submitted by the Government of Egypt. Geneva, 20 April 1953, 3 pp. 

A 6/Technical discussions/Tuberculosis/13. Tuberculosis Control in Lebanon. Note com- 
municated by the Government of Lebanon. Geneva, 4 May 1953, 2 pp. 

Doc. EC III/68. Technical Assistance for Economic Development. Status of Technical Assistance 
Projects. Submitted by the Secretary-General. Geneva, 3 September 1952, 16 pp. 
Doc. EC III-129. Third Report of the President of the Committee on Administration and 

Finance. Geneva, 18 September 1952, 4 pp. Appendix attached. 

WHO No. 45. The Work of WHO, 1952. Annual Report of the Director-General to the 

World Health Assembly and to the United Nations. Geneva, March 1953, printed, 204 pp. 
Chapter 15 (pp. 125-36) gives an analysis of WHO’s work in the Middle East 
in connexion with health, education and medical control, and an account of the 
work of various Middle Eastern governments in this field. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Economy of Turkey: Report of a Mission. Washington D.C., 1951. 
Preliminary study for the preparation of a long-term development plan. Survey 
of all branches of economic activity, its management, potentialities and means of 
expansion. 
This report is summarized in The Economy of Turkey. Analysis and Recommendations 
Sor a Development Programme. Summary of the Report of a mission. 87 pp. 
The Economic Development of Iraq. Washington, D.C., 1952. 
Joint work of the bank and of experts from FAO, WHO and Unesco. Present 
position and prospects. 
Loan No. 26 IRQ. Loan Agreement (Wadi Tharthar Flood Control Project) between the Govern- 
ment of Iraq and IBRD. Washington, D.C., 15 June 1950, 42 pp. 
Project Funds Agreement between the Government of Iraq and National Bank of Iraq and IBRD. 
Washington, D.C., 15 June 1950, 10 pp. 
Indenture of Assignment between the Government of Iraq and IBRD. Washington, D.C., 
15 June 1950, 10 pp. 
Loan No. 28 TU. Loan Agreement (Port Development and Construction Projects) between 
Republic of Turkey and IBRD. Washington, D.C., 7 July 1950, 59 pp. 
Loan No. 34 TU. Loan Agreement between IBRD and the Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey. Washington, D.C., 19 October 1950, 12 pp. 
Loan No. 60 PAK. Loan Agreement (Railway Project) between Dominion of Pakistan and 
IBRD. Washington, D.C.; 27 March 1952, 16 pp. 
Loan No. 62 PAK. Loan Agreement (Punjab Agricultural Machinery Project) between Dominion 
of Pakistan and IBRD. Washington, D.C., 13 June 1952, 14 pp. 
Loan No. 63 TU. Loan Agreement (Seyhan Project) between the Republic of Turkey and IBRD. 
Washington, D.C., 18 June 1952, 18pp. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


These documents contain the provisions of the contracts, together with an index 
giving a summary description of the work undertaken. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Unesco 5C/4. Saudi-Arabia. Reports of Member States to the Fifth Session of the General 
Conference of Unesco. Report on Educational Programme for 1949. Paris, 20 April 1950, 


3 PP- 

Unesco 5C/4. Turkey. Reports of Member States to the Fifth Session of the General Conference 
of Unesco. Paris, 13 March 1950, 3 pp. 

Unesco 5C/7(1). Consideration of the Recommendations of the Executive Board Concerning the 
Admission of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan to Membership of Unesco. Paris, 27 March 
1950, 3 PP- 

Unesco 7C/4. Afghanistan. Report Submitted to the Seventh Session of the General Conference. 
Paris, 17 November 1952, 6 pp. 

Unesco 7C/4. Egypt. Annual Report Submitted to the Seventh Session of the General Conference. 
Paris, 19 November 1952, 14 pp. 

Unesco 7C/4. Israel. Report to the Director-General of Unesco by the Israel National Com- 
mission for Unesco. Paris, 21 November 1952, 14 pp. 

Unesco 7C/4. Hashemite Jordan. Annual Report of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan Sub- 
mitted to the Seventh Session of the General Conference. Paris, 18 November 1952, 6 pp. 

Unesco 7C/4. Pakistan. Report on the Activitics of the Ministry of Commerce and Education 
(Education Division), Government of Pakistan, for the Academic Year Ending March 1952. 
Paris, 28 November 1952, 36 pp. 

Unesco 7C/PRG/25. Special Report of the Director-General on the Education of Arab Refugees 
in the Middle East. Paris, 12 November 1952, 11 pp. (including Annexes, I and II). 

Unesco 7C/PRG/25 Add. Special Report of the Director-General on the Education of Arab 
Refugees in the Middle East. Paris, 4 November 1952, I p. 

Unesco/Rec/Rep/7. Report on the Educational and Cultural Needs of Refugees in the Middle 
East. Paris, 8 March 1949, 14 pp. 

First assessment of the refugees’ educational needs—each country, and, in the case 
of Palestine, each district being considered in turn. 

Unesco/Rec/1. Report on Educational Assistance to the Refugee Children in the Middle East 
(1 January 1949-31 July 1950). Paris, 12 October 1950, 13 pp. 

The initial stages of assistance work. Annex I contains a table of financial resources 
and their origin, and Annex II shows the distribution of schools for refugees in the 
various states of the Middle East. 

Unesco/Rec/3. Report on Educational Assistance to the Refugee Children in the Middle Eas 
(1 August 1950-28 February 1951). Paris, 4 April 1951, 17 pp. 

Short-term assistance had by this time given way to a programme of regrading 
and promotion. Financial consequences of this change. Statistics. 

Unesco/Reh/ME/Conf.1. Middle East Educational Relief Programme.' Paris, 18 June 
1951, 6 pp. 

Aims of the assistance plan for refugees, and difficulties encountered, especially 
in regard to the recruitment of teachers. 

Unesco 30 EX/42. Execution of the Programme for 1952. Rehabilitation. Report of the Director- 
General on the Education of Arab Refugees in the Middle East. Paris, 26 May 1952, 
17 pp. 

The report is concerned mainly with the problem of financing this education. The 
annex deals with the specifically teaching problem: duration of schooling, 
training of teachers. 

Unesco 31 EX/8. Conference on Free and Compulsory Schooling in the Middle East. Paris, 
8 November 1952, I p. 
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Unesco 31 EX/g. Education of Palestine Refugees. Report on Relations between Unesco and 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. Paris, 3 November 1952, 3 pp. 
Unesco 7C/PRG/25. Special Report of the Director-General on the Education of Arab Refugees 
in the Middle East. Paris, 12 November 1952, 11 pp. 
Unesco Publication No. 214. Press, Film, Radio. Report of the Commission on Technical 
Needs following Surveys in Seventeen Countries. Paris, 1948, 307 pp. 
Unesco Publication No. 436. Press, Film, Radio. Report of the Commission on Technical 
Needs following Surveys in Fourteen Countries and Territories. Paris, 1949, 296 pp. 
These reports deal with financial and material arrangements and professional 
training for news agencies, press, radio and films. Each of these activities is dealt 
with in separate sections, containing a chapter on each country in turn. Pakistan 
was among the countries surveyed in 1948, whilst Egypt, Lebanon and Turkey 
were surveyed in 1949. 
Pakistan: (1) news agencies, pp. 103-5; (2) press, pp. 160-5; (3) radio, pp. 215-16; 
(4) film, pp. 276-80. 
Egypt: (1) news agencies, pp. 73-5; (2) press, pp. 110-15; (3) film, pp. 162-9; 
(4) radio, pp. 217-19. 
Lebanon: (1) news agencies, pp. 78-79; (2) press, pp. 120-1; (3) film, pp. 176-7; 
(4) radio, pp. 225-6. 
Turkey: (1) news agencies, pp. 79-82; (2) press, pp. 122-4; (3) film, pp. 178-80; 
(4) radio, pp. 226-9. 
Unesco Publication No. 517. School Bell in the Wilderness. 1949, 16 pp. 
Account and vindication of the United Nations educational work for Palestinian 
refugees. 
Population Problems of India and Pakistan, by Dr. S. Chandrasekhar. Paris, 1950. (Unesco 
series Food and People, No. 11.) 
The problem and its remedies are discussed for the two states as for a single entity 
as though there had been no partition. 
Compulsory Education in Iraq, by V. Clark. 1951, 74 pp. 
Iraq has to contend with the same problems as the other Middle Eastern countries 
in the matter of compulsory schooling; solution of the problem is bound up 
with large-scale social reform. The author also touches upon related questions, 
such as the training of teachers, curricula, education for girls and technical 
training. 
The index contains a bibliography of the problem of education in Iraq and the 
other Arab countries. 
Répertoire des bibliothéques du Proche et du Moyen Orient, compiled by Joseph A. Dagher, 
Keeper of the National Lebanese Library, 1951, 182 pp. (In French only.) 
Directory of the region’s libraries, containing brief notes on the books and manu- 
scripts held. The directory does not cover Afghanistan, Ethiopia or Pakistan. 
Report of the Mission to Afghanistan, Paris, 1951, 87 pp. 
Problems met with at the various educational levels; the question of women’s 
education. 


UNESCO: INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


International Yearbook of Education. 1948: No. 109; 1949: No. 119; 1950: No. 1313 1951: 
No. 137. 
Recent educational developments in Afghanistan, 1949: pp. 45-493 1950: pp. 37-43 
Egypt, 1948: pp. 144-50; 1949: pp. 127-34; 1950: Pp. 90-94; 1951: Pp. 97-103. 
Iran, 1948: pp. 192-4; 1949: pp. 233-6; 1950: pp. 161-5. Iraq, 1948: pp. 195-8; 
1951: pp. 156-60. Israel, 1949: pp. 189-96; 1950: pp. 127-30; 1951: pp. 163-7. 
Lebanon, 1949: pp. 210-13; 1951: pp. 181-4. Pakistan, 1948: pp. 220-9; 1949: 
pp. 226-32; 1950: pp. 157-60; 1951: pp. 204-7. Syria, 1948: pp. 270-1; 1949: 
pp. 261-4; 1950: pp. 196-8; 1951: pp. 234-8. Turkey; 1948: pp. 272-3; 1949: 
pp. 268-72; 1950: pp. 202-4; 1951: pp. 242-6. 
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1948. Publication No. 103. XJth International Conference on Public Education, convened 
by Unesco and IBE. Geneva, 1948. The Teaching of Handwriting. 

1949. Publication No. 113. XJIth International Conference on Public Education, convened by 
Unesco and IBE. The Teaching of Reading. 

The material is compiled from data supplied by Ministries of Education: Afgha- 
nistan, 1948: p. 43; 1949: pp. 45-46. Egypt, 1949: pp. 82-84. Iran, 1948: p. 86; 
1949: pp. 97. Lebanon, 1948: p. 90; 1949: pp. 102-3. Syria, 1948: p. 112; 1949: 
pp. 121-2. Turkey, 1948: p. 113; 1949: p. 123. 

1949. Publication No. 117. Primary Teacher Training, from information supplied by the 
Ministries of Education: Afghanistan, pp. 29-31. Iraq, pp. 140-3. Lebanon, pp. 151-3. 
Pakistan (province of Sind), pp. 170-1. Iran, pp. 175-7. Syria, pp. 215-18. Turkey, 
p. 223-6. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


E/ICEF/147. Summary of Status of Unicef Assisted Programmes in Asia, 12 May 1950. 
‘Afghanistan’, ‘Pakistan’. 

E/ICEF/153. Approved Plans of Operations for Asia as at 20 October 1950. ‘Afghanistan’, 
‘Pakistan’. 

E/ICEF/158. State of Unicef Assisted Programmes in the Middle East. 2 November 1950, 
6 pp. 

Summary account of the assistance provided by Unicef and its utilization by 
communities in Iraq and Israel (Palestine Arab refugees). 

E/ICEF/159. Report of the Executive Board on its 7oth, 71st, 7end and 73rd Meetings, 
Held 27 and 28 November 1950. ‘Pakistan’, ‘Middle East’. 

E/ICEF/184. Report of the Executive Board on its 84th and 88th Meetings, Held in Paris, 
Palais de Chaillot, from 8 to 10 November 1951. ‘Afghanistan’, ‘Pakistan’, ‘Egypt, 
Iran, Israel, Syria, Turkey, British Colony of Aden’, ‘Palestine Refugees’. 

The problems under consideration vary from one state to another. The document 
contains a summary of ICEF’s programme of action for 1952 in each state in turn: 
anti-malarial measures through the use of DDT and tuberculosis control by BCG 
vaccination in Aden, Egypt, Pakistan and Turkey; bejel control in Syria; maternity 
care in Afghanistan; improvement of the quality of milk in Iran and among the 
Arab refugees; medical control of immigrants in Israel. 

E/ICEF/201. Milk Conservation in Underdeveloped Countries. A Note on Economic and Agri- 
cultural Aspects with Particular Reference to the Eastern Mediterranean Area, by Edward 
Capstick, FOA Consultant. 5 September 1952, 4 pp. 

E/ICEF/203. Report on the BCG Programme, July 1951 to June 1952. 25 September 1952, 
34 pp. ‘Middle East’, pp. 19-20. 

More and more persons are being vaccinated in Aden, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, and 
Pakistan, thanks to the increasingly active BCG production centres. , 
E/ICEF/205. General Progress Report of the Executive Director. 1 October 1952, 75 pp. 

‘Middle East’, pp. 35-41. 
Funds allocated to the Middle East in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1952 for family relief 
(maternal and child health programme), the campaign against infectious diseases, 
Palestine refugees. 

E/ICEF/212. United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. Report of the Executive 
Board (5,7 and 10 October 1952). 27 October 1952, printed, 63 pp. ‘Middle East’, 
pp. 38-42. Economic and Social Council Official Records, Fifteenth Session, Sup- 
plement No.2. 

Maternity and child care and the campaign against infectious diseases in the 
Eastern Mediterranean countries (listed in alphabetical order). 

E/ICEF/227. Report of the Executive Board on its 103rd to 110th Meetings Held 19-26 March 

1952. 8 May 1953, 240 pp. ‘Middle East’, pp. 17-19. 
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Unicef’s assistance to the Middle Eastern countries: brief account of the work 
carried out since 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


General Notes on Statistical Organization. Problems of Co-ordination and Methods of Control. | 
Israeli Problems and Methods. Prepared by R. Bachi, Government Statistician, Israel J 
(Paper of the International Seminar on Statistical Organization, No. 4.6). Ottawa, [> 
1952, 29 pp. 

Description of National Statistical Services. Turkey. Prepared by the General Statistical 

Directorate of Turkey (Paper of the International Seminar on Statistical Organiza- 

tion, No. 32.1). Ottawa, 1952, 7 pp. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


In principle the following list contains only periodicals being published at the present 
time; /owever, as it is not always possible to make sure whether a periodical has defi- 
nitely ceased to appear, the titles of some periodicals that have not been issued for some 
time may be included. The editor of the Bulletin will welcome any corrections and 
additional information on this subject. ! 


AFGHANISTAN 


Pohan-£ai-Huquq [Pohan-Zai-Huquq]. 
(a) Faculty of Law, Kabul. 


(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1945-]. _— 
(c) Theoretical articles on legal principles. 


EGYPT 


Bulletin de Institut d’ Egypte Inst. Egypte] 
(a) Institut d’Egypte 13 Sh. Sultan Hussein, Cairo. President: Taha Hussein. 

(b) Id. 1 p.a. [1918-] 16.5 x 25.5. 

(c) 530 pp., 24 art. (average of 25 pp.): social and political science, fine arts and 
archeology, physics and mathematics, medicine, agronomy and natural sciences 
in Egypt and the Middle East. Records of the institute’s meetings. 


* Whenever possible, a three-paragraph notice was prepared for each of the following entries. The first paragraph 
gives the name of the institution or the person responsible for editing the periodical. The second contains biblio- 
graphical particulars—the name and address of the institution publishing the periodical, its frequency as shown 
by the number of issues each year (p.a.), and, between brackets, the date when the publication was first issued; 
lastly, in some cases, the size of the publication is given in centimetres. The third paragraph is a brief description 
of each issue of the journal—the average number of pages, the number and length of articles, bibliographies, 
regular features, etc. The titles of periodicals are followed, between brackets, by their abbreviation in accordance 
with the code advocated by the International Committee for Social Science Documentation, on the provisional 
recommendation of Committee ISO/TC/46. 
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N.B. The journal is published in English and French. Records of the Institute’s 
meetings in Arabic. 


Economiste (L’) Egyptien (Econ. égypt.] 

(a) 11 rue de la Poste, Alexandria. Director: Mr. Hosny. 

(b) Id. 52 p.a. [1g01-] 42x55. 

(c) 4 pp.: articles, news items and notes on Egypt’s economic and — problems. 


Egypte Contemporaine (L’) [Egypte contemp.] 

(a) Fuad I Society of Political Economy, Statistics and Legislation, Cairo, 16 Chareh 
el Maleka. 

(b) Id. [1909-] 16X25. Table. 

(c) 160 pp. (French part), 120 pp. (Arabic part): 6 art. (10-20 pp.): economic theory 
and practice, political science and law. Four records of meetings (1-4 pp.). 
Summaries of main articles published in Egyptian and foreign journals during the 
previous quarter (15 pp.). Reproduction of Egyptian legislative provisions on 
economic and financial matters. Statistics. 

N.B. The journal is written in English or French, and the section in Arabic is a 
translation of miscellaneous material in foreign languages. Special issues on a 
single subject are occasionally published. 


Egypte (L’) Industrielle [Egypte industr.] 

(a) Egyptian Federation of Industry, 26A Sherif Pacha, Cairo. B.P. 251. Editor: 
Mahmud Bayram. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1926-] 19.5 X 27.5. 

(c) 50+50 pp.: editorials, notes and news items on the economy of Egypt and the 
Middle East. Official announcements. Statistics. 

N.B. The same text is reproduced in Arabic. 


Egyptian Cotton Gazette [Egypt. Cotton Gaz.] 

(a) Alexandria ‘Cotton Exporters Association, Director: R. Dabbus, P.O.B. 612, 
Alexandria. 

(b) Id. 3 p.a. [1938-] 17 X 24. 

(c) 130 pp., 5 art. (8-20 pp.): economic, commercial and technical problems connected 
with cotton in Egypt and in the other main producer countries. News items. 
Statistical tables (40 pp.). 


Egyptian Journal of Psychology (Egypt. F. Psychol.) 

(a) Society of Integrative Psychology, 48 Amira Fadia Street, Aguza, Wakf City, 
Cairo. Directors: Yussef Murad and Mostapha Ziwer. 

(b) Id. 3 p.a. 

(c) 90 pp. 5-7 art. (5-15 pp.): general psychology, occasionally sociology and socia 
psychology, book reviews. 

N.B. The main title of the journal and most of the articles are in Arabic. However, 
a few articles are published in English and there are English summaries of the 
Arabic articles. 


Al-Hogquq [Al-Hogquq] (law) 

(a) Faculty of Law of the Farouk I University of Alexandria. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1942-]. 

(c) Articles on economics and legal subjects. 

N.B. The articles are written in Arabic, French and occasionally in English, 


Liste Analytique de Travaux de Sciences Sociales Publiés dans le Moyen-Orient ou s’y Rapportant 

(a) Unesco, Science Co-operation Office for the Middle East, 8 Sh. El Salamlik, 
Garden City, Cairo. 

(b) Id. 2 p.a. [1952-] 21x31. Analytical index. 
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(c) 58 pp. No leading articles, but a bilingual bibliography (in English and 
French) of books and periodicals on social science published in the Near and 
Middle East. Most of the titles of books and articles from periodicals are followed 
by an abstract, in English if the work abstracted is published in another language, 
otherwise in French. 


Magallet Maglis Al-Dawlah (Journal of the Council of State) [Magallet Maglis Ai- 
Dawlah] 

(a) Council of State, Gizeh, Cairo. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1950-] 16 x 23. 

(c) Reports, notes on jurisprudence and legislative provisions concerning Egyptian 
public and administrative law. 

N.B. The journal consists mainly of Arabic articles, but has a few notices in 
French. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural and Economic Statistics [Monthly B. Agric. Econ. Statist.) 
(a) Ministry of Finance and Economic Statistical Department. 

(b) Publications Office, Government Press, Bal4q, Cairo, 12 p.a. [1914-] 32 X 54. 

(c) 60 pp. Statistical tables. 

N.B. Headings in Arabic and English. 


National Bank of Egypt. Economic Bulletin [Nat. Bank Egypt Econ. B.] 

(a) Research Department of the National Bank of Egypt, Cairo. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1948-] 17 x 24. 

(c) 70 pp. 2 art. (4-10 pp.): Egyptian political economy. Economic news items about 
Egypt, the Sudan and other countries. Statistics (20 pp.). 

N.B. There is also an edition in Arabic. 


Proche-Orient [Proche-Orient] 


(a) 33 Fuad I Avenue, Cairo. Editor: A. Assaf. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1942-]. 

(c) 40 pp. 8-10 art. (2-4 pp.): political, social anthropological and intellectual problems 
of the Middle East. News items and a few book reviews. 

N.B. There is also an English edition, entitled Near East Monthly Review. 


Revue Al Qanun Wal Iqtisad [R. Qanun Iqtisad] (law and political economy) 

(a) Faculty of Law, Fuad I University, Gizeh. Director: Hamed Fahmy, Secretary: 
Soliman Morcos. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. (occasional double issues), [1932-] 1724. Analytical index. 

(c) 180 pp. 3-4 art. (10-100 pp.): Moslem law, civil, international and criminal law, 
occasional articles on political economy. 

N.B. Some of the journal is in western languages (English or French) and the rest 
in Arabic; the material is not the same in the two parts. 


Revue (La) d’Egypte Economique et Financiere [R. Egypte écon. financ.] 

(a) 24 Sh. Galal, Cairo. 

(b) Id. 52 p.a. [1951-] 28 x 46. 

(c) 8 pp. Articles, news items and notes on Egypt’s economic and financial problems. 


— Economique Trimestrielle de la Banque Belge et Internationale en Egypte [R. écon. trimestr. 

gypte] 

(a) Banque Belge et Internationale en Egypte, 45 Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 

(b) Typo Litho Flli Ventura, 7 rue Ventura, Alexandria, 4 p.1. [1929-] 22 X 27.5. 

(c) 34+4 pp. I-2 art. (2-5 pp.): topical economic, commercial, industrial and financial 
problems in Egypt and occasionally in Belgium. Current news on the same subjects, 
news of companies, statistics, legislative information. Supplement giving economic 
news from Belgium. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


Revue Egyptienne de Droit International [R. égypt. Dr. int.} 

(a) Société Egyptienne de Droit International, B.P. 495, Alexandria. Secretary and 
Editor: J. Shlala. 

(b) Id. 1 p.a. [1945-] 17 X 24.5. 

(c) French section (420 pp.), 6 art. (8-20 pp.), 4 short reports and regular features 
(2-20 pp.): public and private international law, international relations. Egyptian 
jurisprudence relating to international law (70 pp.), 2 book reviews (1-3 pp.), 
abstracts (3-150 lines) of the main articles published by some to international 
law journals, reproduction of diplomatic documents (150 pp.). 

Arabic section (140 pp.), 3 art. (25-50 pp.), 2 short reports and regular features 
(4-13 pp.): international law and international relations, diplomatic documents 
(15 PP-)- 

N.B. Entirely different documents are published in the Arabic and French 

sections, 


Revue Financiére Misr [R. financ. Misr.] 

(a) 29 Sh. Sarwat Pacha, Cairo. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. 21.5 x 28.5. 

(c) 20 pp.: articles, short reports and news items on financial and economic 
developments in Egypt. 

N.B. The journal is entirely in Arabic. 


IRAN 


Ettela’at [Ettela’at] 
(a) Abbas Mas’udi Khiyabane Khayyam, Teheran. 


Madjmueh Hoghughi [Madjmueh Hoghughi | 
(a) Ministry of Justice, Teheran. 


(b) {1936-]. 


IRAQ 


Baghdad (the) Chamber of Commerce Journal [Baghdad Ch. Com. F.] 

(a) The Baghdad Chamber of Commerce. Director: Hassan Al Dujaili. 

(b) Iraq Publishing and Printing Co., Ltd., Baghdad. 5 p.a. 17 X 23.5. 

(c) 60 pp. 3 art.: Economic problems of Iraq. News items, market reports, statistics. 
N.B. The journal is entirely in Arabic except for one page of titles in English. 


Revue de Droit [R. Dr. (Baghdad) | 
(a) Student Committee of the Baghdad Faculty of Law. 


(b) Id. [1941-]. 


Revue de la Justice [R. Justice] 
(a) Baghdad Bar. 
(b) Id. 6 p.a. 


ISRAEL 

Bulletin Economique d’Israél [B. écon. Israél] 

(a) Department of Economic Publications, Ministry of Trade and Industry. Director: 
Mr. Liwni, Palace Building, Mamilia Road, Jerusalem. 

(b) Id. 24 p.a. (12 double issues), [1951-] 17x24. Analytical Index. 
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(c) 20 pp. Official announcements, short reports, news items and statistics on the 
economy, external trade and main activities of Israel. 
N.B. An English edition entitled Israel Economic Bulletin has also been issued since 1948, 


Beterem [Beterem] 

(a) 85 Dizengoff St., Tel Aviv. Director: Eliezer Livnek. 

(b) Ed. Nevoh, 119 Allenby Street, Tel Aviv, 24 p.a. [1943-] 13.5 X21. 

(c) 50 pp. g art. (2-5 pp.): political and social problems, evolution of socialism. 
Literary column. 


Hafraklit (The Attorney) [Hafraklit] 

(a) Israel Bar Association. Editorial Committee: P. Dikstein, V. Frenkel and 
W. Zeltner. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1942-]. 

(c) General law journal. 


Haminhal Haminhal} 

(a) Hamachon leminhal tsibouri beisrael (Israeli Institute of Public Administration) 
P.B. 2451 Tel Aviv. Director: A. Smol. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1947-]. 

(c) 48 pp. 6 art. (3-10 pp.): administrative problems of Israel and other countries, 
practical advice, technical bibliography, news of the institute. 


Hamizrah Hehadash (The New East) [Hamizrah Hehadash] 

(a) The Israeli Oriental Society, c/o The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Director: 
Yaacov Shimoni. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. (1949-] 16.5 x 23. Analytical index bound separately (in Hebrew). 

(c) 100 pp. 4 art. (6-12 pp.): international relations, political situation in the Middle 
East, Arab civilization. Regular column on Middle Eastern politics. Diplomatic 
documents, some 10 reviews (1 p.), news of the Israeli Oriental Society. 

N.B. The journal is in Hebrew, but has one cover page in English, followed by 
summaries of the main articles. 


Israel (the) Economist [Israel Econ.] 
(a) Director: E. Kollek, 8 Keren Kayemeth St., Jerusalem, P.O.B. 7052. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. (1945-] 22X90. 

(c) 30 pp. Articles, short reports and news items on economic and _ financial 

developments in Israel and the Middle East. 

N.B. Supplement containing ‘Israel Investment Review’, published by the Economic 
Department of the Jewish Agency (4 pp.: articles and news items on the opening 
of new businesses and possibilities of oversea investment). 


Khikrei Avodah (Labour Studies) [Khikrei Avodah] 

(a) Social Research Institute of the General Federation of Jewish Labour in Israel, 
P.O.B. 12, Tel Aviv. Director: I. Kaner. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. (some double issues) [1947-] 17.5 X 24.5. 

(c) 80 pp. 6 art. (6 pp.): social security and labour legislation in Israel, short reports 
and news items, statistics, work of the Institute, bibliographies. 

N.B. The journal is entirely in Hebrew but each number contains a supplement 

insert giving summaries in English (20 pp.). 


Molad [Molad] 

(a) Jewish Labour Party of Israel, 40 Yehsida Halevi St., Tel Aviv. Director: Ephraim 
Broido. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. (some double issues), [1945-] 18.5 x 26. 

(c) 70 pp. 12 art. (2-7 pp.): political problems (with special emphasis on the Middle 

East) and current literary topics. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


Monthly Review of Labour [Monthly R. Lab.] 
| (a) Ministry of Labour, Jerusalem. 
(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1949-] 17x 24.5. Index. 


(c) 24 pp. 5 art. (2-4 pp.): social and economic aspects of labour problems in Israel. 
Short reports and news items, statistics. 


j N.B. The title of the journal is also given in Hebrew and Arabic. It is written entirely 


in Hebrew, except for 2-3 pages of summaries in English. 


Nouvelles Economiques d’Israél [ Nouv. écon. Israél] 

(a) Comité pour les crédits industriels. Editor: H. Margulies. P.B. 2, Tel Aviv. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. (some double issues), [1950-] 16.5 x 23.5. Analytical index. 

(c) 20 pp. 4 art. (2-6 pp.): Economic and financial problems in Israel. 

N.B. The first volume of this publication also contained the ‘Bulletin Economique 
(25 pp.)—a compilation of official information published by the Department of 
Information and Economic Publications of the Ministry of Trade and Industry in 
Jerusalem. There is also an English edition entitled ‘Economic News’. 


LEBANON 


Al-Machriqg (The East) [Al-Machrig] (Revue catholique orientale, sciences, lettres et 

arts). 

(a) University of St. Joseph, Beirut. 

(b) Id. 6 p.a. [1898-] 17 x 25. 

(c) 130 pp. 5 art. (average of 15 pp.): ancient and modern history, cultural 
anthropology, archeology, history of religions and philosophy. Regular news 
features and bibliographies. 

N.B. The review is entirely in Arabic, except for a table of contents in French. 


Revue de Droit International pour le Moyen-Orient [R. Dr. int. Moyen- Orient] 

(a) Director: Chafic Malek, Mousseitbé, Beirut, Lebanon. 

(b) Ed. Maisonneuve, 198 Bd. St-Germain, Paris 7°; and ed. Pédone, 13 rue Soufflot, 
Paris 5°. 4 p.a. (in practice, 2) [1951-]. 

(c) 80-100 pp. 4-6 art. or regular features (6-35 pp.) dealing with public or private 
international law, diplomatic history, domestic public law, and political, economic 
and social science concerning the Middle East. Documents, extracts and summaries 
of a few foreign international law journals, 2-4 short reviews. 

N.B. Journal published in French with a few articles or documents in English. 


PAKISTAN 


(a) Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of Pakistan, Karachi. Editor: 
S. Z. Hasanain. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1949-] 15.5 X 24. 

(c) 125 pp. 12 art. (6-15 pp.): Agricultural economy and fishing in Pakistan and 
occasionally in other countries. News items (10 pp.). 


Alhaiyat [Alhaiyat] (a quarterly journal dedicated to the cause of the Islamic 

wor 

(a) International Islamic Economic Organization. Director: Mohammed Aslam, 
P.O.B. 558, Karachi. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [Oct. 1950-] 22 x 28.5. 

(c) 60 pp. 5 art. (7 pp.): Economic developments in Pakistan and countries of the 
Middle East. Calendar of economic events. Documents, brief reports and news 
items. 

N.B. The journal is published in English. 
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Co-operation and Marketing Review [Co-oper. Mkting R.] 

(a) Co-operation and Marketing Adviser to the Government of Pakistan. Director: 
S. A. Husain, Block No. 14, Pakistan Secretariat, Karachi. 

(b) Manager of Publications, Government of Pakistan, Victoria Rd., Karachi. 4 p.a, 
[1947-] 18x 24. 

(c) 60 pp. 6 art. (6 pp.): economic problems of Pakistan, short reports and news items 
and a few book reviews. 


Economic Observer [Econ. Obs.] 

(a) P.O.B. 882, 683 Kutchery Road, Karachi. Director: Hasan Ahmed Razi. 

(b) Kitabi Markaz Ltd. Same address. 24 p.a. [1947-] 25 X 36.5. 

(c) 20 pp. 2 editorials (1/2 p.), 4 art. (1-2 pp.): economic, financial and commercial 
problems in Pakistan and Asia. Short reports, news items and statistics. 


The M.C.C. Trade Journal [M.C.C. Trade 7.] 

(a) Chamber of Commerce, Pakistan, 786 Napier Road, Karachi. Director: Mohd. 
Said Mirza. 

(b) Id. 24 p.a. [1948-] 18.5 x 25.5. 

(c) 40 pp. Short reports, news items and statistics. Official announcements. Economic 
problems of Pakistan and economic relations with other countries. 


Monthly Survey of Economic Conditions in East Bengal [Monthly Surv. Econ. Cond. East 
Bengal] 

(a) The Provincial Statistical Board and Bureau of Commercial and Labour 
Intelligence, Department of Commerce, Labour and Industries. Eden Buildings, 
Ramma, Dacca. Director: A. Sadegue. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1950-] 19 X 25. 

(c) 60 pp.: current economic news, articles and statistics. 


Pakistan Economic Journal [Pakistan econ. J.] 

(a) Pakistan Economic Association, Lahore University. Editor: M. Hassan, Hailey 
College of Commerce, University of the Punjab, Lahore. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1949-] 24.5 x 18.25. 

(c) 100 pp. 8 art. (10 pp.): economic theory and problems, with special reference 
to Pakistan. 


Pakistan Horizon [Pakistan Horizon] 

(a) Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, Free Hall, Karachi. Director: K. Sarwar 
Hasan. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1948-] 16.5 x 23.5. 

(c) 55 pp. 5 art. (5-15 pp.): International political affairs and economy. 


Pakistan Trade [Pakistan Trade] 

(a) Department’of Commercial Intelligence, Government of Pakistan, Karachi. Direc- 
tor: Magsood Khan. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1950-] 18x 24. 

(c) 60 pp. 5 art. (4 pp.): Pakistan trade, short reports and news items, statistics. 


Wealth (an independent review of commerce, industry and finance in Pakistan) [ Wealth 
(Karachi )] 

(a) Forum Publications, Robson Road, near Majestic Cinema, Karachi. 
Director: Ameen Tareen. 

(b) Id. 24 p.a. [1949-] 23 x 28. 

(c) 30 pp. editorial, articles, news items and statistics on the economy and finance of 
Pakistan and its neighbours, 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


SYRIA 


Annales du Barreau d’Alep [A. Barreau Alep] 

(a) Aleppo Bar. 

(b) Id. 1 p.a. [1945-] 

(c) Collection of lectures given during the year to the Bar by professors, barristers and 
magistrates on various legal subjects; purely theoretical. 


Kanun (AL) [Kanun] (law) 

(a) Ministry of Justice, Damascus. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1950-] 17 X 24.5. 

(c) 120 pp. I art. (20 pp.): legal doctrine with special reference to Syria. Syrian 
jurisprudence and legislation. 


Revue du Barreau de Damas [R. Barreau Damas] 

(a) Damascus Bar. 

(b) Id. 10 p.a. [1937-]. 

(c) 4 parts: legislation, legal theory, jurisprudence (the longest section) and regulations 
(various decisions, circulars, etc.). 


TURKEY 


Adalet Dergisi (Journal of Justice) [Adalet Derg.] 

(a) Ministry of Justice, Ankara. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1g10-] 16.5 X 23.5. 

(c) 120 pp. 5 art. (5-30 pp.): Turkish legal problems. 12 pp. of book reviews. The 
decisions of the Appeals Courts. 


Ankara Universitesi Hukuk Fakultesi Dergisi [Ankara Univ. Hukuk Fak. Derg.] (Journal of 

the Faculty of Law of the University of Ankara.) 

(a) Director: Faruk Erem. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. (2 double issues), [1944-] 17.525. Table of contents and author 
index. 

(c) 750-800 pp. 25 studies (10-80 pp.): all branches of law, with special reference to 
international law and Turkish public law, philosophy, sociology and history of 
law, political economy and public finance. Turkish legislation and jurisprudence. 
Regular features and a few book reviews. 


Ankara Universitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakultesi Dergisi (formerly Siyasal Bilgiler Okulu Dergist, 
1946-49) [Ankara Univ. Siyas. Bilg. Fak. Derg.] (Journal of the Faculty of Political 
Science of the University of Ankara.) 

(a) Chairman of the editorial committee: Yavuz Abadan. 

(b) Id. 1 p.a. [1950-] 17 X 24. 

(c) 350-450 pp. 10-16 art. (6-80 pp.): political economy, public finance, international 
law and public law, political and administrative science. Regular feature, detailed 
book reviews and news of the Faculty. 


Annales de la Faculté de Droit D’Istanbul [A. Fac. Dr. Istanbul] 

(a) Faculty of Law, Istanbul, Hukuk Fakiiltesi, Beyazit, Istanbul. Dean: H. N. Kubali. 

(b) Librairie Hachette, Istikl4l Caddesi 469, Istanbul, 1 p.a. [1951] 18x 25. 

(c) 300 pp. 6-8 articles (10-40 pp.): all branches of law and occasionally social and 
economic problems. Regular features: Turkish legislation and jurisprudence 
(extracts from texts and comments), translation of a few important Turkish laws, 
list of publications of various Turkish legal institutions, news of the faculty. 

N.B. The journal is published in French, but some of the articles are in the original 
English, German or Italian. 
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Belleten [Belleten] 

(a) Tiirk Tarih Kurumu (Turkish Historical Society), Ankara. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1937-] 17 X 24.5. 

(c) 170 pp. 4 art. (10-70 pp.): archeology and history with special reference to Turkey, 
Translation into Turkish of a foreign report. One book review (10 pp.). List of 
publications received by the Turkish Historical Society. 

N.B. Most of the articles are published in Turkish, but some are also translated into 
French or English, or are original contributions in a foreign language. The journal 
also has a title page and table of contents in French. 


Economiste (L’) d’ Orient [Econ. Orient] 

(a) Beyogly, Mesrutiyet Caddesi No. 157, Morali Sesidi, Morah App. 2. 
(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1920-] 23X21. 

(c) 26 pp. Turkish economic news. 


Hukuk-Istihadlar [Kukuk-Istihadlar] (law-jurisprudence). 

(a) Director: Besim Ergun, Hiikimet Alani No. 1, Konya. 

(b) Id. 6 p.a. [1952-] 17.5 x 25. 

(c) 34 pp. 2-4 art. (2-6 pp.): legal theory. Decisions of the civil and penal chambers 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal. 


Idare Dergisi (Journal of Administration) [Jdare Derg.] 

(a) Ministry of the Interior, Ankara. Director: Sitki Tugal. 

(b) Milli Egitim Bakanligi Yayimevleri. 6 p.a. (1930-] 17 X 24. 

(c) 106 pp. 10 art. (5-17 pp.): administrative, financial and legal problems in Turkey 
and other countries. Monograph on administrative geography. 

N.B. The entire journal is in Turkish. 


ert Hukuk [Ileri Hukuk] (the progress of law) 

(a) Director: Kamil Boran, Beyoglu Haci Ahmet Mahallesi Ebiirriza Dargah Sokak 
No. 7. P.O.B. 2246 Beyoglu Istanbul. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1946-] 20 x 27.5. 

(c) 12 pp. 1-2 editorials (1-2 pp.): legal theory, decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. 


Iller ve Belediyeler Dergisi (Journal of Towns and Municipalities) [Jller Belediy. Derg.] 

(a) Tiirk Belediyecilik Dernegi (Turkish Association of Municipalities) ,"Iler Bankas 
binasinda, Ankara. Editor: Ali Enver Toksoy. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1946-] 20x 27.5. 

(c) 98 pp. 8 art. (3-8 pp.): economic, financial and technical problem of municipal 
administration in Turkey and abroad. Professional news and reports from other 
countries. 


Istanbul Barosu Dergisi (Journal of the Istanbul Bar) [Istanbul Barosu Derg.]} 

(a) Istanbul Bar. Chairman: Abdiilhak Kemal Yori. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1927-] 17.5 X 25. 

(c) 60 pp. 1-3 art. (5-15 pp.): legal theory. Notes on jurisprudence. Regular feature 
on some legal subject. 

N.B. The journal is entirely in Turkish. 


Istanbul Tigaret Odasi Mecmuasi (Bulletin of the Istanbul Chamber of Commerce) 
[Istanbul Ticaret Odasi Mecm.]} 

(a) Istanbul Chamber of Commerce, Bahsekapi D6rdiincii Vakif Han. Istanbul, 
P.B.377. Manager: Zeki Zeybekolgu. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1885-] 20x 27. 

(c) 66 pp. 8 art. (2-8 pp.): current news of Turkish economy and problems of external 
trade. Statistics of external trade. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


| NB. The journal is in Turkish, but some articles are translated wholly or partly 


into English or French. 


Istanbul Universitesi Cografya Enstitiisii Dergisi (Review of the Geographical Institute of 


the University of Istanbul) [/stanbul Univ. Cogr. Enst. Derg.] 

(a) Director: Professor Ahmed Ardel, Istanbul Universitesi Edebiyat Fakiiltesi 
Corgafya Enstitiisii, Findikh-Istanbul. 

(b) Id. 2 p.a. [1951-] 17X24. 

(c) 140 pp. 7-10 art. (4-55 pp.): physical, economic and social geography. 

N.B. The articles are written in Turkish and are followed by a detailed summary in 
English or French. 


Istanbul Universitesi Hukuk Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi (Istanbul Univ. Hukuk Fak. Mecm.] 

(a) Faculty of Law, University of Istanbul, Editorial Committee: Ebii’ula Mardin, 
Recai Galip Okandan, Hifzi Timur. 

(b) Milli Egitim Bakanhgi Yayimevi. 4 p.a. (some double issues), 18.5 x 25. Table and 
author index. 

(c) 500 pp. 12 art. (10-130 pp.): public and private law (with special reference to 
Turkey, sociology and philosophy of law. Regular legal column and 1 book review 
(8 pp.). 


Istanbul Universitesi Iktisat Fakultesi Mecmuasi See: Revue de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques 
de l’ Université d’ Istanbul. 


Konjonktur (Current Affairs) [Konjonktur] 

(a) Ministry of Economy and Trade. Department of Current Affairs and Publications, 
Ankara. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1941-] 17.5 X21. 

(c) 80 pp.: current affairs and statistics on Turkish economy. 

N.B. Text in Turkish, with statistical headings translated into French. 


Reoue de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques de ’ Université d’Istanbul [R. Fac. Sci. écon. 


Istanbul] 

(a) Faculty of Economics of the University of Istanbul. Editor: F. Neumark. 

(b) Id. 6 p.a. (3 double issues) [1939-] 17 x 24. 

(c) 250 pp. Six leading articles (8-40 pp.): theory of economics, economic and fiscal 
economy, current economic problems. Four art. (12-40 pp.): Turkish economy, 
7 reviews (1-8 pp.). List of books received. 

N.B. Articles are published in English, French and German. 


Siyasi Ilimler Mecmuasi (Journal of Political Science) [Siast Ilimler Mecmuasi] 

(a) Editor: Hasan Reffik Ertug, Posta Kutusu No. 310, Ankara. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1931-] 16x24. 

(c) 42 pp. art. (3-6 pp.): political science, Turkish political problems, regular features, 
1 book review (3 pp.). 


Sosyolojt Dergisi (Journal of Sociology) [Sosyol. Derg.] 

(a) Sociology Training School, Faculty of Letters of the University of Istanbul. 
Director: Hilmi Ziya Ulken. 

(b) Id. 17.5 x24. 

(c) 320 pp. 13 art. (8-100 pp.): sociology in the broad sense of the word. 


Turk Gografya Dergisi (Revue turque de géographie) [Truk Cogr. Derg.] 

(a) Editor: Besim Darkot, Findiklida Istanbul Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Cografya 
Enstitiisu. 

(b) Turk Cografya kurumu, Merkez postanesi, P.B. 219, Ankara, Irreg. 
[1943-] 16.5 x 24. 
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(c) 158 pp. 10 art. (10-15 pp.): physical geography and occasionally human geography: 
professional information. 

N.B. The journal is in Turkish, with the exception of a few articles in French and 
German. The table of contents is translated into French and some of the articles 
are followed by a brief summary in French. 


Turk Ekonomisi (The Turkish Economist) [ Turk. Ekon.] 

(1) Turkish Economic Society, P.K. 1057, Ankara, Editor: Muhlis Ete. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1943-] 20x 28. 

(c) 26 pp. 7 art. (1-3 pp.): Turkish economy. Economic news and statistics. 
N.B. The journal is entirely in Turkish. 


Turkiye Cumhuriyet Merkez Bankasi Aylik Bulten (Banque Centrale de la République de 
Turquie Bulletin Mensuel) [ Tiirk. Cumhur. merkez Bank. Aylik B.] 

(a) Central Bank of the Turkish Republic, Service of Financial and Economic Studies, 
Ankara. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [January 1953-] 20x 27.5. 

(c) 70-80 pp. (once a year 120 pp.). This bulletin gives Turkish statistics relating to 
banks (once a year), monetary problems, prices, external trade, public finance and 
certain branches of economy. Legislative directory. 

N.B. The headings of the statistical tables are in Turkish and French, but there is 
also a table of contents in English. This bulletin has taken the place of the bulletins 
trimestriels published by the same service since 1923. 


Turkiye Iktisat Mecmuasi (Journal of Turkish Economy) [Turkiye Iktisat Mecm.] 

(a) Istanbul Tiiccar Derne$i (Association of Turkish Tradesmen). Director: Izzet 
Akosman, P.B. 1300, Istanbul. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1948-] 17.5 x 24. 

(c) 64 pp. Articles, short reports and news items on Turkish economy and external 


trade, occasional reports on international economy. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE PERIODICALS 
DEALING WITH THE MIDDLE EAST 


This list includes, of course, only the main periodicals devoted at least in part to the 
social sciences, and therefore excludes all strictly ‘Orientalist’ periodicals in the 
traditional sense of the word, that is, those concerned solely with linguistics, literature, 
art, archzology, and so on. 


Affrica [Africa] 

(a) 76 via L. Bissolati, Rome. Director: Gregorio Consiglio. Editor: Quirino Maff. 

(b) 12 p.a. (6 double issues) [1946-] 22 x 30. Analytical index. 

(c) 64 pp. 24-30 art. (1-3 pp.): political and economic problems of the various African 
countries and their relations with Italy. 3-4 short book reviews. Extracts from the 
press. Economic news. 


Africa [Africa (Madrid) } 

(a) Instituto de Estudios Africanos. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Catellana, 5, Madrid. 

(b) Alcala 18, Madrid, 12 p.a. [1944-] 24x 34. 

(c) 52 pp. 8-10 art. (2 pp.): Africa and inter-African relations. The Islamic world. 
African news. Press review. Legislation. Publications. 
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Afrique (L’) et P Asie [Afr. et Asie] (Revue politique, sociale et économique, et Bulletin 
j des anciens du C.H.E.A.M.) 
' (a) Centre de Hautes Etudes d’Administration Musulmane, 13 rue du Four, Paris 6°. 
' Chairman of the editorial committee: J. Ladreit de Lacharriére. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1948-] 16x21. 
(c) 75 PP. 3-4 art. (10-20 pp.): general studies of African and Asian problems. 10 book 
reviews (1/2-3 pp.) or abstracts. Bulletin des anciens du C.H.E.A.M. (3 pp.). 


Cahiers de l’ Orient Contemporain [C. Orient contemp.]} 

(a) Centre d’Etudes de l’Orient contemporain de I’Institut d’Etudes Islamiques de 
l'Université de Paris, 20 avenue Emile-Deschanel, Paris 7°. Director: E. Lévi- 
Provengal. 

(b) Librairie G.-P. Maisonneuve, 190 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris 7°. 2 p.a. 
[1944-] 21.5 X27. 

(c) 145 pp. I art. (10 pp.): political problems of the Middle East. Regular report 
of Eastern affairs (120 pp.) (documents, regular features and systematic calendar 

of events). Bibliography: books and articles from journals (10 pp.). 


Continenti [Continenti] 

(a) Istituto italiano per l’Africa (formerly: Istituto coloniale italiano), Palazzo 
Brancaccio, Largo Brancaccio 82, Rome. 

(b) Edizioni Sirio, via Enea 51, Rome, 12 p.a. [1946-] 24.5 x 33. 

(c) 20 pp. 8 art (1-3 pp.): economic and political problems concerning Africa and the 

Middle East (with special reference to the former Italian colonies). Notice of 

books and periodicals (1-2 pp.). 


Cuardernos de Estudios Africanos [Cuad. Estud. Afr.] 

(a) Instituto de Estudios Politicos, Plaza de la Marina Espajiola, 8, Madrid. Director: 
Francisco Javier Conde. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1948-] 16 x 24.5. 

(c) 135 pp. 4-5 art. on African problems (12-18 pp.). Current news and regular 
features (international relations, black Africa, the Arab world), 1-3 detailed 

reviews (2-8 pp.), 10 or so abstracts, reviews of periodicals. Documents. 


Islamic Culture [Islamic Cult.] (an English quarterly) 

(a) Islamic Culture Board, P.B. 171, Hyderabad-Deccan, India. Secretary: Abdul 
Muid Khan, 

(b) Id, 4 p.a. (occasional quadruple issues) [1927-] 20x 28. 

(c) 286 pp. (a year) 13 art. (10-35 pp.): history and culture, philosophy, literature, 

science and art of the Moslem world. Some articles deal with current social and 

political problems in the Moslem countries. 6 book reviews. 


Islamic Review [Islamic R.] 
(a) The Shah Jehan Mosque, Woking, Surrey, England. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. [1913-]. 

(c) 40 pp. 10 art. (2-5 pp.): cultural, social and religious problems of the Islamic 
world; current political and economic news. 


Journal de la Société des Africanistes [F. Soc. African.] 

(a) Société des Africanistes, Musée de l’-Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Place du Tro- 
cadéro, Paris 16°. Secretary-General: Marcel Griaule, 4 rue de Villersexel, 
Paris 7°. 

(b) Id. 1 p.a. (occasionally in two separate issues), [1931-] 17x27. Author 
index. 

(c) 350 pp. 10 articles (10-150 pp.): ethnography, anthropology, folklore and 

linguistics concerning Africa. Records of the society’s meetings. Bibliography of 

approximately 1,000 books and articles from periodicals. 
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Middle Eastern Affairs [Mid. East. Aff.] 

(a) Council for Middle Eastern Affairs, 324 E. 24th Street, New York 10. Director; 
Benjamin Shwadran. 

(b) Id. 12 p.a. (some double issues), [1950-] 15 X 22. Analytical index. 

(c) 46 pp. 6 art. (5-10 pp.): political, economic and social problems concerning the 
Middle East. Calendar of events (1 p.). 3 book reviews (1-3 pp.). 


Middle East Journal [Mid. East 

(a) Middle East Institute, 1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington g, D.C. Director: 
Harvey P. Hall. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1947-] 17x24. Table and analytical index. 

(c) 120 pp. 3-4 art. (15-20 pp.): political and economic problems of the Middle East, 
Economic notes, comments and calendar of events. Pocuments and diplomatic 
texts. 13-16 book reviews (1 p.). Bibliographies on special subjects. Bibliography 
of articles from periodicals. 


Mondes d’ Orient [Mondes d’ Orient] 

(a) 64 rue de Richelieu, Paris 2°. Editor: Michel Salmon. Secretary-General: Jean-Luc 
Hervé. 

(b) Id. 6 p.a. [1951-] 21.5 X 27. 

(c) 30 pp. 6-8 art. (1-5 pp.) on the Middle East, South-East Asia, the Far East and the 
Pacific (political and economic problems). Review of periodicals. Economic notes, 
10 pp. of abstracts. 


Muslim World [Muslim Wld.]} 

(a) Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford 5, Conn. Directors: Edwin E. Calverley 
and Kenneth A. Cragg. 

(b) Publication Office, 75 Main Street, Brattleboro, Vermont. 4 p.a. [1911-] 
16 X 23.5. Table. 


(c) 80 pp. 6 art. (3-18 pp.): religious, cultural and social problems of the Moslem 
world and role of Christian missions. 15 book reviews (1/2-1 p.). News items. 


Oriente Moderno [ Oriente mod.] 

(a) Istituto per l’Oriente, 67 via Lucrezio Caro, Rome. Director: Ettoro Rossi. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1921-] 19X27. Annual index. 

(c) 50 pp. 1 art. (8-10 pp.): problems of the Arab world. International documents. 
5-10 short reports on various Middle Eastern countries. 5-10 abstracts. 


Palestine and Zionism [Palestine & Zion.] 

(a) Zionist Archives and Library of Palestine Foundation Fund, 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

(b) H. W. Wilson Cy., 950 University Ave., New York. 6 p.a. [1946-]. 

(c) Bibliographical index of books, pamphlets, documents and articles from periodicals 
dealing with Israel, Palestine, Zionism, etc., from the standpoint of contemporary 
cultural, religious, social and political activities. 


Revue des Etudes Islamiques [R. Et. islam.] 

(a) Director: L. Massignon, Professor at the Collége de France, 21 rue Monsieur, 
Paris 7°. 

(b) Librairie Orientaliste P. Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris 6°. 4 p.a. (1 p.a. after 1941), 
[1927-] 18x22. Index. 

(c) 120-200 pp. 2-10 art. or short reports (5-70 pp.): problems of the Moslem world: 
history of science, philosophy, religion, linguistics, education, ethnology, 
sociology, literary history, art and archeology, legislation and administration, 
history, etc. 

N.B. Contains as a rule the annual ‘Abstracta islamica’, an annotated bibliography 
of approximately 1,200 entries in all languages on the above subjects. 
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Royal Central Asian Journal [Royal Central Asian F.] 

(a) The Royal Central Asian Society, 2 Hinde Street, London, W.1. Secretary: 
R. O. Wingate. 

(b) Id. 4 p.a. [1914-] 15.5 X 24.5. 

(c) 100 pp. app., 7 art. (7-12 pp.): political, economic and social problems of the 
Middle East and Central Asia. 12 pp. of book reviews. 


(Die) Welt des Islams. The World of Islam. Le Monde de I’ Islam 

Revue Internationale pour I’ Evolution Historique de V’ Islam (Welt des Islams) 

(a) Director: G. Jaschke, Sudmiihle iib. Miinster, Westf. 2. 

(b) E. J. Brill, Leyden. 4 p.a. [1913-1943, 1951-] 16x 25. 

(c) 30 pp. 2 art. (10-15 pp.): history and present situation of Islam, from the political, 
social and legal point of view. Study of sources: reproduction and analysis of 
documents. Review of periodicals. Some 10 abstracts (1/2-2 pp.). 

N.B. The articles are written in English or German. Before the war, the journal was 
published in Berlin and Leipzig. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


As the first reference work in the following list is itself a very recent systematic 
bibliography, it is unnecessary to quote many other works. Only a few other publica- 
tions supplying useful additional information have been added. 


ErrinGHAUSEN, Richard, A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Books and Periodicals 
in Western Languages Dealing with the Near and Middle East, with special emphasis on 
medieval and modern times (completed summer 1951). Prepared under the auspices 
of the Committee on Near Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned Societies. 
Published by the Middle East Institute, Washington D.C., 1952, 4to, 111 pp. 

The most recent and complete bibliography on the Middle East, superseding almost all 

previous collections. Contains 1,719 entries, of which 627 are in the section dealing with 


the Middle East of today. 


‘Bibliografia del Medio Oriente’, Relaz. int. 16 (29), 19 July 1952, 815 pp. 
Bibliography published as an appendix to a special issue on the Middle East. Recent 
reference works on political, economic and social problems, etc. Unannotated list of 


entries grouped under main subject headings. 

Introduction to Africa: A Selective Guide to Background Reading. Washington, Library of 
Congress, January 1952, 237 pp. 

Contains two chapters (26 pp.) on Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Zant, Imre, ‘Chronique bibliographique de droit turc’ (French bibliography of works 
published since 1926), R. Hell Dr. int. 1951, pp. 424-33. 
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III. UNESCO AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND LEGAL SYSTEMS IN THE 
NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST AS A RESULT 
OF TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


General Report on the International Social Science Symposium 
organized by the Greek Society for International Studies 
under the Auspices of Unesco, Athens, 8-15 October 1952 


R. CLEMEnNs. 


PURPOSE OF THE SYMPOSIUM 


The Athens symposium represented a first attempt to organize a specialized meeting 
of social scientists in the Near and Middle East. The Unesco Secretariat had set the 
symposium the following aims: to establish contact between these social scientists, 
thus enabling them to compare their experience in the fields of teaching and research, 
to examine together the existing difficulties and lacunae, and to encourage research, 
co-operation and the improvement of methods. 

The first contacts, before the opening of the symposium, showed that the latter would 
be a success only if it were given a specific objective. The object of the symposium was 
defined, therefore, as the establishment of a draft programme of research to be executed 
jointly by social scientists of the Near and Middle Eastern countries. The aim of the 
discussions was to show: (a) the most suitable areas of research and the problems 
which should be examined in them; (b) the most appropriate methods for carrying 
out the research. 

This procedure proved satisfactory for various reasons. It gave practical significance 
to the joint efforts; it encouraged these efforts by holding out the hope that the 
symposium would be, not merely an isolated meeting, but the starting point for a joint 
task and the first of a series of regular contacts; and it enabled the discussions to be 
centred around this objective, and facilitated the progress of the work from the psycho- 
logical standpoint. Moreover, the establishment of a programme of joint research 
served the general purpose of the symposium. The development of research, however 
modest, within the limits of available resources seems to be the surest and most suitable 
way of promoting further progress in the field of teaching. 


GENERAL SUBJECT OF DISCUSSIONS AND WORKING PAPERS 


One of the most important present-day questions was chosen as the subject of the discus- 
sions, namely changes in social and legal systems in the Near and Middle East as a 
result of technological development. 

The general programme of study sent to all the participants (as well as a subsequent 
document containing a detailed analysis of the programme) had drawn attention to 
the many problems involved in this matter. With regard to the main institutional 
changes, it was not possible to embark on a study of changes in sovereignty, though 
several public law and political science questions were raised. But the topic to be dealt 
with was very comprehensive, and changes in sovereignty are perhaps much more the 
result of other changes due to technological development than the direct outcome of 
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that development. The problem of changes in sovereignty can hardly be studied with 
advantage until most of the other effects of technological development have been 
examined, and there was not sufficient time to raise this new problem. On the other 
hand, all the other problems raised in the general programme were discussed, at least 
from one angle or another. 

No regret should be felt at the far-reaching scope of the programme presented. It 
enabled a very broad survey to be made of the most important problems connected 
with the establishment of the research programme. Here it was necessary to regard 
the general programme of study as a sort of clue for a first discussion between the 
various kinds of social scientists. At future meetings it would be useful to confine the 
topic of the discussions within narrower limits. 

Eighteen persons were responsible for the preparation of the working papers for the 
symposium. ! These various documents, bearing either on circumstances analysed in 
the Near and Middle Eastern countries or on the general position and the methodology 
of the problem were useful in ‘clearing the ground’. Although the reports were not 
read out during the meetings, they gave rise to a large number of oral statements by the 
participants. 

However, there seems to be no reason for describing in the present report, even 
summarily, the contents of these working papers for although they gave rise to exchanges 
of views during the meetings, they did not constitute the latter’s main object. It is rather 
with the exchanges brought about as a result of the meetings themselves that this report 
should deal. What matters is what was said and the conclusions to which the discus- 
sions led. The present report will endeavour: (a) to give an account of the work of the 
symposium; (b) to indicate which of its objectives seem to have been attained, and to 
what extent; (c) to present the final conclusions adopted by all the participants. 


AGENDA AND MEETINGS 


A provisional agenda was drawn up by the Greek Society for International Studies, 
Athens, in agreement with the Scientific Director. The programme comprised an 
inaugural meeting, open to the public, on Wednesday, 8 October at 6 p.m. (amphi- 
theatre of the School of Economic and Commercial Science) and 10 working meetings, 
every day at 9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. from Thursday g October to Wednesday 
15 October (inclusive), except on the afternoons of Saturday 11 October and Tuesday 
14 October (King George Hotel). At the first working meeting, the Assembly appoin- 
ted its officers as follows: Mr. Argyropoulos, President of the Society for International 
Studies (Greece), Chairman; Mgr Maroun (Beirut), Vice-Chairman of Unesco’s 
Executive Board, and Mr. Morcos, Professor in the Faculty of Law at Cairo, Vice- 
Chairmen; Mr. Clémens, Scientific Director, Rapporteur-General. 

The procedure followed at each meeting varied according to the nature of the 
problem dealt with; but in each case the reading of reports was avoided and a certain 
time-limit was imposed on speeches. Moreover, an effort was made to avoid ‘successive 
monologues’, and in fact the participants frequently engaged in discussion. It might 
even be said that the discussions were often lively, and that all participants took an 
active part in them. The meetings were attended very regularly, and on two occasions 
(fifth and eighth meetings) were extended by almost an hour without the participants 
showing any signs of fatigue or impatience. 

The agenda provided for the following: one meeting in order to state the problem 
and begin its methodical study; another meeting in order to draw up the list of techno- 
logical changes in each country; and two meetings in each case (i.e. six in all) in order 
to discuss economic, social and institutional changes respectively. A further meeting 
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was reserved for questions which, in the light of discussion, seemed to call for special 
examination; while the tenth meeting was devoted to the presentation and adoption of 
the conclusions. The work of the symposium was, generally speaking, conducted along 
these lines. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


The proceedings were so conducted as to ensure the maximum of freedom for each 
meeting and to guide the general discussion of the problem towards the establishment 
of the programme of joint research. The work was in effect divided into two stages: 


FIRST STAGE (FIVE MEETINGS) 


Although it was possible, at the first meeting, to define the problem and reach agreement 
on a number of basic concepts essential for any fruitful discussion, the participants soon 
realized that the list of the main technological changes could not be drawn up at one 
meeting alone. An oral exposé, lasting on an average from 20 to 30 minutes, preceded 
consideration of technological development in five countries (Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, 
Turkey and Greece). This enabled a representative of each country to express his 
opinion, and his compatriots to add any remarks which they might think fit. The 
discussion began as an exchange of information in the form of questions and answers, 
rather than as a controversial discussion. This first part of the work permitted the 
participants to get to know one another, and was accomplished in a little more than 
three meetings. The almost general tendency, in the exposés and subsequently in the 
exchanges of views, was, in conjunction with technological changes, to deal with 
economic changes as well. 

As, from this angle, the general programme bore on forms of production, systems 
of production, and income structure, no objection was raised to this tendency. It might 
have had unfortunate consequences where theoretical generalization was being engaged 
in, but it presented no great practical disadvantage during the stage of ‘descriptive 
study’. In our view, considering the behaviour of individuals and societies a distinction 
should be made between technological and economic facts, for reasons of method; but 
it cannot be denied that their influence on social structures is, very often, a combined 
one. 

Consideration of the main technological and economic changes constantly touched 
upon the problem of social and even institutional changes. However the problems 
were no more than raised, and an endeavour was made to reserve discussion of them 
for the second stage of the work. 

In order to prepare this second stage, and ime all to arrive at a draft programme of 
research, the first stage was brought to an end by devoting most of the fifth meeting 
to a study of the means available in the Near and Far East for carrying out such a 
programme, and more particularly to a study of the difficulties met with in that part 
of the world in regard to the use of the current methods of research employed by the 
main social sciences. 


SECOND STAGE (FIVE MEETINGS) 


One meeting was devoted to consideration of the institutional changes and two meetings 
and a half to a study of the social changes, the end of the fourth meeting being reserved 
for the examination of the reports of committees. 

The institutional changes were studied first, for it was frequently noted that social 
changes stemmed at least as much from institutional reforms as from technological 
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development. It was also noted that such institutional reforms, especially land reform, 
were not adequately explained by previous technological development, but possibly 
were rather due—from the standpoint which concerns us here—to efforts made to 
modify the social structure and thus remove the obstacles placed by the latter in the 
way of technological development. 

However, it was not possible, in so short a time, to go to the heart of the problems 
iavolved in social and institutional changes. Their prime object being to draw up a 
programme of research, the participants directed their main joint effort to prospecting, 
a3 it were, the field of these changes. They raised the problems which seemed to them 
of greatest importance and discussed the facts which, in their view, most clearly revealed 
that importance. They endeavoured to determine from what angle the facts alluded 
to when we speak of changes in the societies of the Near and Middle East could most 
appropriately, as a whole, be studied. 

The last meeting was devoted to consideration and determination of the main lines 
of the general report and of the conclusions, which were adopted unanimously. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


A brief account will now be given of the discussions concerning: the nature of the 
problem; the study of the technical and economic transformations; the means and 
difficulties of scientific research; the study of the institutional transformations; the 
study of the social transformations; the general conclusions. 


STATING OF THE PROBLEM 


For reasons of clarity, it was felt necessary to distinguish two aspects of ‘technology’: 
equipment on the one hand, knowledge and skill on the other—or (to put it another 
way) material things, men’s tools, and on the other hand what is present in the actual 
human being, namely knowledge and skills. 

It was recognized at the outset that technology was a social fact and that, from the 
sociological standpoint, it could be interpreted as a ‘value’. At the same time, it was 
noted that its place in the generality of social facts varied, according as one passed 
from one society to another. Again, technology was a social fact of quite a different 
nature in a society where, at least at one stage, it was an ‘importation’ of more or less 
recent date. 

Basically, technology was understood as ‘the generality of the processes whereby 
the human factor acts on the external world’. However, during the subsequent 
discussions, there was a tendency to understand technology as meaning all institutions 
inso far as they were processes for acting on man; in this sense, the state, and educational 
and cultural institutions would be ‘techniques’. While recognizing the possible value 
of such an interpretation, and while emphasizing that for institutions, the state and the 
schools there were techniques of action, political techniques or pedagogical techniques, 
the participants did not adopt this extension of the idea of technology; they confined 
themselves, on the whole, to the narrower idea associated with man’s mastery of 
the material world. Moreover, the very object of the discussions, as well as the 
methodology of the research, called for a more limited, rather than for an analogical, 
interpretation of the idea of ‘technique’. 

The problem was defined as a problem of ‘change’. The evolution of technology 
is a social change and, although the influence of this change on the various facts of 
life in society must obviously be studied, it is impossible to isolate technical evolution 
arbitrarily in order to study its social repercussions. To note a form of technical evolution 
is also to note a social change taking place, and it is this change which, as it proceeds, 
modifies the other aspects of social life. However, in order to understand the nature of 
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technical evolution, we must first understand the social conditions as a whole, in 
which it takes place. It is a complete process that is effected, and no social phenomenoy 
—in the present case, a social change (technical evolution) and all its various effects— 
can be understood without reference to the total process. 

The object of the symposium was defined, from the sociological point of view, 
as an effort ‘to understand technological change as a process of development and it; 
effects on the social structure of underdeveloped countries’. Subsequently, it was 
redefined, in relation to its particular aspects, as a search for the causes, connected 
with the social structure, which have, already for some considerable time, prevented 
the countries concerned from making any technical progress; or, again, as a search 
for the ‘structural factors involved in the obstacles to technical development; or, 
lastly, as the solving of the following question: ‘if, in applying new techniques, we 
apply new values, what is the history of these new values?’ 

The general sociological problem was defined in a form more specifically related tg 
practical action. ‘If technological development is accompanied by more or les 
disturbing social changes in the former structures, how can new techniques be 
introduced in order to promote economic development, while avoiding as far as 
possible the social crises to which they give rise?’ 

Although the preblem was first defined from the sociological point of view, it was 
also considered from various other standpoints, connected with the different social 
sciences. The economists were concerned with the dynamism of an economic system 
developing under the influence of technological changes, and the maintenance of the 
balance of a system aiming at the raising of the standard of living. The jurist and 
political scientists were concerned with the adapting of institutions to the environment 
transformed by technological development and, because of their desire for more active 
intervention, with the organizing of institutions so as to remove the obstacles to 
technological development and liberate the progressive social forces. 


STUDY OF TECHNOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES 


The list of the main technological changes in five countries of the Near and Middle 
East! showed the considerable value which a parallel survey on the present state of 
technological development could have for the development of research in these countries. 
The material already assembled on the occasion of the symposium (as well as all other 
published matter) would make it possible to draw up rapidly a single detailed plan for 
the survey and to execute the work within a reasonable time. 
However, the brief list drawn up already discloses three fundamental features: 
1. The countries of the Near and Middle East are undergoing profound technological 
changes (more or less recent) which affect both their manner of living and their 
methods of work. The state, here, usually plays an important part. Differences in 
geographical situation, political system, traditional social structure and national 
temperament explain the differences in the origin and development of these changes. 
But the impetus has been given and the efforts (external and internal) to achieve 
technological evolution foreshadow a progressive increase in the rate of the process. 
2. The technological changes affecting industrial production do not reveal and 
frequently do not help to train within the country, citizens possessing sufficient 
knowledge and skill to enable them to constitute technical personnel, a general 
body of technological workers and a staff of technical and administrative directors. 
The industries which have sprung up in the country itself recruit the services of 
foreign expérts. The industries that are established with the help of foreign capital 
reserve their chief executive posts for foreigners. In these circumstances, industrial 
development results in the growth of an industrial proletariat in the urban areas, 
consisting mainly of rural elements. At the same time, social stratification in industry 


1 To which must be added the written report presented by Iraq. 
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becomes rigid, and the nationals of the country have no great chance to rise in it. 
The structure of the social classes is therefore ill-adapted to industrial development, 
and the problem which arises is a problem of training the nationals for the various 
tasks involved in the utilization of equipment. 

Whatever be the degree of industrial progress, the societies of the Near and Middle 
East remain fundamentally agricultural in structure. On the average, four-fifths 
of the population are rural in character, and it is in rural life that technological 
development can produce its most important results. So far, mechanization of 
agriculture has, generally speaking, been on a very small scale. The landed interests 
have maintained the traditional methods of cultivation. Nevertheless, almost 
everywhere in the Near and Middle East, land reforms have opened up or will 
open up the way to new methods and to a more or less advanced degree of 
mechanization, if only through the co-operative system or some other form of 
organization yet to be devised. From this standpoint—which seems to be the most 
important, at any rate if we consider the proportion of the population involved— 
the problem shifts somewhat. The central point of the analysis is no longer the 
process of technological development and its effects, but the social conditions which 
must render such changes possible and, therefore, the institutional reforms which 
must permit of such social transformation as can bring about technological 
development in the countryside. Agrarian reform as related to technological 
development thus assumes central importance. It must be understood in the widest 
sense of the term, i.e. as meaning not only, when necessary, a reform of the land 
system and of the distribution of land, but also all the measures taken to advance 
the methods of cultivation and stock-raising and to educate agricultural workers. 
Related problems were raised. It was asked whether the case of Israel, with its rapidly 
increasing population often drawn from highly industrialized societies, was not quite 
different from other cases. Technological development does not seem to be, in this 
instance, a process of change in an environment characterized by ‘continuity’. Is not 
the dominant problem rather one of ‘cultural conflict’ through ‘clashes of values’? 
But though these special features merit close attention, they do not seem to change 
the nature of the problem. For ‘clashes of values’ represent a more or less general 
phenomenon, and the similarities probably outweigh the dissimilarities. Prior to the 
recent mass arrivals of immigrants, which created a ‘fluid’ social situation, there was 
a growing use of modern techniques by the autochthonous population that was simul- 
taneously resisted by the old-timers, who were not prepared to compromise with the 
introduction of these techniques. While the successive waves of immigrants caused a 
break in the structural continuity of the population, the discontinuity is far from being 
complete, and the changes due to technological development are proceeding within 
the country itself, whatever change may be ascribed to the heterogeneous nature of the 
population. Moreover, in recent years, an increasing proportion of the immigrants 
have come from the East, from non-industrialized countries, and only subsequent 
to their immigration do these come, for the first time, into contact with the various 
techniques. Technological development thus sets in motion processes of ‘adaptation’. 
The practical problem is fundamentally the same: how can technique be developed 
without giving rise to social crises? And the theoretical study of the process of 
technological development and its effects can become subject to experimentation, 
owing to the existence of basic situations that are somewhat modified. 

Attention was also drawn to the interest of the Greek experiment which combines 
by zones, locally, collective and individual methods of cultivation. Emphasis was placed 
on the importance which a precise knowledge of the local traditions of cultivation has 
for the study of all these problems. Allusion was also made to the effects which techno- 
logical changes rurally can have on the delicate balance of the distribution of population 
between town and country. Lastly, on several occasions, stress was laid on the 


> 


1 In this respect, it is interesting to note an original solution adopted by Turkish law, which authorizes companies 
created with the help of foreign capital to employ foreign technicians, but obliges them to train national techni- 
cians within a period of ro years. 
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fundamental role of educational activities and local institutions, firstly and directly 
with a view to promoting technological development in rural areas, and secondly 
and indirectiy with a view to making the population ready, at a later stage, to provide 
the necessary manpower for technological development in industry and to assist such 
development by adopting the right outlook. 


MEANS AND DIFFICULTIES OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


An inventory of research institutions and current research is being prepared by the 
Unesco Centre at Cairo. It has already been noted that there are three kinds of research 
institutions: 

1. The Social Sciences Departments at the Universities. Here it was agreed that 

efforts would be made to interest the students in scientific research by making 
them, as part of their training, do certain work of limited scope within the framework 
of research projects evolved by the professors. The initiation of students in research 
requires great patience, considerable discernment and consummate mastery of 
the problems. An endeavour will be made to give at least a modest remuneration 
to students who have already graduated. 
The Institutes of Scientific Research, such as the Sociological Institute at Alexandria, 
the Institute of Applied Social Research at Jerusalem, the Social Studies Institute 
which it is proposed to establish at Beirut in 1953, and the Institute of Comparative 
Law at Istanbul. 

3. The research services of public departments or of certain large private institutions, 
especially their statistical services (in the rare cases where these exist). 

Lastly, attention was drawn to the difficulties encountered by disinterested scientific 

research in the Near and Middle East, owing to the absence of any suitable organization. 

These various resources can be placed at the service of a programme of concerted 
research; and the participants in the symposium—all members of one or other of these 
institutions—-recorded their desire that such international scientific co-operation should 
come about. It soon became evident that such co-operation could be effective only 
on the basis of vigorous national activities, and that the national branches of the 
leading international scientific associations were the best framework for the development 
of local scientific co-operation. 

The question of co-operation between experts of the various social sciences was also 
discussed at length. It was noted that while sociology, political economy, jurisprudence 
and political science each had their own point of view in research, they nevertheless 
had everything to gain by co-operating with one another. 

During the first stage of the work, namely the assembling of the facts, team work 
is of value to all; and it is essential that, from the outset, research be planned jointly, 
so as to permit of analytical studies whose material can be effectively used by each 
member of the team, in his own special field and from his own standpoint. Moreover, 
during this first stage each particular point of view helps to throw light on, and define, 
the others. Secondly, each discipline uses methods that are appropriate to its own 
particular aim; but comparison, and sometimes a transfer of methods, are also a 
source of mutual advantage. Lastly, the final results of the research can often be 
utilized simultaneously by various disciplines and combined for the purpose of 
explaining the social phenomena which they are investigating. It is only here that the 
courses of the various disciplines diverge, to the extent to which each independent 
science is an effort at the mental representation of reality from a certain point of view 
and so adopts a different method of theoretical generalization. 

Thus what is called the integration of the various social sciences is highly desirable, 
provided that from the outset the particular standpoint and corresponding methods of 
each discipline are carefully distinguished and that the diversity of the ultimate 
explanatory intentions and of the methods of theoretical generalization is respected. 

It must however be added that at another stage of the research, where the chief 
aim is to diagnose a concrete situation and assist in working out of complete series of 
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curative measures, a combination between the various social sciences is imperative 
owing to the fact that diagnosis and prescribing of the treatment must be effected 
in common. Here it is no longer a question—directly, at any rate—of an effort to 
obtain a comprehensive view of reality. Each discipline employs a method appropriate 
to the particular aspect of reality which it is concerned to grasp. In this respect, the 
main task is to integrate the view of all aspects of reality in a single perspective in order 
to obtain a guide for action. 

The application of the most current methods of research in the societies of the Near 
and Middle East was also examined. The difficulties seemed to be of a psychological 
and institutional nature. 

Firstly, psychological difficulties. It is hard to convince the administrative authorities 
of the usefulness of scientific work and of the importance attaching to a precise reply. 
The same difficulties occur with the local authorities or the administrators of private 
enterprises. Their suspicion is immediately aroused. It is heightened where the method 
of questionnaires or interviews is employed; private individuals are not only usually 
incapable of filling up any kind of form, but are averse from giving any information 
whatsoever. Lack of co-operation is often most shown by enterprises in which foreign 
interests are involved. These difficulties reveal: the need for suitable propaganda with 
public authorities and public opinion on behalf of university research workers; the 
increased importance of making an adequate general study of the problem raised, before 
embarking on a detailed investigation of it; and the value—from the standpoint of 
method—of co-operation between nationals and foreigners in the field of research. 

Secondly, institutional difficulties. The statistical services are either inadequately 
organized or not organized at all, and often the most elementary data are lacking. 
Although a school of statistics has just been opened in Lebanon, great efforts will 
have to be made in order to obtain the bare minimurn of data that is necessary. If 
this minimum is secured, modern methods of public opinion research can help to 
make good the deficiencies of the statistical machinery. A committee was set up by the 
participants in the symposium for the purpose of preparing, in particular, the conclu- 
sions relating to this problem. But one cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the state 
of the statistical machinery necessarily depends, very closely, on the administrative 
organization itself, and that the development of such machinery may incur a risk in 
the shape of a particular mental attitude—the mystical belief in the magic significance 
of numbers. 

Nevertheless it was emphasized that, in order to overcome these difficulties effectively, 
a distinction must be made between those still frequently encountered throughout the 
world when various research methods are employed, and those due to the particular 
mentality existing in the Near and Middle East. 


STUDY OF INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


On several occasions during the preceding discussions, it was noted that social changes 
were inspired not only by technological development but also, and concurrently, by 
institutional reforms. Indeed, institutional reform, by reason of the social changes to 
which it can give rise, was seen to be a condition for technological development in the 
future. 

In considering what research should be undertaken for the purpose of studying 
institutional changes, the participants regarded the latter as both the consequence of, 
and the condition for, technological development. A further distinction should doubtless 
be made, according as the legal institutions of a country stem from its own evolution 
or are, so to speak, borrowed from elsewhere. In the latter case, the institution may be 
linked with technological development abroad. But it was emphasized that it was not 
unusual for an imported legal institution to adjust itself perfectly to subsequent techno- 
logical development. Thus, it may well happen that such an importation, at least in the 
field of business law, is much more an anticipation than an imitation. 

In any case, the close connexion existing between law and the present state of social 
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relations was generally noted. It may be said that the participants, without neglecting 

the active role played by institutions in social changes and in technological develop. 

ment, considered that it was in this spirit that the research should be embarked upon, 

The problem, however, is not tackled in exactly the same way by the jurist and by the 
sociologist. The jurist is mainly concerned with the rule of law, which prescribes q 
certain course of action; and it is from this practical or, as it were, organizing standpoint 
that he envisages the scientific study of the rules of law. For the sociologist, the rule 
of law is simply one social value among others. He studies its genesis and development 
just as he studies those of any other value. Changes in the rule of law are due some. 
times to changes in human conduct, which it is the task of law to govern and organize, 
and sometimes to changes in value judgments concerning actions, i.e. changes in the 
criteria for determining what is prescribed by the rules. These observations show once 
more the need for the closest co-operation between the social sciences in the study of 
facts. 

Nevertheless, the social aspects of the rule of law taken into consideration by the 
sociologist and by the jurist do not absolutely coincide. For the sociologist, the rule of 
law is entirely a social phenomenon, and it is as such that he takes it into account in 
his endeavour to arrive at a total explanation of the social fact. The jurist, on the 
other hand, considers the rule of law in itself; for him it starts as the juridical pheno. 
menon. Even when he emphasizes the influence of social factors in the preparation and 
application of the rule, he always more or less isolates the rule as another sort of pheno- 
menon, a juridical phenomenon to be explained by the social factors influencing it— 
not simply as one social phenomenon among others or as an element of social reality 
itself. 

These two different outlooks correspond to different theoretical and practical needs, 
And while studies of juridical sociology should be developed, since they alone enable 
the study of law and the study of societies, to be fully and harmoniously combined, 
it {seemed to the ‘participants to be of greater urgency, for fimmediate practical 
reasons, to promote research on institutional changes from the standpoint of the 
organization in which social relationships are, or are to be, clothed—a standpoint 
which is that of the jurist. 

It was emphasized that: 

1. Such research should take place on the plane of comparative law. It is only by 

comparing the legal solutions adopted in different countries—firstly in the countries 
of the Near and Middle East undergoing the same process of technological change, 
and then in countries that jhave long been industrialized—that it is possible to 
arrive at the solutions most suited to the conditions of each country concerned. 
The object of such research is the study of law, not of legislation. It is not the rule of 
law as formulated by the legislature that must be studied, but the rule as it is in 
practice applied in the environment considered. Analysis of the solutions must 
take into account the circumstances which have made it possible to adopt and apply 
them. In particular, an endeavour must be made to determine what circumstances 
have permitted the same solutions to be adopted in different countries and to what 
extent the circumstances of the moment enable similar solutions to be adopted. This 
procedure would provide a useful method of unifying legal outlooks and existing 
systems of law. 
Such research should take into account the points of view of legal sociology. The 
object of the research is to discover the solutions best suited to the conditions 
of the environment; but this constructive work will stand a greater chance of 
succeeding if it is regarded not simply as an act of will, but also as an element— 
socially—of the complex whole. The question will be viewed in this socio- 
logical perspective provided that the rule of law itself is also envisaged as a pheno- 
menon of value, and that the actual preparation and application of the rule are 
also regarded as manifestations of the life of the society. 

The discussion showed the need for a body that would ensure liaison, contacts and 

exchanges between the jurists of the Near and Middle Eastern countries, in order to 

support them and aid them in their task. A committee was set up to prepare a project 
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for this purpose, and its recommendations were adopted and included among the 
general conclusions. The committee also indicated the questions which should form 
the subject of the research to be co-ordinated by the international body proposed. 

The development of democratic institutions, a certain tendency towards the social- 
ization of law, the gradual nationalization (in various forms) of different enterprises, 
radical changes in private law with regard to the notion of contract, the rules relating 
to loans, labour hiring, responsibility, etc., these are some of the factual matters which 
the jurist feels the need to clarify by detailed and critical comparative examination. 
However, attention was mainly given to two kinds of problem, closely connected 
with the most important of the problems previously discussed. 

The legal system governing state intervention in private enterprise is the first of 
these two kinds of problem. What are its principles and limits? What is the possible 
scope of the intervention, ranging from nationalization to simple external controls? 
By what methods and in what conditions is it exercised? What are its effects? What 
dangers must be avoided? etc. 

This sort of problem must be looked at in the light of the conditions peculiar to the 
various countries concerned, and relating to: (a) the role which the State plays or is 
called upon to play in the transformation of these societies under the influence 
of technological development or in the promotion of that development itself; 
(b) the lack of personnel sufficiently trained to be able to ensure the functioning and 
administration of important enterprises. 

Lastly, it was noted that the organizational problem raised by state intervention in 
private enterprise is a twofold one: how to effect a judicious distribution of powers, 
suited to the sphere of state intervention admitted in given circumstances, and how 
to find suitable means for ensuring the effective exercise of these powers (recruiting 
and training of personnel, administrative methods and practices, etc.). 

The legal process for expropriations and the methods of indemnifying private, 
individuals who have been expropriated (or whose rights are restricted as a result of 
the nationalization or socialization of certain enterprises) is the second problem, 
which, at least in part, is closely connected with the previous one. Moreover, it is 
directly related to land reform, and it is mainly from this angle that it was proposed as a 
subject for methodical research. 


STUDY OF SOCIAL CHANGES 


The discussion concerning research to be undertaken on social changes initially centred 
round four points. Before embarking upon any real research, it was felt necessary to 
have a short but accurate report on the social structure of each of the societies to be 
studied. It was also considered desirable to have adequate information on the demo- 
graphic effects of changes brought about by technological development. 

In the third place, as all earlier discussions had shown that studies of rural commu- 
nities would be of major importance in the plan of research to be drawn up, it was 
decided that it would be useful to planaseries of monographs on villages carefully selected 
with a view to illustrating the effects of technological development. The monograph 
method appeared to have three advantages; (a) despite the practical difficulties that 
would be encountered, it was more likely than any other to enable the appropriate 
means to be found in the different countries; (b) through the establishment, from the 
outset, of co-operation between the various social science experts, data useful to each 
of them could be collected and analysed; (c) it took account of the need, revealed by an 
examination of the facts, to go into a great many questions and made it possible, without 
any hasty generalization, to adopt the most practical approach in exploring the social 
situation, namely to study the daily life of the country people, who form by far the 
largest section of the population in the countries concerned. 

Fourthly and lastly, in order to discover the effects of technological development 
in the industrial field, it was felt that monographic studies of groups selected from 
populations of rural origin might well be carried out, in order to show how and why 
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they had ieft the land and become integrated, as individuals and as families, in both 
industrial and town life. 

Immediate agreement was reached on the need to carry out a preliminary paralle| 
survey of the existing social structure, similar to the survey on the present state of 
technological development, for which the need had been earlier felt. The two studies, 
though different, might be conducted simultaneously, and both might draw on the 
material prepared for the symposium and on the information already published jp 
various works. What is important here is to work out a single detailed plan. This plan 
could be drawn up within a very short space of time, and the studies which member 
of the symposium volunteered to undertake could be carried out reasonably speedily, 

Such studies, based on a single plan, would undoubtedly provide valuable guidance 
for all later research. They would also be extremely useful from the educational point 
of view. In this connexion, the project is in line with a suggestion made in Paris ip 
1952 at the round-table discussion on the methods of teaching sociology,! note was 
taken of the need to have available in each country a concise report on its social struc. 
ture, which could be used as an introduction to sociology for students; and emphasis 
was laid on the usefulness of being able to compare all these studies based on a common 
plan. 

On the other hand, it soon emerged that serious difficulties would be encountered 
in studying the demographic effects of technological development, despite the importance 
of this matter. Could one possibly hope to obtain all the satistics needed for a study of 
the influence of technological development on natural fluctuations (births and deaths) 
or spatial movements (internal and external migrations) of population? In the absence 
of appropriate statistical material, sampling methods would appear most likely to lead 
to progress, and it is to be hoped that the United Nations Population Commission will 
turn its attention to this problem. 

In any case, as matters now stand, it should be possible to make an indirect contri- 
bution to research on the demographic effects of technological development, by means 
of monographs on local communities, particularly villages. 

In preparing such monographs on villages, the first step is to assemble accurate data 
on the population concerned and its evolution. Such works doubtless cannot be regarded 
as real demographic studies, and a village is too small a unit to enable any general 
demographic conclusions to be drawn. But studies on villages can contain matter of 
interest to demographers, and one of the main objects of the monographs might be to 
supply demographers with material. 

Moreover, studies on regional and local populations are valuable in themselves; 
with their help, instances of balance and lack of balance in smaller structures can be 
understood and the phenomena which cause them can be examined minutely, through 
a microscope, as it were. Lastly, provided the usual precautions in regard to mono- 
graphic studies are taken, they may, if the communities are wisely chosen, assume a 
relatively general significance. 

For all these reasons, although it was not possible to approve a special programme 
of demographic research, it was agreed that, in preparing monographs on villages, the 
objectives of demographers should be borne in mind. 

The discussion of a programme of monographic studies on villages gave rise to the 
greatest difficulties, owing to the variety of questions which arose. With an already 
very heavy agenda, it was impossible to enter into all the details of a plan of monographic 
research. Moreover, considering the aims in view, it is not certain that the detailed 
plan of such research should differ greatly, mutatis mutandis,from the most usual typeof 
monographs on villages. However, the discussion led to consideration of many questions 
open to investigation. 

The project proposed was relatively simple. If possible, the study should cover several 
villages, in order to take account of certain variations in the nature of the communities 
selected; the first step should be to determine the technological changes that have 


1 The suggestion was made by Professor Ginsberg (London). 
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taken place, ant then to describe the effects that they have had on all aspects of the 
ple’s life. The next step is to identify the problems raised in the community as a 
result of these effects and, on that basis, to seek ways of solving the difficulties. 

To this end, in addition to studying the population, an exhaustive enquiry must be 
made into the technological means employed, the different types of manual labour 
carried out, all the various institutions (families, groups of all kinds and local 
administration), religious beliefs and attitudes. 

From that point onwards, all sorts of different questions were raised. Only such will 
be mentioned as were most emphasized and as give an idea of the main lines to be 
followed in analysing the data collected. 

What is the attitude of a rural community towards technology? For what obstacles 
standing in the way of technological development is the social structure responsible? 
In particular, what are the ‘values’ attaching to the ownership of land, and what 
relationship is there between these values and technological development? What 
connexion can there be between land reform and technological development? To what 
extent are rural communities ready for such a change? What technical abilities do they 
need to acquire? But, first and foremost, what social changes must be introduced in 
order to make such a transformation possible? In particular, what educational activities 
must be undertaken in order that the technological changes introduced may benefit 
society? What part can all kinds of different institutions play in this educational process? 
What functions can a co-operative organization fulfil, from the technological as well 
as from the economic and social standpoints? What conditions are necessary for the 
success of a co-operative organization? What cultural changes may be brought about 
by technological development? How far are these cultural changes in conflict with the 
fundamental values of rural life, and to what extent do they undermine the population’s 
stability and the vitality of the village? What repercussions do these cultural changes 
have on the people’s political outlook and, through the formation of parties, on govern- 
ment institutions? What part do local administrators play both in efforts to achieve 
technological progress and in solving the problems resulting from such development? 

This detailed examination again brought two questions to the fore which had already 
been raised several times and in several different ways. 

Firstly, the importance of the whole body of technical, economic, social, legal and 
political factors covered by the term ‘land reform’ again became evident, and during 
the discussion of the proposed monographic studies many of the questions raised 
concerned land reforms, rather than technological development alone. For example, 
during an important debate on co-operative societies, the latter were considered as a 
means of promoting technological development, but in relationship with land reforms. 
It became increasingly clear that the theoretical and practical interest of research 
centred round the consequences of the whole concrete system of land reforms, rather 
than technological development as such. 

Secondly, the overriding importance of administration in the solution of problems 
resulting from technological progress, land reforms and changes of all kinds once again 
brought out the significance of the ‘administrative’ problem created by the evolution, 
under the influence of technology, of a society wedded to its traditions. Here again, 
it became more and more obvious that, for theoretical and practical reasons, one of 
the main subjects of research ought to be administrative evolution. As already suggested 
in the case of administrators of private undertakings and state administrators, it was 
agreed that a sociological study of local administrators’ responsibilities, recruitment, 
training and methods of work should be undertaken. 

The great interest shown in these two problems suggested that they should be the 
subject of some form of research other than monographic studies, whatever the con- 
tribution that the latter might make. 

The discussion having gradually revealed the areas of research which appeared to 
be of greatest importance, it was not considered appropriate for the time being to 
extend the programme beyond those limits. It was envisaged that the monographic 
study of populations of rural origin would be a continuation of the monographic studies 
on villages. In the latter, special attention would be devoted to the reasons underlying 
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the migration of populations from the country to the towns, thus possibly leading on 
to monographic studies of groups of rural origin (first generation of emigrants), showing 
how individuals and families have become integrated in industrial and urban life. 


OUTLINE OF GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The following four interrelated areas of research were defined: (a) study of the social 
structure and of the stage reached in technological development; (b) study of land 
reforms; (c) study of administrative evolution; (d) monographs designed to bring out 
the influence of technological development on social relations. 

An explanation has already been given of the scope of the first area of research. Here 
it is enough to recall that, while this study is of interest in itself, it also serves as a 
preliminary step towards carrying out research in the true sense, that it is to bea 
synthetic study, and that it should be based, as far as possible, on existing material, 

On the other hand, the definition of the second, third and fourth areas of research 
requires further explanation. 

The study of land reforms meets the need, felt from the outset of the discussions for 
placing the emphasis on research on rural life. It would appear at first sight that this 
alters the pivot of the research from a study of the technological factor to the study 
of a political and legal factor. But ‘land reform’ should be understood in the widest 
sense, as including all measures designed to promote technological progress or create 
favourable conditions for it. Admittedly land reform constitutes a concrete series of 
facts, some of which may bear no connexion with technological development. It is a 
problem for research workers to solve. But, as a rule, such reform always consists of 
changing the methods and techniques, and generally speaking the organization, of 
work on the land. 

Even if land reforms are considered as a transformation of the system of land tenure, 
it is still necessary to bear in mind the close relationship between land reform and 
technological development. The following questions should be considered: (a) whether 
technological progress achieved prior to land reforms has not given rise to or accentuated 
the actual conditions which make such reforms necessary and whether it has not helped 
to make the aims of those conscious of the need for such reforms more ambitious; 
(b) whether the system of land tenure existing prior to land reforms has not hindered 
technological development and whether the aim of such reforms should therefore not 
be to promote the possibilities of achieving technological progress; (c) whether expro- 
priation measures are not dictated primarily by technical considerations (size of 
holdings, etc.) ; (d) whether, in order to ensure the success of reforms, changes in the 
system of land tenure should not be accompanied by appropriate activities designed to 
promote technological development. 

At all events, the complexity of the factors involved in land reform, which are closely 
linked with technological development, creates transformation processes, in the countries 
where land reforms are introduced, of so complicated a nature that they require 
extremely careful analysis. Research should be conducted from the sociological or 
economic as well as from the legal or political angle. Attention was also drawn to three 
other related subjects of which it would be useful to make a special study: (a) co- 
operative organization, considered in relation to land reforms and from the sociological, 
economic, political and administrative standpoints; (b) the formation of political 
parties, as related to land reforms; (c) administrative changes necessitated by land 
reforms. This last question is, in fact, connected with the third area of research. 

Emphasis was laid on the desirability of undertaking such research on administration 
in the international field. Struck by the importance of land reforms, the Economic 
and Social Council has studied the problem. The United Nations has invited the 
Specialized Agencies to include a study of land reforms in their programmes. Unesco 
is planning a programme of sociological research on land reforms which is to include 
studies in the fields of law, sociology and political science. Research on the Economic 
and political science aspects of co-operative organization is given an important place 
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in this programme. FAO, for its part, has assembled very full documentation on land 
reforms. 

Thus, not only does material already exist, but one of the main items of interest to 
the symposium has already been incorporated officially among the activities of the 
principal international organizations. It is already evident that specialists of the Near 
and Middle East will probably be able to make an effective contribution to such 
activities. 

In the study of administrative evolution a point which became progressively clearer 
was that there was one consideration which appeared uniformly in a number of 
apparently quite dissimilar sectors. No technological development can take place 
without the emergence of new functions in the societies affected by it, and for these 
functions men must be recruited and trained, and methods and procedures thought 
out and put into force. 

In the first place, the repercussions of technological development create a need for 
new ‘administrative’ functions, i.e. for men qualified to face the problems arising from 
the resultant changes in the community’s way of life and to work for their solution 
through education and by the safeguarding of human values under the new conditions. 
In a predominantly rural environment, the emergence of these new functions is most 
noticeable at the local level. The ‘Government’ is far away, but administration is done 
on the spot; and it is in dealings at first hand with the people actually affected by the 
changes that the need for new administrative functions makes itself felt. 

Secondly, technological development may well produce effects in a society where 
the utilization of mechanical resources is becoming more widespread. But technology 
in this sense is not really absorbed by the society in question until the latter’s members 
have acquired the knowledge and skill they need for the managerial functions incidental 
to the ‘administration’ of the technological system, and can rise in the social scale by 
exercising them. Otherwise, the introduction of mechanized methods to which 
traditional functions are ill adjusted throws the whole social structure out of balance. 
The new functions call for technically qualified experts, but even so the latter must 
have had a certain amount of ‘administrative’ training, and the senior posts made 
necessary by technological development are primarily ‘administrative’. 

Lastly, the process of technological advance involves the state, either as its originator 
or because state intervention becomes for some reason inevitable. Either way, new 
general administrative functions are brought into existence, while a frequent additional 
effect is to modify the purpose of existing functions or the conditions in which they are 
exercised. 

Thus at three levels at the very least—local administration, ‘technical administration’ 
and general administration—technological development results in the emergence of 
new functions. Furthermore, the influence of technology profoundly modifies the whole 
‘man management’ angle of the administrative process, which ceases to refer back to 
traditional values and to follow the traditional lines. To use a term familiar to socio- 
logists and anthropologists, it becomes secularized. Incidentally the antinomies of 
these disciplines (sacred-secular; preliterate-literate; rural-urban; gemeinschaftlich- 
gesellschaftlich) may help to illustrate the radical transformation implied in the 
mentality and training needed. The effect of the need for new administrative functions 
caused by technological development is to challenge the whole existing system of values. 

The research projected should cover a definition of functions, the recruitment and 
training of the personnel required for them, and the methods and procedures for 
discharging them. It will concern sociology and administrative science simultaneously, 
while certain aspects will also involve law and economics. 

It was the feeling of the members of the symposium that in raising the question of the 
influence of technological development on the evolution of all types of administration, 
they had indicated a field of research of the utmost theoretical and practical importance, 
which, while it might not fit in with possible, but unknown, existing research pro- 
grammes, would at least be in a fair way to covering the main points preoccupying the 
international technical assistance services. Indeed, in the case of local administration, 
they felt it imperative to draw the attention of those services to the question of training 
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such cadres, both because of the important part they had to play and because it was 
considered that the wide-scale development of administrative capacity at local level 
would create sources for the recruitment of all the ‘administrative’ cadres of society 
and be the most effective contribution to the solution of the problems arising frop, 
technological development. 

The monographs are planned as analytical studies illustrating the influence of 
technological development on social relations, while simultaneously assembling materia] 
usable in the research on land reform and administrative evolution, and in later research 
on demographic evolution. 

If a collection of village monographs can be produced for each country, the selection 
of units for study can be made, with due allowance for any other variable or variables, 
according to the introduction of specific techniques. In default of such a series, the 
alternative would be to attempt to grasp the processes of transformation at work in one 
carefully selected community. 

An indication has already been given of the facts to be elicited by the proposed 
research. There seems no point in reverting to this here, or in enlarging further on the 
question of the monographic studies on the integration of the country-born individual 
and family into industrial urban life. Attention is however drawn to the interest which 
would certainly attach, in this connexion, to a limited number of supplementary 
monographs on typical families and on particular social roles. 

The first part of the symposium’s conclusions is concerned with defining these four 
complementary areas of research and culminates in a series of recommendations for 
the determination of a co-ordinated research programme for the countries of the Near 
and Middle East. 

The experts participating in the symposium also thought it advisable to include, as 
Part II of their conclusions, a series of recommendations on the execution of the aforesaid 
research programme. Points covered are certain aspects of execution proper, surveys 
and statistics, a number of technical assistance questions, and the formation of certain 
international organs for scientific co-operation—all matters which, as we have seen, 
arose in the course of the discussions. 

Lastly, there are two final recommendations on the quarters to which the results of 
the proceedings are to be communicated, and on the question of continued liaison. 


OBJECTIVES ACHIEVED AND FUTURE PROSPECTS . 


The objectives achieved and the prospects for the future can be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Contact has been established between social scientists of six countries of the Near and 
Middle East, and between them and other persons of five different nationalities attending 
in an individual capacity or as representatives of international institutions. The result 
has been a lessening of the former’s sense of isolation in their scientific work in their 
respective countries; a more confident approach to the question of developing teaching 
and research, where the difficulties met with are everywhere analogous; and perception 
of the advantages of international scientific co-operation. 

The meeting, being between scientists of at least five different disciplines (sociology, 
political economy, demography, law and political science), enabled those concerned 
to get a clearer idea of the extent to which neighbouring disciplines are concerned with 
the same facts but from a different angle, and to appreciate more exactly the general 
objectives and limits of their individual disciplines, the mutual profit to be drawn from 
co-operation between the several social sciences, and the progress in theoretical and 
practical knowledge alike which such co-operation guarantees. 

A research programme has been worked out—based on the actual discussions of the 
symposium—which appears to cover the essential interests of the societies of the Near 
and Middle East. The programme had to be neither too ambitious nor too limited; it 
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has emerged as a coherent whole with well-defined component parts, subdivisible 
both horizontally for concurrent execution by different research bodies, and vertically 
into a succession of readily determinable stages. This programme, which can be fitted 
into and can make a worth-while contribution to university research, will, it is hoped, 
secure the minimum of other support requisite to allow of the initiation of the work 
on a national scale and the co-ordination of national contributions. 

In the course of the proceedings, a series of practical measures were suggested, 
calculated to facilitate the execution of the research programme and, more broadly, 
to create more favourable conditions for social science research. Some of these sugges- 
tions are addressed to those who attended the symposium and to their respective 
universities; others are intended to be passed to the institutions or services interested, 
given the concurrence of Unesco, whose support and goodwill would greatly assist the 
implementation of all these measures. 

Those attending were unanimous in the view that the very great measures of help 
afforded them by the Greek Society for International Studies had much assisted their 
contacts and discussions, both during the proceedings and in their leisure hours; and 
they accordingly express their gratitude to that Society. They are also deeply grateful 
to Unesco for having conceived the idea of this meeting and for making it possible; they 
are convinced that it will prove the starting point for international social science co- 
operation in the Near and Middle East. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS (TEXT) 


At the invitation of the Greek Society for International Studies and under the auspices 
of Unesco, social scientists of the Near and Middle East met at Athens from 8 to 
15 October 1952 and discussed the problems raised by ‘changes in social and legal 
systems in the Near and Middle East as a result of technological development’. 

In their deliberations, the participants endeavoured to determine the areas of 
research most suitable for current investigation in the light of the twofold consideration 
of methodological feasibility and the theoretical and practical importance of the results. 
By way of conclusions, they evolved three groups of recommendations: (a) recommen- 
dations relating to the determination of a co-ordinated research programme for the 
countries of the Near and Middle East; (b) recommendations relating to the execution 
of that programme; (c) final recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING A CO-ORDINATED RESEARCH PROGRAMME FOR THE NEAR 
AND MIDDLE EAST 


The experts recommend the carrying out in each country, under an internationally 
co-ordinated plan, of a series of parallel and complementary enterprise, in the following 
four areas of research: 


Study of the Social Structure and of the State of Technological Development 


This twofold investigation, besides being of considerable interest in itself, would be in 
the nature of a preliminary survey for the other investigations. Primarily, existing 
material would be used, which would however be supplemented where necessary, and 
as far as possible, by additional investigations of limited scope. 

The results would be presented in the form of concise synthetical pictures of the 
characteristic features of the social structure and the state of technological development. 
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Study of Land Reforms 


A series of parallel investigations would be undertaken into land reforms introduced, 
covering both the genesis of the movements and the nature of the reforms adopted, 
their actual execution, and their effects. The overriding aim in this investigation should 
be to arrive at the most exhaustive possible analysis of the processes of the transformation 
of Near and Middle Eastern societies, in which such reforms consist. For this purpose 
the investigation must be pursued from all social science standpoints simultaneously, 
especially from those of sociology (modifications of the system of values and of social 
relations), political economy (structural changes in national economies), law (expro- 
priation measures, compensation procedures, organization of state intervention), 
and political science (relationship between the reforms and the characteristics of political 
institutions). 

In addition, certain special investigations are contemplated, the purpose of which 
will be to inquire into the relationship between land reforms and (a) the co-operative 
system; (b) the formation of political parties; (c) administrative evolution. 

For all these investigations, existing material (earlier publications; documentation 
held by international institutions, more particularly FAO and Unesco, etc.) would be 
used, and any research necessary would be carried out in the societies of the Near and 
Middle East. 

It is suggested that consideration be given to the question of how this project could 
be integrated with Unesco’s projects for research on land reform. 


Study of Administrative Evolution 


As regards the administrative evolution set in motion by technological development, 
a point for exploration would be the new functions in (a) local administration; (b) 
‘technical administration’ and (c) general administration, called for in order to meet 
the changed conditions of social life. 

In addition to determining these new functions, the research in question should also 
cover the recruitment and training of the staff to execute them and the practises to be 
employed in their exercise. 

Priority should be given to research on functions in local administration. 

Fundamentally—and more particularly in the identification of new functions—the 
approach should be sociological, with the threefold object of (a) resolving the social 
problems created by technological development, by defining the functions to be fulfilled 
in order to facilitate that development and avoid the social disturbance arising from it; 
(b) preserving the balance of the social structure, by making provision for adequate 
social mobility and by providing through exercise of the new functions, a ladder to 
the higher strata of society; (c) developing ‘administrative’ capacity as widely as possible, 
to assist in improving the quality of recruits for the governing classes. The whole of 
this area of research is also of special concern to administrative scientists; lastly, its 
legal and economic aspects require attention. 


Monographs to show the Influence of Technological Development on Social Relations 


The scheme would include the compilation of monographs on village societies, designed 
to illustrate the influence of technological development on social relations. An addi- 
tional purpose of these monographs would be to assemble material usable in the research 
on land reforms and on administrative evolution and in subsequent research into 
demographic evolution. 

Each monograph would include: an analysis of the population (sex, age, or or 
single, etc., families, professions) ; a description of the habitat and of the actual position 
in practice as regards land ownership; an inventory of the tools and mechanisms used 
in the village; a description of the main trades and crafts; a description of the social 
institutions (the family, with particular reference to the position of women and children; 
trade and craft associations; the humanization of country life—medical attention, 
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schools, cultural life, religious life; administrative institutions; an investigation of 
villagers’ beliefs and attitudes (with particular reference to technology in the village, the 
ownership of land, family relations, the future of children, the village ‘elders’, religious 
or other leaders, the local administration, traditional beliefs and values, the flight from 
the countryside, urban life, industry) ; a study of the means of action likely to promote 
technological development and to remedy the disturbance arising therefrom. 

Here a useful addition would be a few complementary monographs on typical 
families and specific special functions. 

Lastly, monographs could be put in hand on groups of rural origin (first generation 
town dwellers) to illustrate, simultaneously, what motivated their removal from the 
country, and their integration, as individuals and families, into industry and town life. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO THE EXECUTION OF THE RESEARCH PROGRAMME 
Execution of the Research Programme 


Those who took part in the symposium are unanimous in stressing the importance of 
co-operation between specialists in all the social sciences for the purpose of deciding on 
the research to be undertaken with regard to the societies of the Near and Middle East 
and co-ordinating its execution. 

They will make every endeavour themselves to work, and to ensure that their pupils 
work, in this spirit of co-operation for the progressive implementation of the present 
research programme. 

In their opinion, work in the first area of research can be initiated without delay, by 
agreement between those concerned; but appropriate organizations will be required 
to deal with the second, third and fourth areas. 

They will seek more particularly to develop the spirit of research in their students, by 
associating the best of these in the execution of this programme, primarily in their own 
interest educationally, but also in the interests of scientific research. 

It is their hope that the Unesco Science Co-operation Office in Cairo will study the 
problems presented by the prosecution of disinterested scientific research in the coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East. 


Surveys and Statistics 


They hope that action will be taken to convince the administrative authorities and 
public opinion in these countries of the usefulness of social science research and to 
move them to welcome and support the activities of research workers in the universities 
and other institutions for scientific research. 

They are unanimous in recognizing the value of the preparation and publication, 
by the competent authorities, of the following statistical data: (a) census of houses, 
apartments, households, families and individuals; (b) census of businesses, more par- 
ticularly in industry and agriculture; (c) demographic data on the natural fluctuations 
of the population (births, deaths, marriages); (d) population movements within and 
from the country; (e) education; (f) social pathology, particularly crimes, suicides, 
divorces; (g) production in industry and agriculture; (h) imports and exports; (i) 
communications. 

Items (b), (g), (h) and (i) should be treated with special reference to the mechan- 
ization of undertakings and to their technical equipment in general. 

The symposium is likewise unanimous in suggesting the dispatch to the Near and 
Middle East, through Unesco’s agency, of experts on sampling. These missions would 
be available to the governments of countries in the Near and Middle East for intro- 
ducing the new sampling methods and teaching them to the experts of the countries 
concerned. In the absence of a satisfactory statistical system, sampling is the only 
method of assembling adequate data for the needs of scientific research and of admi- 
nistration. 
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More particularly, the symposium is of the opinion that a pilot poll in the Near and 
Middle East, conducted by the United Nations Population Commission, would be 
desirable. 


Technical Assistance 


Having regard to the considerable administrative value of detailed and accurate 
knowledge of the changes in social conditions taking place under the influence of 
technological development, the symposium recommends that the technical assistance 
services extend their activities to include the training of census takers and investi- 
gators to be used in the collection of statistics, for sampling, and in the organization 
of questionnaires and interviews. 

It is further recommended that the technical assistance services extend their activities 
to the sphere of local administration, by training communal administrators, and that 
they interest themselves in the question of the administrative training necessary for 
the exercise of ‘economic administrative’ functions in productive enterprises. 


International Organs of Scientific Co-operation 


Members of the symposium will make every effort to secure the foundation, or—where 

they exist—the strengthening, of national branches, in their respective countries, of the 

great international social science associations set up under Unesco’s auspices (namely 
the International Committee of Comparative Law, the International Political Science 

Association, the International Economic Association, the International Sociological 

Association, and the International Union of Scientific Psychology). 

They recommend that, at regional level, permanent arrangements for exchanges 
between the social scientists of the various countries be instituted, on the following 
lines: 

1. In the case of legal and political studies, through a committee for liaison and co- 
ordination between national branches, to be set up within the framework of the 
international associations concerned.! 

The task of the Regional Liaison and Co-ordination Committee would be: 

(a) to facilitate the exchange of legal documentation and knowledge between the 

national committees; (b) to co-ordinate the work of the various national committees; 

(c) to undertake legal research into questions common to the countries of the Near 

and Middle East, with a view to the approximation or unification of their legal 

systems (see footnote) ; (d) to study means suitable for the attainment of these objects 

(e.g. organization of a service for exchanges of documentation and professors; 

organization of perdiodical meetings and seminars on the specific problems of the 

region; publications, etc.). 

As regards administrative studies, through a committee for liaison and co-ordination 

to secure the exchange of all information relating to methods of public or private 

administration. 

As regards social science research in general, through a liaison and co-ordination 

committee, to the need for which the attention of the recently founded International 

Social Science Council should, in the symposium’s view, be drawn with a view to 

its considering how the committee could fit into the scheme of activities which the 

International Council is about to undertake. 


4 The Regional Liaison and Co-ordination Committee would be concerned with the following questions: 

. Organization of the legal machinery for state intervention in private enterprises; procedures for compensating 
private individuals suffering expropriation of their property or restriction of their rights in consequence 
of the nationalization or socialization of certain undertakings. 

Development of the system of civil responsibility and of compulsory insurance to secure compensation for 
damage arising from the employment of modern techniques. 

3. The electoral system in the various countries of the Near East. 

4. Guarantees of public liberties, more particularly through the organization of administrative justice. 

5. The organization of the chain of authority, and the problem of deconcentration and decentralization. 

6. Obstacles to the satisfactory functioning of the parliamentary system. 
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DOCUMENTS 


FINAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The participants in the symposium have unanimously decided to bring these conclusions 
to the notice of their respective National Commissions for Unesco and their countries’ 
delegations to the next session of the General Conference (November-December 1952). 

Appreciating the value of this meeting for their future work, they trust that, in the 
years to come, contact may be maintained between social scientists of the countries 
of the Near and Middle East by the convening of similar meetings or by any other 


appropriate means. 


ANNEX 


LIST OF PAPERS SUBMITTED 


REPORTS RELATING TO THE COUNTRIES IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Professor E. Bonné. ‘The Economic Transformation in Israel.’ 

Dr. Ahmed el Emary. ‘Etude de la Réforme de la Constitution Egyptienne.’ 

Dr. Malak Gurarcuis. ‘Some Scciological, Social Psychological and Social Psychiatric 
Implications of Technical Change in the Middle East.’ ‘Certaines Implications 
Sociologiques, Psychologiques Sociales et Psychiatriques Sociales des Changements 


Techniques dans le Moyen-Orient.’ 

Dr. M. K. el Kuo ry. ‘Mental Health Aspects of Rural Reform’ (Unesco/SS/Sem M.E./ 
52/Rg). 

Dr. A. Koutouris. ‘Les Caractéristiques Fondamentales de |’Evolution Récente 
(1948-51) Economique et Technique des Pays du Moyen-Orient : Leur Evolution 

conomique et Sociale Eventuelle.’ 

Mer Maroun. ‘Inventaire des Transformations Techniques et leurs Effets Immédiats 
au Liban.’ 

Professors S. Morcos and Farac. ‘Le Nouveau Code Civil Egyptien.’ 

Professor NADER. ‘Etude des Principales Transformations Sociales en Irak’ (Unesco/ 
$S/Sem ME/52/R2). Inventaire des Transformations Techniques en Irak.’ Rt. 
Professor N. Potyzos. ‘Principales Transformations Sociales en Gréce sous |’Influence 

de Evolution Technique.’ 

Professor E. T. Proruro. ‘Social Changes resulting from Technological Evolution 
in Lebanon.’ 

Professor I. Scraxy. ‘Le Développement Constitutionnel en Israél.’ 

Professor St. Someritis. ‘La Transformation des Structures Sociales et Juridiques sous 
l’Influence de l’Evolution Technique dans le Proche et le Moyen-Orient.’ ‘The 
Transformation of Social and Legal Structure under the Influence of Technical 
Evolution in the Near and Middle East.’ 

Professor Utiricu. ‘A Contribution of the Sociological Method to the Study of the 

Subject.’ ‘Contribution de la Méthode Sociologique a lV Etude du Sujet.’ 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF THE EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STUDY 


Professor R. CLEMENS. ‘Examen détaillé du Programme Général d’ Etudes’ (Unesco/SS/ 
Sem-ME/52/doc. 2). ‘Indications Bibliographiques’ (Unesco/SS/Sem-ME/52/ 


doc. 3). 
Dr. Léon Dasin. ‘L’Influence des Transformations Techniques sur I’Evolution du 


Droit Privé Contemporain.’ 
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Dr. J. E. Gopcuor. ‘Exposé Général sur les Objectifs Essentiels du Symposium Inter. 
national des Sciences Sociales.’ ‘Quelques Eléments de Bibliographies: Bulletin 
International des Sciences Sociales’ (Unesco/SS/Sem-ME/52/doc. 7). ‘Classified 
List of Social Science Papers and Books published on the Middle East.’ ‘Liste 
Analytique des Travaux de Sciences Sociales publi¢és dans le Moyen-Orient oy 
s’y rapportant.’ ‘Publications du Département des Sciences Sociales de l’Unesco 
ou des Organisations Internationales des Sciences Sociales.’ (413-55.) 

Dr. Paul Minon. ‘Evolution Technique et Milieu Social.’ 


UNESCO’S ACTIVITIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
COUNTRIES 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Unesco’s programme in education has given rise to a number of activities in the Middle 
East which are described below; those applying to a large part of the region are placed 
first, followed by a somewhat shorter account of national projects. 

Throughout this programme—and it is equally true for regions other than the Middie 
East—Unesco action is based primarily on Article 26 of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. The campaign to extend education to all members of the community takes 
two forms in practice: the development of a school system with a view to providing 
universal free and compulsory education for the children; and a parallel movement of 
fundamental education for adults and young people. Action on these fronts is not 
limited to quantitative elements alone, since the quality of education and its contribution 
to a more peaceful world remain the chief preoccupations of an organization set up 
to ensure collaboration between peoples. ; 


UNESCO ACTIVITIES OF A REGIONAL NATURE 


While the Organization is a technical rather than an administrative body, the post-war 
political developments which gave rise to a large number of Arab refugees in the states 
surrounding pre-war Palestine have naturally affected Unesco’s programme. A measure 
of assistance has been, and continues to be, provided for refugee children. In 1949, 
31 emergency elementary schools for 11,000 Palestine Arab refugee children were 
started in Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan and Syria, financed partly by Unesco and partly 
by voluntary contributions raised by Unesco. By 1950, the number of schools was 54, 
with a total enrolment of 33,361. In this year, the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) became administratively responsible for the educational pro- 
gramme, being the principal contributor henceforth. Unesco, however, was allotted 
technical responsibility, which is being discharged through field staffs. By 1933 there 
were 151 schools providing education for 71,324 children. The schools which were first 
held in the open air and later in tents have all been housed in buildings either con- 
structed or rented. School equipment and educational materials are now available in 
sufficient quantities. The teaching staff of 1,527, all Palestinian refugees, are with some 
exceptions qualified according to the standard required. Summer holiday courses are 
being organized this year for 800 teachers to see the demonstration of practical teaching 
techniques. The curriculum used is the same as that of the country in which the schools 
are situated. Secondary education of refugee children is helped through grants in aid 
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id to some universities and private and Government secondary schools on a per 
capita basis. Preparations are being made for opening a technical school and a trade 
school. A centre for fundamental education has been conducted experimentally 
since 1952 and plans are being made to open new centres. Films and film-strips are 
being made on the spot with a view to arousing interest in manual skills, agriculture, 
sanitation, child welfare, etc. 

The Member States of the Middle East are all expanding their school facilities as 
rapidly as possible. Since 1951 Unesco has promoted a campaign to further compulsory 
education; beginning with an international conference in Geneva, this programme 
moved to the regional plane in 1952, when educators from all parts of South Asia met 
in Bombay to discuss common problems and explore the possibilities of mutual, regional 
and international aid. Currently, Unesco’s attention is focused on the Arab states of 
the Middle East, and a somewhat similar regional conference is planned for 1954. A 
number of national authorities have undertaken to make surveys of the present situation 
of compulsory education so that the conference may have the necessary data at its 
disposal. 

In the field of fundamental education, the Unesco programme has for some time 
stressed the need for training specialists to conduct national projects or campaigns. 
Such training is essentially a synthesizing process, since various types of worker—the 
teacher, social scientist, agricultural, health and social workers—need to co-operate 
to produce an all-round attack on ignorance, poverty and disease. Accordingly, the 
first regional training centre for fundamental education was set up in Mexico in 1951, 
under the sponsorship of Unesco, the Organization of American States and the Mexican 
Government, with active help from several Specialized Agencies of the UN. A second 
centre was inaugurated in January 1953: the Arab States Fundamental Education 
Centre in Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt. The objective of this centre is to help the Arab states 
to satisfy the urgent need for fundamental education specialists and for educational 
materials adapted to the needs of fundamental education projects. The functions of 
this centre as defined in the agreement between Unesco and the Egyptian Government 
are: (a) to provide training for leaders of fundamental education; (b) to prepare model 
fundamental education materials especially adapted to the needs, resources and 
cultural levels of local communities; (c) to give special training to students in the 
techniques of preparing and using these materials; (d) to provide educational 
information, based on research developed in the centre, to field workers engaged in 
fundamental education or employed in preparing educational material in the different 
Arab states with a view to promoting fundamental education in those countries. 

The centre is organized in three main divisions which work closely together under 
the director: a research division, including a clearing house and a research library, 
the production division, and the training division. 

Maintained by Unesco, WHO, FAO and UN, specialists in the following subject 
fields are represented on the staff: public health; home economics, nutrition and 
child care; agricultural co-operatives; agricultural and animal husbandry; community 
organization; village planning and rural housing, as well as specialists in the techniques 
of visual aids and textbook production. 

There are to date 50 students from the following countries: Egypt (21); Iraq (7); 
Jordan (6); Lebanon (5); Syria (5); Saudi Arabia (1); Palestine (Arabs) (5). 

The last general activity of Unesco concerning the Middle East is the continuous 
clearing house programme. Published compilations, such as the World Handbook of 
Educational Organization and Statistics (first edition, 1952), contain chapters on the 
educational systems of each Member State in the region. Documentation services are 
provided for official bodies in the several countries, and one example of collaboration 
between the Secretariat and National Commissions may suffice; following a request 
from Libya for information on curricula and textbooks, a considerable collection of 
material was made with the active assistance of Arabic-language Member States. To 
this, the Secretariat added relevant items from Pakistan, India and Western countries, 
and placed the entire collection at the disposal of the Libyan authorities. 
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Iraq 


As part of its earliest programme on compulsory education Unesco in 1951 sent a 
specialist to Iraq to prepare a report which was published under the title Compulsory 
Education in Iraq.1 This was translated into Arabic in 1952 and the Iraqi National 
Commission published the text as a special issue of the teachers’ journal Al Mu'allim 
al-Fadid. In the first half of 1952, at the request of the Government, Unesco sent to 
Iraq a specialist in technical education, Sir Graham Savage. After surveying the 
provisions for vocational education and the country’s needs, Sir Graham Savage made 
a detailed report to the Government, recommending both short-and long-term action, 


Jordan 


As in the cases of Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, national authorities are undertaking 
studies on compulsory education. The Jordan study is expected to be completed by 
the end of 1953. 


Syria 


In March 1952 a specialist in educational statistics, Mr. Tena Artigas, was sent to 
advise the Government on the setting up of a statistical service for education. In his 
report the specialist outlined the necessary administrative steps to be taken, and 
prepared tabulations of available statistics on Syrian education. He thus demonstrated 
the immediate practical uses to which statistics could be put in deciding national 
policies. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


MIDDLE EAST SCIENCE CO-OPERATION OFFICE? 


In order to mobilize the resources of the world for the scientific rehabilitation of the 
less fortunate countries, Unesco has set up a series of science co-operation offices which 
assist the scientists of the regions by every possible means. In July 1947 the second of 
these offices was set up in Cairo for the Middle East region. In the earlier years the 
officers travelled extensively in the region in order to establish and maintain contacts 
with scientists and technicians by visiting the various government, university and 
scientific institutions in the different countries. These missions were exploratory in 
character and re-affirmed the need for an international scientific liaison service for the 
supply and exchange of scientific information and material between the Middle East 
region and the rest of the world, as well as within the region. As other Unesco activities 
began to expand, the Middle East Science Co-operation Office (MESCO) gradually 
undertook also to represent Unesco in the region. By 1949 the Turkish Government 
invited Unesco to open a branch office in Istanbul, to service mainly Turkey and Israel. 
Subsequently, an honorary scientific correspondent was appointed in west Pakistan to 
cover that country. 

As the work of MESCO became known to the countries which it was servicing 
(Afghanistan, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, west Pakistan, 


* Victor Clark. Compulsory Education in Iraq. Unesco, 1951, 76 pp. Published also in French, 

® Since 1950, the Cairo office has been under the direction of Mr. W. E. Purnell, an Australian chemical engineer, 
assisted by Dr. M. Batisse, a French electrical engineer. Dr. J. E. Godchot, a social scientist, has also been 
attached to the office since 1951. See infra, p. 793. 
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Sudan, Syria, Turkey), the number of requests for scientific and technical information 
and material increased rapidly: up to the present, nearly 1,500 requests have been 
dealt with and catalogued by MESCO. The nature of such requests may vary from a 
simple enquiry for an out-of-print scientific journal to a request for experimental 
animals to be sent by air from Egypt to Iraq for nutrition research. 

The premises of the office in Cairo are at 8 Sharia el Salamlik, Garden City, and, 
with the ever increasing volume of work, it has become necessary to take over additional 
rooms in the same building. This has enabled the office to provide a reference library 
of scientific books and journals and UN publications, which is much appreciated by 
scientists and students in Cairo. Furthermore, a service for the projection of scientific 
films and visual aid methods has been established, with the assembly of scientific film 
catalogues and the nucleus of a collection of films from various sources. These films can 
be loaned to institutions, or projections can be arranged at the office. 

The office has published eight volumes of a List of Scientific Papers Published in the 
Middle East, covering the period from the beginning of 1948 to August 1952, as well as 
a List of Scientists in Lebanon. Further publications in these series are planned. 

One of the main aims of the office is to encourage scientific activity by arranging, 
in line with Unesco’s programme and the needs of the region, working parties and 
conferences of experts on problems of local and regional importance. Ultimately, it is 
hoped that intra-regional co-operation will prove to be the most useful type of co- 
operation in the Middle East area, as scientists in the various countries of the region are 
sooften faced with the same fundamental problems and can benefit from the experiences 
and experiments carried out in other Middle East countries. In this connexion MESCO 
has sponsored the following three meetings: 

Symposium on the Zoogeography of the Middle East, organized in collaboration with 
the Turkish Society of Physical and Natural Sciences, and held in the Institute of 
Hydrobiology at Baltaliman, near Istanbul, in July 1951. Twenty-five experts from 
countries in the Middle East and two experts from outside the region participated. 
The discussions centred round questions concerning terrestrial and aquatic fauna of 
the Middle East. At the end of the symposium the participants went on a 16-day 
scientific excursion through Anatolia, covering more than 3,000 kilometres, and 
enabling experts of completely different origin and training to make a detailed and 
concrete study of the region and continue the discussions begun during the symposium. 

Symposium on the Scientific Aspects of Land Utilization, organized in collaboration 
with the Pakistan Association for the Advancement of Science, and held in Peshawar 
University, March 1952, during the Fourth Pakistan Science Congress. Twenty-six 
experts from the region attended, with observers from other regions. The problems 
discussed mainly related to the arid zones and were of great interest to the entire Middle 
East region: problems relating to water supply and drainage, soil surveys, reclamation 
of saline and alkaline soils, soil erosion and soil conservation, general agriculture and 
general aspects of scientific land utilization. At the conclusion of the symposium, a 
comprehensive resolution was passed inviting the Government of Pakistan to conduct 
a land utilization survey. 

Meeting of experts on scientific problems of cereal rusts in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, held at Nicosia, Cyprus, March 1952. This meeting was organized in col- 
laboration with the Department of Agriculture of Cyprus and an expert from FAO, and 
enabled plant pathologists of the region to exchange views and experiences on the life cycle 
and the identification of the cereal rust races already encountered or likely to be encoun- 
tered in the region, and to organize future international co-operation in this matter. 

As the Middle East countries are on the main routes between Europe and the Far 
East, many distinguished scientists pass through the region on their way to con- 
ferences, etc., and MESCO arranges, wherever possible, for these scientists to stop over 
and give lectures to scientific circles. During the past year, over 20 such specialists, 
covering a wide range of subjects in both pure and applied sciences, have visited and 
lectured in all the principal scientific institutions in the Middle East. These meetings 
also facilitate the establishment of personal contacts, and thereby of further international 
co-operation. 
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TRAVELLING SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITS 


Two of the travelling exhibits of the Department of Natural Sciences have been op 
display in the Middle East during the late summer and autumn of 1953. When the 
first Arab Congress opened at Alexandria on 1 September the President, Genera} 
Mohammed Naguib, opened the congress and also inaugurated the Unesco exhibition, 
With other officers of the Government and of the Unesco Science Co-operation Office 
at Cairo, he inspected each of the many new items on display. 

The theme of this exhibit is man’s improvement on nature and it includes more than 
3,000 items in the field of plastics and modern alloys. They range from a large radar 
dome to the plastic replacement for the crystalline lens of the eyeball, a remedy for 
cataract devised by Mr. Harold Ridley of London, and include an operating mill and 
a press which provides visitors with sample belts and belt buckles. The major feature 
of the exhibit is a scientific description of the structure and properties of plastic materials 
and their methods of manufacture and of the nature of new alloys. 

The exhibit on new materials was first shown in Paris in May 1952 and was a feature 
of the large Salon du Progrés Scientifique et Technique on the banks of the Seine 
during the summer. During the autumn and winter months it was shown in Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Ljubljana in Yugoslavia and during the spring at Istanbul, Turkey, 
After the close of the science congress at Alexandria it will be on public display in 
Cairo during the fall months. 

The second exhibit prepared by Unesco demonstrates the work of four Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations in studying the problems of the arid zones and improving 
the conditions of living there. It is a photographic display illustrating the causes of 
deserts, the destruction of vegetation, the methods for finding underground water, 
devices for producing rainfall and sources of energy for pumping and transporting 
water. These are among the subjects that are under intensive study by Unesco’s advisory 
committee on problems of the arid zones which were discussed at a symposium held 
in Ankara, Turkey, in 1952. The work of the World Health Organization in combating 
diseases prevalent in hot desert areas, the pains undertaken by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to improve crop production under arid conditions, and the work of the 
International Labour Office in improving productivity are also displayed in this 
exhibit. This joint exhibit was part of the larger exhibition entitled The Conquest 
of the Desert which was held at Jerusalem from 22 September to 14 October 1953. 


ARID ZONE PROGRAMME 


Unesco’s arid zone programme is carried out under the guidance of the Advisory 
Committee on Arid Zone Research. For the period 1951-2, Dr. Hassan Awad (Egypt) 
and Professor L. Picard (Israel) were members of this committee. Present membership 
includes Professor Cemal Alagéz (Turkey) and Dr. Soubhi Mazloum (Syria). 

In April 1952 Unesco and the Turkish Government jointly organized a symposium 
on arid zone hydrology at Ankara. The symposium was preceded by the third session 
of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research. In May 1952 the Israeli Govern- 
ment arranged a symposium on The Conquest of the Desert at Jerusalem. Unesco 
contributed to the publication of the proceedings. 

A symposium, to which Unesco will make a financial contribution, is being organized 
by the Fuad I Desert Research Institute at Heliopolis, Egypt, in November 1953. 

Research projects in Israel have been assisted by Unesco in accordance with 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research, and Rev. 
Paul Mouterde of Beirut has been enabled to publish his Flore of Djebel Druze through 
Unesco assistance. 

A symposium on arid zone plant ecology is being held by Unesco under its arid 
zone programme at Montpellier, France, in November 1953. Specialists from Egypt, 
Israel, Pakistan, Turkey and Sudan have accepted invitations to present 
communications. 
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Each year the advisory committee recommends that Unesco commission reports 
reviewing the research carried out on a subject of special interest to arid zone studies. 
In 1951 Mr. Y. Simaika (Egypt) and Dr. Nazmi Karatekin (Turkey) prepared reports 
on hydrology and in 1952 Dr. Mohammed Drar (Egypt) and Dr. H. Boyko (Israel) 


prepared reports on plant ecology. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Over the last two years studies have been initiated in the Near and Middle East by 
the Department of Social Sciences in the following three fields: the social and human 
impact of technological change; tensions; race. 


THE SOCIAL AND HUMAN IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


The Athens Meeting 


The first was a regional symposium on the problem of changes in social and legal 
ystems in the Near and Middle East as a result of technological development. It 
took place in Athens between 8 and 16 October 1952, under the auspices of Unesco 
and was organized by the Society for International Studies. 

The purpose of the symposium, a detailed account of which is given on pages 766-86 of 
the present issue of the International Social Science Bulletin, was to establish contact 
between social scientists of the region, to enable them to compare their experience in 
the fields of teaching and research, to give them an opportunity of examining together 
the existing difficulties and lacunae, and thus to promote co-operation in the field 
of social science research and the improvement of methods. 

Social problems resulting from technological change were examined from the 
point of view of various disciplines of the social sciences. The participants attempted 
to define the nature of technological and economic changes, of institutional changes 
and of social evolution in the countries concerned; they also discussed the means and 
the difficulties of scientific research and stressed the need for co-ordinated research 
projects. 

Recommendations to be forwarded to the National Commissions of Unesco in the 
region were adopted with respect to such co-ordinated research programmes on 
(a) relationships between social structure and the state of technological development; 
(b) land reform; (c) administrative evolution and (d) the influence of technological 
development on social relations. Attention was also given to the methods which should 


be used in carrying out such programmes. 


Research in the Region 


Later a contract was made by Unesco with the Provisional International Social Science 
Council, under which Mr. Jean-Paul Trystram, Director of the Institut de Psychologie 
et Sociologie Appliquées, Casablanca, Morocco, undertook to organize certain research 
work in the Middle East on the social and human implications of technological change. 

Mr. Trystram visited various countries of the region and secured the co-operation 
of the following social scientists: Mr. Hassan El Saaty, Professor of Sociology, Institut 
de Sociologie, University of Alexandria; Mrs. Michel Chidiac, L.L.D., Beyrouth; 
and Mr. Findikoglu, Professor of Sociology, Faculté des Sciences économiques, Uni- 
versity of Istanbul. The plan of work provides for the sociological study of a number of 
individual enterprises in the countries of these social scientists, with particular reference 


to the following problems: 
1. Migration. A study of the origin of the workers in the enterprise, and of the extent 
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of local migrations; attention will be given to the incentives that cause workers to 
leave their villages and move to the industrial centres. 

2. Family. A study of the disruption of the traditional family system and correlated 
problems. 

3. Standards of living. A study of changes in the purchasing power of wages, and 
composition of workers’ budgets. 

4. Working conditions. Will include a study of absenteeism, accidents and also of the 
conception held by the enterprise of its social role. 

These two groups of studies are linked up with similar Unesco studies in other regions 

of the world, with the purpose both of encouraging local social scientists to carry on 

researches and of obtaining scientific information on the subject. 


TENSIONS 


The attainment of independent statehood imposes on new states problems such as 
the integration and assimilation of heterogeneous elements into a new homogeneous 
society; the evaluation of the kind and nature of tensions between social groups or 
generations educated under different political systems, as well as other tensions which 
endanger the development of national spirit. The study also focuses its attention on the 
methods currently employed to reduce them. 

Several new states are facing such problems as a heritage of developments previous 
to achieving independence and are taking measures to resolve them; in 1950, at the 
suggestion of the Indian Government, it was decided that Unesco, at the request of 
a Member State, would make available a specialist to undertake a comprehensive 
study of such tensions and submit suggestions for resolving them. 

In 1952, in response to a request from the Government of Israel, Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier, former Head of the Division of Applied Social Sciences, made a trip to Israel 
to contact the Government, the Hebrew University, and the Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research; they showed considerable interest in the research work to be under- 
taken, and jointly set up an ad hoc committee with Dr. M. Avidor, Ministry of Education 
and Culture, as a chairman; the other members, in addition to the scientists mentioned 
below, are Mr. Kidron (Ministry of Foreign Affairs), Mr. I. Kanev (Social Research 
Institute, Tel Aviv). Subsequently, Professor A. Brodersen (the New School for Social 
Research, New York) was invited by the committee and went twice to Israel asa 
project consultant to organize and delimit the field of investigation. 

In agreement with the committee it was decided to conduct research on the following 
lines: 


The Division of Social Sciences of the Hebrew University (Department of Sociology, 
Demography and Economics) is studying: the problem of developing a new homogeneous 
society out of different ‘ethnic groups’; special emphasis is laid on the question of leader- 
ship; Professor R. Bacchi and Dr. S. Eisenstadt are exploring the patterns of develop- 
ment of the political élites in the state of Israel and its relation to social cohesion; 
they will also analyse a sample (approximately 300 to 500 people) of new immigrants 
participating in various courses for community leadership and specialized activities, 
such as courses for political party leaders, instructois in settlement, etc., mainly by 
questionnaires and interviewing. This will be linked up with analysis of concrete patterns 
of leadership activity in specific situations, mostly in communities of new immigrants. 

(Within the framework of the study on the cultural assimilation of immigrants, 
a synthesis of which has been prepared by Dr. David Glass, of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Professor R. Bacchi has prepared a study on “The 
Revival of Hebrew and the Cultural Assimilation of Immigrants in Israel’.) 

The scientists will further study patterns of cultural and family heterogeneity and 
homogeneity in their relation to the development of social integration and leadership 
patterns in different settlements, mainly on the basis of demographic and statistical 
source material. A similar study will be based on interviews. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Dr. Eisenstadt will study the development of relations between different generations 
and the position of Israeli youth, based on an evaluation of the research on youth 
movements in Israeli society conducted by the Hebrew University. This study will also 
include an interview fieldwork on a sample of 300 to 500 young immigrants in various 
settlements and on the tensions and conflicts which have to be overcome in the 
process. 

Professor A. Bonné will study the impact of industrialization on immigrant workers, 
especially from non-industrialized Oriental communities, who experience in Israel their 
first contact with mechanized forms of production, industrial devices and modern 
labour relations. 


The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, under the leadership of Professor 
Louis Guttman, will study the effects of the work of a welfare team on community 
integration. In Israel, immigrants from different countries with different cultural 
background, habits and values come into contact in urbanization projects and in 
many other situations. A study of such projects, conducted by the institute, seems to 
point out that certain groups can be mixed together easily, while certain others not, 
and there exists a clear-cut hierarchy of groups relationships. While in the afore- 
mentioned study no attempt was made to reduce the social distance between the 
various community groups brought into contact in connexion with the housing situation, 
the purpose of the new project is to study whether one type of action (as for example 
the work of a welfare medical tearn in the community) is likely to reduce tensions. The 
study will be made in co-operation with the Hadassah Medical Organization which 
will survey health habits, home making practices and other activities; one survey will 
be made before the team starts operating and another survey after six months of 
operation. 


RACE 


Within the framework of the campaign sponsored by Unesco since 1950 against racial 
prejudice and discrimination, the Department of Social Sciences is publishing a series 
of brochures giving the point of view of modern scientists and philosophers on the 
racial question. 

After having published the results of the latest scientific investigations on various 
aspects of the problem, Unesco wishes now to give the position of the great religious 
and philosophical systems. Dr. Ibrahim Madkour (Egypt), Permanent Secretary 
of the Fuad I Academy of Arabic, has accepted to give the standpoint of Islam on the 
racial question. This study will be published in the series The Racial Question and Modern 


Thought. 


THE MIDDLE EAST SCIENCE CO-OPERATION OFFICE 


The General Conference of Unesco at its Fifth Session, held at Florence in 1950, 
decided to expand the activities of the Middle East and South Asia Science Co-operation 
Offices by attaching regional social science offices to them. The first of these offices, 
for the Middle East, has been established in Cairo, where Dr. J. E. Godchot, who 
had been chosen as its director, arrived to take up his post in June 1951. 

Althought it has been in operation for only a short period, the new office has succeeded 
in. the course of a few months in starting a regular flow of exchanges of information 
between social scientists in the various states of the Middle East. It has also organized 
public lectures, encouraged the foundation of social science associations, and published 
(and widely distributed) data on the teaching of the social sciences in the Middle East, 
while at the same time supplying a large number of professors, students, journalists 
and research workers with the documentation they need. The following is a brief 
summary of the office’s main activities: 
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Establishment of Social Science Associations 


An Association Egyptienne de Droit Comparé (Egyptian Association of Comparative 
Law) was founded in September 1951, followed shortly afterwards by similar 
associations for the Lebanon and Greece which have been affiliated to the Internationa] 
Committee of Comparative Law. In the sphere of the administrative sciences, the 
Egyptian Cabinet, on 26 November 1951, decided to set up a national body under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Abdel Hamid Badaoui, to be affiliated to the Internationaj 
Institute of Administrative Sciences in Brussels. As regards the economic sciences, 2 
number of national associations in Turkey and Egypt are, or shortly will be affiliated 
to the International Economic Association sponsored by Unesco. Lastly, the Association 
Egyptienne d’Etudes Sociales (Egyptian Association of Social Studies) has secured 
affiliation to the International Sociological Association, likewise sponsored by Unesco, 
In the sphere of political science, attention is drawn to the recent foundation of a 
Turkish Association of Political Science with headquarters at Ankara. 


Teaching of the Social Sciences 


In connexion with the inquiry into the teaching of the social sciences, undertaken by 

Unesco in eight countries, the following reports have been produced by eminent Egyptians: 

The Teaching of Economics in Egypt, by Professor Wahib Messiha, Head of the Department 
of Economic Science, Faculty of Commerce, University of Cairo; 

The Teaching of Sociology, Social Psychology and Cultural Anthropology in Egypt, by Professors 

S. A. Huzayyin and H. El-Swaaty, of the University of Alexandria; 

The Teaching of Political Science in Egypt, by Professor Ahmed El Emary, Director of 
the Institute of Political Studies of the University of Cairo; 

The Teaching of International Relations in Egypt, by Dr. Yehia Eweis; 

The Teaching of General Law in Egypt, by Professor Kamel Moursi; 

The Teaching of Comparative Law in Fuad I University (by the same author) ; 

The Teaching of the Philosophy of Law and Related matters (by the same author) ; 

The Organization of Higher Education in Egypt and the Place Accorded in that Country to the 

Study of the Social Sciences, by Dr. Moenis Taha Hussein. 

Reports on the teaching of the social sciences in Greece, the Lebanon, Syria and 
Turkey are in course of preparation. 

Several Middle Eastern universities have already applied to the Middle East Science 
Co-operation Office for assistance in filling a number of social science chairs at present 
vacant. 

Special attention has been paid to the teaching of statistics. On 3 March 1952 the 
Lebanese Minister of Education formally opened the International Statistical Educa- 
tion Centre at Beirut, set up under the aegis of Unesco by the International Statistical 
Institute in co-operation with the Lebanese Government. 

The first semester of the centre was attended by some 40 students from Egypt, 
Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Sudan and Turkey. The instructors were in the main 
members of the faculties of American, English, French and Lebanese universities, and 
senior officials of government statistical services or of the international Specialized 
Agencies. Unesco is represented on the organizing committee by the Cairo Social 
Science Officer. The second semester of the centre begins on 2 November 1953 and ends 
in May 1954. 


Symposia and Seminars 


The Cairo Science Co-operation Office has been closely connected with the organization 
of a number of symposia or regional meetings such as the meeting of the heads of Unesco 
Technical Assistance Missions in the Eastern Mediterranean held at Yechilkoy (Turkey) 
in 1953, and the Seminar on Health and Human Relations held in Cairo between 
g and 14 March 1952, under the joint auspices of Unesco and WHO, with the co- 
operation of the Egyptian Government departments concerned. 
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Further, an International Symposium of Social Sciences organized under the aegis 
of Unesco by the Society for International Studies, took place in Athens in October 1952. 
Its essential purpose was to expand social science research in the Middle East and the 
theme it selected for discussion was the modification of traditional social and juridical 
structures under the influence of technological development. A second international 
symposium will be held in some country of the Middle East during 1954 and will 
devote itself to a study of social science teaching. 


Technical Notes and News 


The Cairo Social Science Co-operation Office has drawn up lists of social science 
documentation centres and libraries in the East and of the chief social science periodicals 
in that part of the world. The Unesco International Social Science Bulletin has already 
published notes on the work of the chief institutes carrying out research in the region. 
Reports on sources of legal documentation in Egypt, the Lebanon, Syria and Turkey 
and monographs on Egypt, Greece and the Lebanon have been written by distinguished 
experts. A series of bibliographical lists of scientific works published in the sphere of 
social science in the Near East and the Arab states has been issued, covering some 
thousands of books and review articles. Data have also been supplied for the compilation 
of a catalogue of social science reseavch in the various centres of higher education and 
learned societies. A monograph entitled Islam and the Race Question is in course of pre- 
paration and will be included in the series The Race Question in Modern Science published 
by Unesco. Lastly, the Cairo Office has distributed a number of technical notes in 
Arabic, English and French. 


Lectures and Exchanges of Information 


Apart from the lectures on Unesco’s latest activities given by Dr. J. E. Godchot in the 
various universities, social scientists travelling in the East have been invited by the 
Cairo Science Co-operation Office to give talks in educational centres in the 
region. 

In this respect, we may mention ‘Heredity and Environment’ by Professor Th. 
Dobzhansky, of Columbia University (United States of America) ; “The Panel Technique 
and its Use in Sociological Research’, by Professor A. N. J. den Hollander of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam (Netherlands) ; ‘L’Orientation Quantitative de la Recherche Eco- 
nomique’, by Professor René Roy of the University of Paris (France); ‘Assessment 
of Personality’, ‘Trends in U.S.A. Psychology’, and ‘Modern Trends in Psychometrics’ 
by Professor W. L. Barnette of the Buffalo University (United States of America) ; 
‘L’avenir des Relations Commerciales entre Pays Agricoles et Industriels’, by Pro- 
fessor L. Fauvel of the University of Lille (France); ‘La Coopération Juridique Inter- 
nationale’, by Maitre Robert Martin, Secretary-General of the International Bar 
Association; ‘La Protection Internationale des Droits de ’Homme’, by Professor 
Constantin Eustathiadés, Dean of the Faculty of Law of Salonika (Greece) ; ‘Le Dévelop- 
pement des Idées et des Méthodes Statistiques’, by Professor Georges Darmois of the 
University of Paris, etc. 

Moreover, the Provisional International Social Science Council has decided to 
undertake a series of sociological investigations in Egypt, the Lebanon and Turkey, 
regarding changes in the social structure brought about by industrialization. 

Preliminary reports have been drawn up by Professor EL-Saaty of the University 
of Alexandria, Professor Findikoglu of the University of Istanbul and Dr. C. Chidiak 
of Beirut. An expert appointed by the International Council is at present in the 
investigation area to keep in touch with the work as it proceeds. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned that a number of social science publications 
and Unesco reports have been distributed to social scientists in the various universities 
through the kind offices of rectors and deans of faculties, who have given a most friendly 
welcome to the representative of the Department of Social Sciences at the Middle 
East Science Co-operation Office and show an eager desire to co-operate. 
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Finally, close and continuous contact has been maintained with Ministries of 
Education and Unesco’s National Commissions in the region. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


PHILOSOPHY AND HUMANISTIC STUDIES 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 


Several of the member organizations of the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies have carried out work of direct concern to the Middle Eastern 
countries. 

A symposium on the concept of law was organized in Paris from 25 to 30 July by the 
International Federation of Philosophical Societies, under the Council’s auspices, 
Mr. Solki Mahmassani (Lebanon), who attended the meeting, had prepared a paper 
on the Moslem tradition and the concept of international law. 

The International Union of Orientalists was founded in Istanbul in 1951. One of the 
members of its bureau—Professor Togan, of the University of Istanbul—is at present 
preparing the publication of the Compendium of Turkish History and Philosophy. 
The Union also proposes to assist with the compilation of a corpus of Iranian inscrip- 
tions. 

The bibliographies on philosophy and historical sciences, published under the aus- 
pices of the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, contain 
important information on works issued in or dealing with the Middle Eastern countries. 

The International Academic Union is preparing the publication of a work entitled 
Concordance and Indices of Moslem Tradition. 


Inquiry into the Teaching of Philosophy 


In 1953, Unesco published the results of an inquiry into the organization of philosophy 
teaching and its value in education as a guarantee of democracy and peace. Egypt was 
among the countries surveyed. 

A volume entitled The Teaching of Philosophy was published to bring the results of 
this inquiry before the public; it includes a chapter on the teaching of philosophy in 
Egypt, written by Senator Madkour. 


Discussion between Thinkers and Philosophers about the Cultural and Philosophical Relations 
between East and West 


A discussion between thinkers and philosophers from various countries about the 
cultural and philosophical relations between the East and the West was held in New 
Delhi (India) from 13 to 21 December 1951. 

In 1953, Unesco published a volume entitled Humanism and Education in East and 
West, which describes the discussions that took place and embodies a number of general 
conclusions and recommendations. Senator Madkour (Egypt) attended the New Delhi 
discussion; he prepared for it a paper entitled ‘National and International Values’, 
which has been included in this volume. 


Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind 


The International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind. 
set up under Unesco’s auspices in 1951, is continuing its work on a series of publications 
for issue. Its membership includes Dr. Ali Akbar Siassi, of the University of Teheran 
(Iran), and Professor Constantine K. Zurayk. of the American University at Beirut 
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DOCUMENTS 


(Lebanon). In addition, Professor A. E. Affifi (Egypt) has been appointed consultant 
to the Commission. 

The Commission has several corresponding members from the Middle East, including 
Professor Ahmad Amin (Egypt), Professor Aziz S. Atiya (Egypt), H. E. Shafik Ghorbal 
(Egypt), Professor Ali-Asghar Hekmat (Iran), Dr. Abdul Aziz Duri (Iraq), Professor 
F. §. Bodenheimer (Israel), Mr. Maurice Chehab (Lebanon), Dr. S. Suhrawardy 
(Pakistan), Dr. I. H. Qureshi (Pakistan), and Dr. A. Halim (Pakistan). 


MUSEUMS AND HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


The International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and Historical Sites, and 
Archeological Excavations held its third session in Istanbul in October 1952. 

In the course of 1953, at the request of the Syrian Government, Unesco sent a 
mission to Syria to report on the general state of the country’s monuments and 
archaeological sites and on the steps that should be taken for their preservation, 
restoration and enhancement. Dr. Selim Abdul Hak, Director of Antiquities at 
Damascus, took part in this mission’s work. — 

At the request of the Lebanese Government, Unesco sent a mission to the Lebanon 
to report on the general state of the monuments in Tripoli, and on the measures of 
preservation to be taken in certain cases. In addition, the mission is to work out ways 
and means of enhancing such monuments as the Acropolis at Baalbek. 

Mr. Maurice Chehab, Director of Antiquities in the Lebanon, has taken part in 
this mission’s work. Many articles on the artistic treasures of the Middle East have 
been published in Museum (cf. in particular Volume II, No. 2, ‘Archeological Museums 
in the Middle East’, by Maurice Chehab; and Volume V, No. 3, ‘Topkapi Sarayi 
Muzesi—Istanbul’). 

Unesco is now working out the programme of aseminar to be held in Athens 
regarding the extension of museums’ educational activities. The Middle Eastern 
countries will be invited to attend. 


LIBRARIES AND DOCUMENTATION 


In 1951, Unesco published a directory of libraries in the Near and Middle East, pre- 
pared by Mr. Joseph Dagher. 

A seminar on public library development was held at Ibadan (Nigeria) in the course 
of 1953; some of its recommendations are of special concern to the Middle Eastern 
countries. Egypt was represented at this seminar. 

The Centre for the Exchange of Publications is helping libraries in the Middle 
East to obtain the publications they require, by circulating lists of these publications 
and communicating to the Middle Eastern libraries material emanating from other 
countries’ libraries. In 1952, over 2,000 publications were supplied to approximately 
75 specialist or university libraries. 


Technical Assistance 


In 1952, assistance was given to the Turkish Government for the organization of a 
national librarianship centre at the national library in Ankara. Plans are being made 
for the publication of a bibliography of articles issued in Turkish periodicals. 

Help was given to the Syrian Government in 1952 for the reorganization of the 
library of the Syrian University at Damascus. 

In 1953, aid was extended to the Iraqi Government with a view to improving 
the organization of the library of the Higher Teachers’ College at Baghdad. 
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Translations 


The International Commission for the Translation of Great Books, set up in Beirut by 
Unesco and the Lebanese Government in 1949, is sponsoring the publication of a 
number of translations from and into Arabic. 

The following works have already been published: Le Livre des Directives et des Remar- 
ques, by Avicenna (translation into French, Edition Vrin, Paris). Le Livre des Avares, by 
Gahiz (translation into French, Edition G. P. Maisonneuve, Paris). Ayyuha’l Walad, 
by Al-Ghazali (French translation, Edition G. P. Maisonneuve, Paris, Engtish and 
Spanish translations, Imprimerie catholique, Beirut). 

French translations of the following two classics are in preparation: Mungid min al- 
Dalal, by Al-Ghazali, and Kitab-at-Tag, by Gahiz, to be published in the near future, 

Subsequently, it is proposed to make French translations of the following works: 
Le Livre des Indes, by Biruni; Les Prolégoménes, by Ibn Khaldun; Les Prairies d’Or, by 
Massudi. 

An Arabic translation of Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode has just been published, 
and Arabic translations are soon to be issued of Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des Lois (first 
eight books), Aristotle’s Politics and Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

At Unesco’s request, the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies convened, in December 1953, a committee of experts to consider the problems 
involved in the translation of the classics of Middle Eastern literature. 

Furthermore, a French translation of a work by Avicenna, Récit du Hayy-Ibn-Yaqzan, 
has been published with the assistance of the French Institute in Teheran (Persian 
series, Imprimerie de |’Institut Franco-Iranien, August 1953). An agreement has been 
concluded with the University of Teheran for the publication of Persian translations 
of Western classics, and of translations of Persian literary masterpieces into western 
languages. Avicenna’s Danesh Nameh, translated into French by Professor Henri Massé, 
is to be published shortly. 


Index Translationum 


The four volumes of the Jndex Translationum already published devote a large amount 
of space to Egypt, Iraq, Israel, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Turkey. 


TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS OF WORKS OF ART 


Travelling exhibitions of Leonardo da Vinci’s drawings, of contemporary painters and 
of paintings prior to 1860 have toured the following countries: Egypt, Jordan, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel and Turkey. 

In the series of albums of colour reproductions of works of art published under 
Unesco’s sponsorship, preparations are now being made for the publication of a 
collection of reproductions of paintings from the tombs and temples of Upper Egypt. 
Other collections of reproductions of works of art from the Middle Eastern countries 
will be issued at a later date. 


MUSIC 


International Music Council. The Festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music will be held in Jerusalem in 1954 in connexion with Jerusalem’s International 
Festival. The International Music Council is planning, as part of its recording pro- 
gramme, to record works by Turkish and Israeli composers. 
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THEATRE 


International Theatre Institute. In January 1953, a National Centre of the International 
Theatre Institute was set up at Ankara. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MASS COMMUNICATION 


The activities of the Department of Mass Communication in the Middle East are 
carried out through six divisions: Improvement of Means and Techniques of Com- 
munications; Removal of Obstacles to the Free Flow of Information; Voluntary 
International Assistance; Press; Radio; Films and Visual Information. 

The task of the Division of Improvement of Means and Techniques of Communication 
is to provide users of mass coramunications with information about improvements and 
developments in press, film, radio, television and kindred media; and to help the 
Organization’s Member States in using these media for educational, scientific and 
cultural purposes. 

The division has carried out in all the Middle Eastern countries and territories, 
except Yemen, a survey of the structure, equipment and operation of news services, 
press, film and radio. The results of this survey—and of similar ones in 156 countries 
and territories—were published in a series of volumes, and served as the basis for 
missions, studies, campaigns, monographs and other activities of the division. One of 
the missions, sent to Israel between 1952 and 1953, concerned itself with various aspects 
of film production. 

A number of Middle Eastern countries were represented at the international 
seminar of the use of visual aids in fundamental education, held in Messina, Sicily, in 
September 1953. These countries were Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Iran, Jordan and Lebanon. 
The purpose of the seminar was to provide an opportunity for the exchange of informa- 
tion about the production and use of visual aids, and for a study at first hand of the 
methods used and the results achieved in countries where most experience in this form 
of educational aid has been obtained. 

The Division of Free Flow of Information acts in co-operation with international 
organizations to promote practical measures for the reduction of obstacles to the free 
flow of information and ideas. It also sponsors agreements, recommendations and 
administrative arrangements to establish international standards for national regulations 
and practices in this field. 

One of the international agreements is the ‘Agreement for the Facilitation of the 
International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Character’ which has as its purpose the removal of customs duties, quotas 
and licensing requirements for a broad range of materials such as films, filmstrips, 
microfilms, sound recordings, glass slides, models, wall charts, maps, etc. The Middle 
Eastern countries which have signed it are Afghanistan, Iran and Lebanon; Iraq and 
Syria have ratified or accepted it. 

A more comprehensive agreement, the ‘Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials’, which entered into force in May 1952, 
also gives duty-free entry to books, newspapers, periodicals, music scores and other 
publications; works of art; materials for theblind; ancl scientific equipment consigned 
to recognized institutions. Among the countries which have ratified are Afghanistan 
and Iran. 

The Division of Voluntary International Assistance is entrusted with the operation 
of two systems of international communication which, through the use of Unesco 
Coupons, are intended to permit the fuller and freer circulation between countries of 
many of the materials of education, science and culture. The first of these systems is 
the Unesco Coupon Scheme, which makes it possible for a person in a soft currency 
country to pay in the money of his own country for books, publications, films and 
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scientific equipment which he wants to buy in a hard currency country. Egypt, Israel, 
Iraq and Turkey are among the countries participating in the scheme. The second 
system, the Unesco Gift Coupon Programme, is operated for the financing of gifts of 
an educational, scientific and cultural character ; for the establishment of direct relations 
between donor and recipient organizations; and for the spread of knowledge of and 
participation in the purposes of the United Nations and of Unesco. There are Gift 
Coupon projects in Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Jordan and Syria. 

Under the general heading, use of the means of communications, the Press, Radio 
and Film divisions seek to stimulate and encourage the use of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials by the mass media. There are personal contacts with newspaper 
and periodical editors, film producers and broadcasters, who are supplied with 
materials susceptible of being converted into news items, articles, film scenarios and 
films, radio programmes and features; also with finished productions, articles, films, 
radio scripts and records for direct use by the recipients. 

Certain press, film and radio organizations have no facilities for supplying the public 
with output of an educational, scientific and cultural nature, and require a finished 
product. Others, receiving from Unesco modest quantities of material to serve not as 
models but as samples of what can be achieved, integrate them into their own output 
and build around them series of articles, films and broadcasts. Still others, while not 
requiring finished productions, use the ideas and suggestions contained therein and in 
background documents for the elaboration of their own output. 

The Film Division held an exhibition in Israel on the subject ‘The Conquest of the 
Desert’. The Press Division regularly provides material in Arabic to 240 newspapers and 
periodicals in Middle Eastern countries which use the Arabic language. These services 
include a monthly news letter, press releases, copies of Unesco publications and book 
reviews, special articles, photo stories. Similar material is also sent to Israel, Iran and 
Turkey. During the period from July 1952 to July 1953, 82 press releases in Arabic were 
sent to 8,840 addresses. 

The Press Division issues ‘Unesco Features’, a fortnightly service distributed to 
newspapers and periodicals, in English, French and Spanish, but articles and items 
are often translated locally into Arabic. The Unesco Courier, a monthly illustrated 
magazine also produced by the division, is circulated in the Middle East. A Press 
Division mission recently visited Egypt to strengthen links with the Egyptian press 
and to visit the Unesco Fundamental Education Centre at Sirs-el-Layyan. 

The Radio Division issues a weekly radio bulletin in Arabic, the ‘Unesco World 
Review’, for radio stations in Egypt, Iraq, Libya, Lebanon, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 
The ‘Unesco World Review’ also goes out in English and French to nearly all the 
countries which otherwise would have little material, and through stations in regions 
which are not within the radius of stations using recorded material furnished by Unesco, 

The division moreover provides broadcasting material, in script or transcribed form. 
The recorded programmes take the form of interviews, talks, commentaries and 
particularly 15 to 30-minute features. Practically all the feature programmes are 
produced in English, French or Spanish, but talks and interviews have been recorded 
in many other languages, and the scripts of the features, together with recordings of the 
bridge music and sound effects, are sent to stations using other languages for local 
production. 

In the Middle East, many of the scripts have been translated into Arabic from either 
English or French: for example, in Egypt, programmes entitled ‘Search for Power’; 
‘Science and Food’; ‘Service to Science’: in Lebanon and in Syria, translations from 
French originals: ‘Recul de la Jungle’; ‘Un cri et un Chant’; ‘Apprendre a Vivre’; 
‘Le Chemin de Ja Paix’; ‘Les Peuples Chantent’; and ‘Journée des Droits de l’Homme’. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAMME 


Since its inception, the Exchange of Persons Programme has been carrying out activities 
iacountries of the Middle East. The Third General Conference, held in Beirut in 1948, 
created three fellowships for nationals of Lebanon, which was one of the first countries 
to benefit from Unesco fellowships. In successive years, and as the scope of Unesco 
exchange activities has widened, other activities have been developed in the area, as 
may be seen from the following summary enumeration. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


One of the main activities of the Exchange of Persons Programme is the collection of 
information concerning all facilities for the international exchange of persons through 
fellowships, scholarships and travel grant programmes and through other opportunities 
to teach and travel abroad. Middle East countries have been co-operating with the 
Exchange of Persons Programme in this enterprise, particularly with reference to inter- 
national fellowships offered by these countries, which have been announcing their 
programmes in the publication Study Abroad: International Handbook of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Educational Exchanges. In Volume V of this publication corresponding 
to the school year 1952-53, Middle East countries offered 2,948 fellowships available 
to their own nationals, and 3,263 to foreign nationals. 

Another Unesco publication, Travel Abroad, gives information on frontier formalities 
and special facilities for educational travel. Information on 10 Middle East countries 
is contained in this volume and is systematically kept up to date. 

Since 1952 the Exchange of Persons Programme has been conducting an inquiry on 
foreign students enrolled in universities and other institutions of higher learning 
throughout the world. The results of the first year were published in Study Abroad, 
Volume V. Among the countries of the Middle East included in the survey, it is in- 
teresting to note that, in 1952, Egypt received 4,531, or 5.3 per cent of the total foreign 
student population of 54 countries reported in the survey. This puts Egypt fourth 
among countries receiving foreign students, after U.S.A., France and the United 


Kingdom. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS EXCHANGES 


Ata meeting held in Cairo in December 1951, experts from Middle East and European 
countries and from the U.S.A. discussed problems related to the exchange of persons 
in the Middle East, and interchanged ideas and suggestions on the Unesco Grant 
Programme for the reciprocal exchange of secondary school teachers in Arab countries. 

The programme has been carried out during the school year 1952-53, with the 
participation of Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq. in accordance with decisions 
arrived at between Unesco and the participating countries, Unesco paid for the travel 
and gave a monthly allowance to the exchangee teacher; the sending government 
conceded leave of absence with pay; and the receiving government provided free 
living accommodation for the visiting teacher or granted him a housing allowance. 
The Government of Egypt accepted to pay for the travel expenses of the Egyptian 
teachers going abroad. In Table I details of this project are summarized: 
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Taste I. Arab countries participating in the Unesco Grant Programme for the 
reciprocal exchange of secondary schcol teachers 


Own teacher Visiting teacher 
Country 


to teach came from to teach 


Egypt Jordan Educational Jordan Geography 
Methods and History 
Iraq Physics Iraq History 
Egypt Geography Egypt Educational 
and History Methods 
Lebanon History and _— Lebanon History 
Geography 
Egypt History Egypt Physics 
Iraq History Iraq History .and 
Geography 


awa 


The Secondary School Teachers Exchange Scheme received governmental approval, 
and also the recommendation of the Cultural Committee of the Arab League that it 
should be extended. 


UNESCO FELLOWSHIPS 
Unesco administers three types of awards: Unesco regular programme fellowships, 
Unesco sponsored fellowships, and Technical Assistance fellowships. Countries belonging 


‘to the Middle East region have benefited from all three types of fellowships. The actual 
allocation of awards is given in Table II. 


Taste II. Fellowships awarded to nationals of Member States in the Middle East 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


Beneficiary 


Afghanistan 

Egypt 

Jordan 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Palestine Refugees 


| 


cm nw | | 


Regular Programme. 
Sponsored Programme. 
= Technical Assistance Programme. 
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To sum up, since 1948 up to the present year Unesco has awarded to this region 
146 fellowships: Regular Programme, 51; Sponsored Programme, 5; Technical 
Assistance, 90. : 

The beneficiaries of these fellowships studied Education (60), Teaching about the 
United Nations (5), Archeology (3), Press, Film and Radio (6), Social Sciences (7), 
Arid Zone Research (3), Libraries (11), Fine Arts (4), Audio-Visual Aids (1), Techno- 
logy (13), Science (17) and Agricultural Education (16) in various countries, e.g. 
' France, Switzerland, U.K., Sudan, Egypt, Syria, Iran, Jamaica, U.S.A., Mexico, 
' Belgium, Italy, Denmark, Canada, Haiti, Sweden, Netherlands, Puerto Rico, Austria, 

Germany, India, Ceylon, Philippines, Algeria, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 


THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 


Since the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for Economic Development 
was put into execution in 1950, Unesco has signed 52 technical assistance agreements 
with 12 Middle Eastern countries. Under those agreements and at the request of the 
governments concerned, it has supplied experts and fellowships for study abroad which 
will enable specialists from those countries to complete their training and, also, de- 
monstration equipment. Assistance has been given in the following fields: fundamental 
education, primary and secondary education, teacher training, special education 
services, educational broadcasts and films, libraries, science teaching, scientific research 
and scientific documentation. Two of the projects carried out in execution of one of 
these agreements are of a regional nature. Other requests for assistance are at present 
under consideration or are the subject of negotiations. 

As part of the Technical Assistance Programme, Unesco has already sent 89 experts 
and specialists to countries of the Middle East; 52 of them are now at work or will 
very shortly be taking up their assignments. Further, 87 fellowships have been granted 
to nationals of the above-mentioned countries, nine of them for the year 1953. 


AFGHANISTAN 


An expert in teacher training has taken up his duties as educational adviser and has 
helped to improve teaching methods in teachers training schools. A second expert has 
dealt with the improvement of technical education methods, while two others, at the 
Afghan Institute of Technology, have been training specialists in building techniques 
and specialists for motor car repair workshops. 


EGYPT 


An expert on arid zone hydrology has recently been sent to the Fuad I Desert Institute. 
He will study the problems involved in developing the surrounding region. Further, 
six experts are training fundamental education instructors or doing administrative 
work, dealing with documentation, and producing reading material at the Fundamental 
Education Centre for the Arab states at Sirs-el-Layyan. 


IRAN 


Since the programme was launched, three experts have been sent to Iran to assist the 
government in reorganizing technical education, while two others have been dealing 
with agricultural training. Teheran University has received the assistance of experts 
on laboratory equipment and optical accessories, while experts on librarianship have 
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been reorganizing the University library. An expert on educational broadcasts has 
trained specialists, whose task it will be to develop rural education by means of the 
radio and to prepare school broadcasting programmes. 


IRAQ 


A team of five experts at Dujaila is carrying out a fundamental education project 
designed to raise the standard of living in the region, where the population is increasing; 
besides a literacy campaign, the project covers women’s education, health education 
and training in arts and crafts. Another expert is responsible for the improvement of 
technical education. A team of experts on science teaching, four of whom are at present 
working at the Faculty and at the Higher Teacher Training College, are training 
chemistry, physics and mathematics teachers and organizing laboratories and libraries, 


ISRAEL 


A seismologist has been entrusted with the training of specialists to operate two seismic 
observatories and, on the basis of their observations, to decide upon the most suitable 
regions for the putting into effect of building plans. 


HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 


An expert on women’s education is shortly to be assigned to the teacher training 
college for girls and is to assist the Minister of Education in improving teacher training 
methods, with particular reference to the teaching of geography and English. 


LEBANON 


Three experts have taken part in the execution of a teacher training project, one 
acting as educational adviser to the government, another working out a series of 
educational psychology tests adapted to educational conditions in Lebanon, and the 
third studying the problem of improving school textbooks. 


LIBYA 


Unesco has founded a training centre for technicians and office staff, supplying it 
with a director, a teacher and 16 instructors. The International Labour Organisation 
has now taken over full responsibility for the Centre, which has trained a nucleus of 
technical personnel and clerical staff essential for the organization of the public services 
of the new Libyan state. Five experts and specialists have been appointed to 
an educational training and production centre. This institution comprises two training 
schools, two model schools and a production centre for textbooks and educational 
equipment. The attachment of kindergartens to the model schools marks the beginning 
of the reorganization of early childhood education in Libya. Lastly, a fundamental 
education expert has started an adult education campaign in the Fezzan. 


PAKISTAN 


An expert, assisted by three radio engineers, has undertaken the organization of 
school broadcasting services. Another team, consisting of four specialists, has collabor- 
ated with the Pakistani meteorological service and geological research service, and 
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has conducted research and observations in the fields of geophysics, atmospheric 
physics, geodesy and seismology. An expert on metallurgy and a mineralogist have 
trained specialists and directed research work at the universities of Dacca and Lahore. 


SYRIA 


A first team of three experts has been sent to assist the government in improving 
commercial, industrial and agricultural training. Another expert has been engaged 
in reorganizing the library of the Syrian University. Two professors, one of zoology 
and the other of mathematics, have been attached to the University and have helped 
with the revision of the curricula, the training of the teaching staff and the organization 
of the laboratories. 


TURKEY 


A first mission of four experts was sent to establish and Institute of Hydrogeology. 
It collaborated with the research services of the Ministry of Public Works and has 
prepared hydrogeological maps of Turkey. Another mission of two experts, attached 
to the Institute of Seismology, has carried out a study of the zones affected by earth- 
quakes and made recommendations concerning building techniques in that region. 
A librarian and an expert on microphotography have organized a national centre for 
scientific bibliography and documentation at the National Library in Ankara: this 
centre, which has collaborated with the institutes of seismology and hydrogeology, 
supplies public and private services in Turkey with the scientific documents and 
bibliographical data necessary for economic development. 


UNRWA—REGIONAL PROJECT 


Unesco has sent four experts to the Centre for Arab refugees which has been set up 
in Lebanon. One of them has organized, at Dikwaneh, adult education classes and 
courses for the improvement of living conditions, whilst another has organized technical 
training courses with a view to the professional ‘regrading’ of the refugees. The other 
two experts have produced films and visual aids for use in education. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABREVIATIONS USED IN PART II 


Dp. Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Fj. Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international] 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and economic 
and social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject. 
matter of the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do not 
wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Structure of the United Nations. Department of Public Information. 90 pp. ST/DPi/7. 
[Org. Pr. Ej.] Short guide to the composition (organs, countries, holders of senior 
posts) and operation of the various agencies, committees, etc. of the UN. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization: 1 July 1952- 
30 June 1953. General Assembly, Eighth Session, Official Records. Supplement 
No. 1, 162 pp., printed. $1.75. A/2404. 

[Org.] In this eighth annual Report, the Secretary-General gives a summary account 

of the efforts made by governments of Member States during the period under review 

to find, through the UN, constructive solutions to the problems confronting them in 
their pursuit of peace and progress. In a brief introduction, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold 
places particular emphasis on the importance of two principles, namely, respect for 
international law and acceptance of it in the settlement of international disputes, and 
recognition of the obligations and rights of international civil servants. He also draws 
attention to two fundamental trends in human society at the present time: the first 
directed towards greater social justice and equality for individuals, and the second 
towards equity in the relations between nations, politically but also in the economic 
and social fields. The Secretary-General then speaks of the significance of the Korean 
armistice from the standpoint of collective security and international conciliation, 
and concludes by expressing his views on co-operation within the UN as a factor 
contributing towards economic and social development in the different countries. 
Chapter I of the Report deals with political and security questions (particularly 
disarmament, collective security, Korea, South Africa, Tunisia, Morocco, Palestine, 

Austria, Germany and China). Chapter II concerns the economic and social activities 

of the UN, including Technical Assistance; Chapter III deals with trust and non-self- 

governing territories, Chapter IV with legal questions, Chapter V with international 
understanding and public information, and Chapter VI with the administrative and 
budgetary aspects of the Organization’s work. 

The chapter on economic and social questions contains a large number of sub- 


‘ In the case of a few publications and documents which could not be obtained in time in English, a free trans- 
lation of the French titles is given. 
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divisions, concerned with the following subjects: studies, surveys and statistics; develop. 
ment of underdeveloped countries; economic stability and full employment; inter. 
national financial and commercial relations; commodity and fiscal problems; transport 
and communications; regional economic activities; human rights; information; 
refugees; status of women; population; standards of living and social welfare; technical 
assistance; child welfare; co-ordination of programmes. Accurate and complete 
references to documents relating to the activities of the UN in general. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Activities of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Iniroductory 
Note on the Work of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
General Assembly, Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, Fourth Session. 28 May 1953, 5 pp. A/AC.35/L.124. 

[Org.] Brief analysis of the committee’s programme at its Fourth Session (August- 

September 1953). At the present stage of its work, the committee is concentrating on 

studying educational conditions in non-self-governing territories, but without neglecting 

its routine consideration of other economic and social questions falling within its 
competence. 


Participation of Non-Self-Governing Territories in International Institutions. General Assembly, 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Fourth Session, 
15 June 1953. 8 pp. A/AC.35/L.126. 

[Org. Sc. Ej. Dp.] The General Assembly recognized that direct participation by 

non-self-governing territories in the activities of international institutions would hasten 

their progress towards greater independence. The above note deals with the principles 
of the question as it now stands, and draws attention to practical changes which have 
taken place during the past year and have led to the direct association of certain non- 
self-governing territories with the work of the UN and its Specialized Agencies. This 
note thus supplements the general documents published on the same subject in 1952 
(A/AC.35/L.83 and A/AC.35/L.83/Add.1). 


Education, Fundamental Education 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: Participation o, the Inhabitants in Educational Policies and 

Programmes. Memorandum by the Secretariat. Id., 19 pp. A/AC.35/L.127. 
[Sc. Ej. Dp.] The UN have recognized the principle that education should be organized 
in non-self-governing territories under the supervision and with the effective participa- 
_ tion of the inhabitants. In practice, this participation may or may not be effective and 
takes a number of different forms, according to the policy of the administering power 
and the local population’s stage of development. In document A/AC.35/L.127, an 
account is given of the present situation in each territory and reference is made, in 
passing, to several studies and surveys, relating to different aspects of the problem, 
which have recently been carried out. 


Compulsory Education in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Id., 53 pp., 26 June 1953. 
A/AC.35/L.128. 

Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Survey of primary education in some 20 non-self-governing territories. 

Many statistics. 


Equal Treatment in Matters relating to Education. 1d., 17 July 1953, 40 pp. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] General trends in the different non-self-governing territories and 
present situation as regards the campaign against educational segregation and 
discrimination. Many statistics. 
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Vocational Training in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Id., 10 July 1953, 26 pp. A/AC.35/ 
L.132. 

[Sc. Ej. Pr. Dp.] Account of needs in the field of vocational training for industrial, 

agricultural and commercial workers in the different non-self-governing territories, 

and of the various policies adopted in the territories with a view to meeting such needs. 


Community D--elopment and Education in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Id., 3 July 1953, 
4o pp. A/AC.35/L.131. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr.] Study of the educational aspects of community development, both 

from the standpoint of school education and from that of raising the general cultural 

and social standard of communities. The problem is considered in the light of experi- 

ments in community development, fundamental education and school organization 

carried out in the different regions. Many bibliographical references. 


Health 


Activities of the WHO in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Id., 24 June 1953, 8 pp. 
[Org.] List, without comments, of the activities which WHO is at present carrying out, 
or planning to carry out, in the different non-self-governing territories. 


FIFTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION (JUNE-AUGUST 1953) 


Guide to the Session’s Documents 


International Law Commission, Fifth Session, Guide to Documents. Department of Public 
Information. 18 May 1953, 4 pp. Documents Service/141. 
Survey of all documents prepared for the Session. 


Principal Documents of the Session Recently Issued 


Fourth Report on the Régime of the High Seas: The Continental Shelf and Related Subjects. 
By J. P. A. Frangois, special rapporteur. International Law Commission. Fifth 
Session. 19 February 1953, 137 pp. A/CN.4/60. 

[Sc.] Survey of comments on the draft articles prepared by the commission on the 

subject of the continental shelf, the rapporteur’s conclusions and revised draft articles. 

Bibliography of publications concerning this problem published during recent years. 


Second Report on the Régime of the Territorial Sea. By J. P. A. Frangois, special rapporteur. 

Id., A/CN.4/61, 19 February 1953, 54 pp-; A/CN.4/61, Add.1, 18 May 1953, 7 pp. 
[Sc.] Document A/CN.4/61 contains a revised draft and commentary, taking account 
of the opinions expressed at the commission’s Fourth Session. Document A/CN.4/61/ 
Add.1 contains the report of a committee of experts, as well as amendments and addenda 
prepared by the special rapporteur on the basis of this report. 


Report on the Law of Treaties. By H. Lauterpacht, special rapporteur. Id.,24 March 1953, 
218 pp. A/CN.4/63. 

[Sc.] Mr. H. Lauterpacht submits, with detailed comments, draft articles relating to 

the definition and nature of treaties, the conclusion of treaties and the conditions 

governing their validity. In a later report he will deal with their application, execution, 

interpretation and termination, as also with the rules and principles applicable to 

certain special types of treaty. 


Nationality, including Statelessness. Report on the elimination or reduction of statelessness, 
by Robert Cordova, special rapporteur. Id., 30 March 1953, 66 pp. A/CN.4/64. 
[Sc.] The report contains a general survey of the problem, followed by two draft 
conventions accompanied by detailed comments; the first draft concerns the elimination 
of statelessness, and the second the reduction of the number of cases of stateless persons. 
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Nationality, including Statelessness. National legislation concerning grounds for deprivation of 
nationality. Memorandum prepared by Mr. Ivan S. Kerno, expert of the Internationa] 
Law Commission. Id., 6 April 1953, 17 pp. A/CN.4/66. 

[Sc.] Analysis of laws on this subject in the different countries. 


Nationality, including Statelessness. Analysis of changes in nationality legislation of State 
since 1930 (keyed to the Hague Convention on certain questions relating to the conflic 
of nationality laws and the Hague Protocol relating to a certain case of statelessness). Memo. 
randum by Mr. Ivan S. Kerno, Expert of the International Law Commission, 
Id., 7 pp. A/CN.4/67. 

[Sc.] The changes are shown by means of tables. 


Arbitral Procedure. Comments by governments on draft on arbitral procedure. Id., A/CN.4/68, 
1 May 1953, 26 pp.; A/CN.4/68/Add.1, 8 May 1953, 2 pp. 

[Sc.] Comments by Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, India, Netherlands, Norway, 

Sweden, United Kingdom and United States of America. 


Fifth Report on the Régime of the High Seas. Penal Jurisdiction in matters of Collision, By 
J. P. A. Francois, special rapporteur. Id., 5 May 1953, 8 pp. A/CN.4/69. 


[Sc.] Consideration of the conclusions of the Brussels Diplomatic Conference regarding 


the standardization of regulations relating to penal jurisdiction in the case of collisions 
and other incidents at sea. Text of the convention signed in Brussels on 19 May 1953, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL! 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Catalogue of Ec ic and Social Projects of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
(1953)- 1953, 138 pp., printed, $1.50. E/2393. 

[Pr. Org. Sc.] This fourth catalogue of its kind contains a description and classified 
list of economic and social projects (a total of 434) of the UN and Specialized Agencies; 
it includes not only studies and research, but also technical services and practical 
activities. Further, it covers the continuing activities of the various organizations as 
well as the projects which they executed during 1952 and the work to be carried out 
under their 1953 programmes. This catalogue is the most useful guide existing for 
anyone wishing to obtain information quickly on the economic and social activities 
of the UN and Specialized Agencies; it contains a very full bibliography of publications 
and documents relating to the different projects mentioned, together with a complete 
analytical index and short notices on the organization of programmes. 


Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. Work programmes and costs of the economic 
and social activities of the United Nations. Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth 
Session, 28 May 1953, 53 pp. E/2448. 
[Org.] In document E/2448, all the economic and social projects of the UN are listed 
and briefly described, under fields of activity and in order of priority. Their cost is 
estimated in a table at the end of the document; in the French text, this table has been 
issued separately as an Addendum (document E/2448/Add.1, 4 July 1953, 3 pp.): 


1 Including certain documents and publications issued by other organs of the UN, but having a direct bearing 
on the Council’s work. 
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UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE WORK OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL AT ITS SIXTEENTH 
SESSION (30 JUNE—5 AUGUST 1953) 


Round-up of the first part of the Sixteenth Session of the Economic and Social Council, held at the 
European Office of the United Nations at Geneva, 30 June to 6 August 1953. Information 
Centre, Geneva, 7 August 1953. 28 pp. Press Release Ecosoc/657. 

[Org.] Economic, social, administrative and constitutional questions discussed during 

the session, with an intimation of the general significance of the decisions taken. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


National full employment and balance of payments policies—series of documents. 


[Pr. Ej. St. Dp. Sc.]In September 1952 the Secretary-General communicated, to all 
Member and non-member States participating in the work of Regional Economic 
Commissions, a new questionnaire on full employment, the balance of payments and 
economic policy trends in each country during 1952 and 1953. Generally speaking, 
each reply contains a fairly detailed description of the trends and results of economic 
policy in the country concerned, with special reference to the labour market, the 
distribution and composition of gross national production, and measures designed to 
promote economic development, to curb inflationary trends, to regularize the balance 
of payments, etc. 

All these replies enable interesting comparisons to be drawn between the various 
countries from the standpoint of their economic situation, their official attitude towards 
that situation and the methods which they employ in order to analyse it. 

The following are the main documents in this series: 


E/2408. Full Employment. Implementation of full employment and balance of payments policies. 
Replies of governments to the questionnaire on full employment, the balance of payments, and 
economic trends, objectives and policies in 1952 and 1953, submitted under Resolution 520B(VI) 
of the General Assembly and Resolutions 221E(IX), 290(XI) and 371B( XIII) of the 
Economic and Social Council. 22 April 1953. 314 pp. 

Background and organization of the survey, text of the questionnaire and replies 

concerning the following countries: Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Cambodia, 

Canada, Dominican Republic, Honduras, Israel, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 

Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United States of 

America. 

E/2408/Add.1, 18 May 1953, 153 pp., Formosa, India, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States of America (second part of reply), 
Viet-Nam. 

E/2408/Add.2, 29 May 1953, 53 pp-, Costa Rica, Italian-administered Somaliland, 
Poland, Rumania. : 

E/2408/Add.3, 12 June 1953, 78 pp., Australia, Belgium, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, Laos. 

E/2408/Add.4, 26 June 1953, 21 pp., Austria, France. 

E/2408/Add.5, 6 July 1953, 22 pp., Thailand. 

E/2408/Add.6, 14 July 1953, 50 pp., Pakistan. 

E/2408/Add.7, 20 July 1953, 34 pp., India (second part of reply). 


Analysis of replies of governments to the questionnaire on full employment, balance of payments 
and related policies, 1952-53. Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session. E/2445, 
2 June 1953, 24 pp., E/2445/Add.1, 12 June 1953, 27 pp. 

[Ej. St. Dp. Sc.] Main points in the replies contained in the above-mentioned 


documents (E/2408 and Addenda). 


Relative economic progress of the more developed and the less developed countries between 1948 and 
1952. Analysis of replies of governments to the questionnaire on full employment, 
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balance of payments and related policies, 1952-53. Economic and Social Council, 

Sixteenth Session, 12 June 1953, 3 pp., E/2445/Add.2. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] This document consists of a brief introduction followed by a statistical 
table showing 12 economic series, each of which may reasonably serve as partial 
indicators of economic development: agricultural commodities, food, mining, manu- 
facturing, cotton goods, crude steel, cement, building bricks, fertilizers, employment 
in manufacturing, quantum of exports, ton-kilometres of railway traffic. All the data 
shown are 1952 figures expressed as percentages of 1948. Countries are classified in two 


groups. 
SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Report on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development. Department of Economic 
Affairs. 1953, 61 pp., printed, $.50. E/2381. 

[Sc. Ej.] Detailed plan for the proposed creation, transactions, management and 

auditing of a special fund from which underdeveloped countries would be granted 

subventions and long-term loans at a low rate of interest to help them expedite their 

economic development. The plan was prepared by a group of experts at the request 

of the Economic and Social Council. 


INFLATION 


Full Employment. Report submitted by the Secretary-General under Council Resolution 
426B(XIV). Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session, 11 June 1953, 16 pp. 
E/2449. 

[Sc.] The above report of the Secretary-General in fact consists of: (a) an attempt 

at classification of the different types of inflation which may be connected with a high 

level of economic activity (inflation caused by excessive public expenditure, investments 
and exports; by partial scarcities; by certain consequences of rapid development in 


countries hitherto underdeveloped; or by increases in wage rates that exceed increases 
in the rate of production); (b) a list of studies on these different kinds of inflation, 
carried out in recent years by international organizations or by economists. A fairly, 
detailed résumé of each study is given. 


PRICES 


Economic Development of Underderveloped Countries. Relative prices of primary products and 
manufactures in international trade. Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session, 
8 June 1953, 107 pp. E/2455. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej. St.] Report containing an analysis of relative fluctuations in the prices of 

primary products, in production prices and in consumption prices during the period 

1948-52, when particularly pronounced variations were recorded. Emphasis is placed 

on the problems raised by relations between industrialized countries—especially the 

United Kingdom and United States of America—and underdeveloped countries. 

Twenty-five statistical tables. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Question of methods to increase world pro- 
ductivity. The role of labour in programmes for increasing productivity and measures needed to 
safeguard the interests of workers. Working paper prepared by the International Labour 
Office. Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session, 22 May 1953, 33 pp. 
E/2440. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Higher productivity does not automatically result in the improvement 

of the workers’ standard of living; that result can be achieved only in certain specific 

conditions. Document E/2440 analyses these conditions and draws attention to what 
can be used to create them—e.g., the full co-operation of workers in productivity pro- 
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grammmes: social structures; education and vocational training; stability of employ- 
ment; growth of a trade-union movement; explanations and joint consultation; equi- 
table distribution of the benefits accruing from increased productivity; security against 
unemployment; improvement of working conditions; factors calculated to encourage 
workers to become both able and willing to play a positive and constructive role in 

rogrammes to raise productivity. These problems are reviewed from the standpoint 
of both developed and underdeveloped countries. Many references. 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Question of methods to increase world produc- 
tivity. Problems of productivity in agriculture, fisheries and forestry. Working paper prepared 
by FAO. Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session, 18 May 1953, 13 pp. 
E/2435- 

[Sc. Ej.] The increasing of agricultural productivity is of capital importance, for the 

greater part of the world’s population is still engaged in tilling the soil. It is only 

through raising the productivity of labour among the agricultural population, thus 
increasing food supplies and making the development of the industrial and tertiary 

(services) sectors possible, that the improvement of living standards throughout the 

world can really be ensured. In its report (E/2435), FAO throws light on the main 

aspects of this question. It shows how agricultural productivity problems should be 
tackled and draws attention to the principal methods of increasing such productivity. 

It also deals with productivity in fisheries (and fish-breeding), and forestry. 


Analysis of some Factors which act as an Obstacle to the increase of Agricultural Production. A 
special investigation based on sampling technique. Prepared jointly by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and FAO. Economic and Social Council, Economic 
Commission for Latin America, 8 April 1953, 89 pp. E/CN.12/306. 

[Sc. Ej. St.] The investigation related to the activities of farmers in two provinces of 

Chile (Santiago and Valparaiso). As the demographic and economic statistics were 

inadequate, the investigation was based on geographical sampling (5 per cent of the 

Jand, i.e. one out of every 20sq. km. was thoroughly investigated). Account of the pre- 

paration and implementation of this method. The inquiry makes it possible to estimate 

the extent to which the soil is capable of cultivation and the output which can be expected 
from the agricultural workers, and gives an idea of the structure of land tenure, the 
living conditions of the farmers concerned, and the main reasons why they are far from 
reaching the production level which they ought, in the ordinary way, to be able to 
attain. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Economic Commission for Latin America. Annual Report (15 February 1952-25 April 
1953). Economic and Social Council. Official Records: Sixteenth Session. Sup- 
plement No. 3, 56 pp., printed, $ .50. E/2405. 

[Org.] Activities during the period under review. Discussion of programmes for the 

general economic development of the region, its industry, agriculture and trade, the 

problems of economic co-ordination in Central America, exchanges between Latin 

America, Europe and the United States of America, and the professional training 

programme for economists in Latin America. Relations with other international 

organizations. Report and resolutions of the Fifth Session. Account of the Programme 
for 1953-54, indicating priorities and financial implications. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLANNING AND PROGRAMMES IN LATIN AMERICA 


Preliminary Study of the Technique of Programming Economic Development. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission for Latin America, Fifth Session, 15 March 
1953, 385 pp. E/CN.12/292. : 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] The first chapter contains a general survey of all the problems 

connected with economic development programmes. The next chapters deal in detail 
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with the special situation of Latin America and the possible effects between now and 
1962, of different types of programme. These effects are calculated, not in the abstract, 
but on the basis of specific facts relating to special cases, particularly that of Chile, 
In the light of these typical cases, the report describes the probable consequences of 
various eventualities, so as to elucidate the economic and social problems raised by the 
region’s economic development. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Ninth Session (6-14 February 1953). Official 
Records. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 15 April 1953, 180 pp. E/CN.11/363. 

[Org. Sc.] Delegates present, agenda, summary record of the debates, list of documents 

for the session. During this session, the main points discussed were the region’s general 

economic situation, the programmes of the Commission’s different organs, the Second 

Regional Conference of Statisticians, and technical assistance. 


MINERAL RESOURCES IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Report of the Regional Conference on Mineral Resources Development. Economic and Social 
Council, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 18 May 1953, 80 pp. 
E/CN.11/1 and T/85. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] The conference was held in Tokyo in April 1953. Proceedings, 
recommendations, list of participants, list of documents and reports prepared for the 
conference by the secretariat and many experts (the region’s present resources and 
methods of developing resources in coal, metals, sulphur, mineral fertilizers, oil, etc.; 
relevant programmes in process of execution in the different countries, geological 
work, etc.). 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS IN ASIA AND THE FAR’ EAST 


Report and Documents on the first Working Party of Experts on the Mobilization of Domestic 
Capital in certain Countries of Asia and the Far East. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, 1953, 239 pp., printed, $1.50. 1953, II.F.2. 

[Sc. Pr. St.] This first meeting took place in 1951, and was followed by a second meeting 
of the same group of experts in 1952. The many documents prepared for the 1952 
meeting have already been referred to at length in an earlier review. The above volume 
concerns the 1951 meeting and gives the text of selected technical reports submitted 
to it and relating, in particular, to the following problems, considered from the stand- 
point of Asia and the Far East: effects of inflation on the mobilization of domestic 
capital; measures designed to increase the sale of State bonds; measures designed to 
promote the mobilization of savings, particularly in rural areas. Statistics, 


STATISTICS IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Statistical Organization and Activities in Countries of Asia and the Far East. 1950-52 
Supplement. Note by the Executive Secretary. Economic and Social Council, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 30 March 1953, 83 pp. E/CN.11/371. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp.] In 1952, the Commission published a description of the region’s statistical 
services and their activities (E/CN.11/322 and Annexes). Document E/CN.11/371 
contains a brief account of new events during the period 1950-52: general survey of 
the trends which those events reveal; conferences, seminars and courses of study 
organized in the region; country-to-country analysis; contribution of technical assistance 
in the field of statistics. Bibliography of statistical publications issued in the different 
countries in recent years. 
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SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Social Commission. Report of the Ninth Session (4-20 May 1953). Economic and Social 
Council, Official Records: Sixteenth Session. Supplement No. 7, 20 May 1953, 
22 pp., printed. $ .25. E/2437. 

[Org. Sc.] Proceedings, resolutions, list of participants, documents. Programme 

of work and priorities for 1954-55. During this session, the main questions discussed 

by the Commission were social centres, the strengthening of national programmes for 
family and child welfare, housing, advisory social welfare services, Unicef and the 
practical programme of concerted action of the UN and Specialized Agencies in the 
social field (principal item on the agenda, thoroughly discussed, with formulation of 


specific principles). 


FORCED AND CORRECTIVE LABOUR 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour. United Nations and International 

Labour Office, 1953, 619 pp., printed. $3.75. E/2431. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] The Economic and Social Council of the UN and the International 
Labour Office together established an ad hoc committee of three independent 
members to study the various kinds of forced and corrective labour existing throughout 
the world and to locate the areas in which people are subjected to such labour. The 
committee’s first step was to make a world-wide inquiry, seeking information from 
governments, non-governmental organizations and private individuals. Oral evidence 
supplied by victims of various systems of forced labour was heard in secret session. 

The allegations and documents thus assembled related to the following 24 countries, 
together with territories under their administration: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, Germany 
(Democratic Republic of), Hungary, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Spain, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Venezuela. A separate study was made of each of the above countries and of any 
non-self-governing territories under their administration. In each case the committee 
expressed its opinion on the nature and importance of the facts adduced. Every stage 
of the inquiry is described. In addition, there are lengthy appendixes containing: 
an account of the background of international action in the field of forced labour; 
the text of the committee’s questionnaire and summaries of the replies received from 
governments, including those against whom no particular allegations are made; a 
résumé of the allegations received, the replies thereto, documents made available 
to the committee, and comments from governments. : 
Many bibliographical notes and statistics. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Commission on the Status of Women. Report of the Seventh Session (16 March-3 April 1953). 
Economic and Social Council. Official Records: Sixteenth Session. Supplement No. 2, 
1953, 19 pp., printed. $ .15. E/24o1. 

[Org.] Work of the session, resolutions, programme for 1953-54, documents consulted, 

participants. We gave an account, in our previous review, of documentation relating 

to the principal problems discussed at this meeting. 


PRESS, RADIO, FILM AND TELEVISION 


Freedom of Information, 1953. Report submitted by Mr. Salvador P. Lopez, rapporteur on 
freedom of information. Economic and Social Council, Official Records, Sixteenth 
Session. Supplement No. 12, 6 May 1953, 64 pp., printed. $ .60. E/2426. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. St. Org.] At its Fourteenth Session, the Economic and Social Council 

decided to appoint an expert, in a personal capacity—Mr. Salvador P. Lépez—to 

prepare a general report on the problem of freedom of information in the modern 
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world. This report (E/2426) was prepared in co-operation with the UN and Specialized 
Agencies, particularly Unesco, and some 500 information enterprises and professiona| 
associations. Governments were invited to submit comments and suggestions. The 
report is divided into two sections. In Section I, the author describes the background 
of the present situation (concept of freedom of information; international action in 
this field before the League of Nations, the efforts of the League of Nations and the 
work of the UN and Specialized Agencies; reasons for success and failure). 

Section II contains a detailed description of the existing situation, together with 
recommendations regarding practical action (immediate and long-term) which the 
Economic and Social Council might take to improve the present state of affairs, In 
this second section the following problems are reviewed: rights and responsibilities of 
the media of information; propaganda for war and false and distorted information; 
censorship; freedom of foreign correspondents; laws affecting the press; monopolies; 
professional standards; independence of information personnel; protection of sources 
of information; statistics on the development of press, film, radio and television; 
professional training; production and distribution of newsprint; press rates and 
priorities; international broadcasting; postal services; tariff and trade practices; 
copyright. 

Annexed to the document are: notes regarding comments and suggestions received 
from governments, information enterprises and professional associations; and a 
memorandum prepared by the International Press Institute (Ziirich). 

The whole report gives a very detailed picture of present-day problems of 
international interest in the sphere of freedom of information, as well as of the different 
aspects of work already accomplished in this field by UN, Unesco and various other 
organizations concerned. The report also mentions the main projects which such 
bodies are at present carrying out or intend to execute in the near future; lastly, 
taking up each item separately, the author makes specific suggestions as to how such 
programmes could be rendered more effective. 


Comments and Suggestions of Governments transmitted for Information and Assistance of Rapporteur 
on Freedom of Information. Id., E/2427, 6 May 1953, 47 pp.; E/2427, Add.}1, 
g June 1953, 6 pp. 

[Sc. Dp.] To help him in preparing his general report (E/2426), Mr. Salvador P. Lépez 

sought the advice and suggestions of governments. Documents E/2427 and Add. : 

contain the replies received from the following countries: Austria, Canada, Ceylon, 

Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, Honduras, ‘Iran, Iraq, Netherlands, 

Norway, Philippines, Switzerland, Syria, United Kingdom, United States of 

America, 


Summary of Comments and Suggestions received by the Rapporteur on Freedom of Information 
Srom Information Enterprises and National and International Professional Associations. 
Id., 10 June 1953, 26 pp., E/2439. 

[Sc. Dp.] In order to prepare his general report (E/2426), Mr. Salvador P. Lépez 

consulted information enterprises and national and international professional 

associations. The replies received are briefly summarized in document E/2439. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. Report by the Secretary-General. Economic 
and Social Council, Sixteenth Session, 30 April 1953, 139 pp. E/2414. 
[Sc. Pr. Dp. Ej. Org. St.] This detailed report on the execution of the four complemen- 
tary technical assistance programmes of the UN covers the year 1952 and the first 
months of 1953. These programmes are the regular programme of technical assistance 
for economic development, the programme of professional training in the field of public 
administration, the programme of advisory social welfare activities, and the expanded 
programme of technical assistance for economic development. Measures taken to meet 
the needs of 77 countries and territories are described, case by case. Activities affecting 
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several countries are’ described, region by region. A brief account i: thus given of 
over 400 technical assistance projects. Financial statement. Statistics. 


Technical Assistance Committee. Fifth Report of the Technical Assistance Board. Economic 
and Social Council, Official Records: Sixteenth Session. Supplement No. 10, 1953, 
345 PP-, printed. $3.50. E/2433. 

[Org. Sc. St. Dp. Ej. Pr.] Detailed account (by country, region and category of activity) 

of the development during 1952 of the whole expanded programme of technical 

assistance; 1953 programme and draft programme for 1954. Statistics. Diagrams. 

Maps. A real technical assistance handbook. 


Technical Assistance in Public Administration. Report by the Secretary-General. Economic and 
Social Council, Sixteenth Session. 1 May 1953, 11 pp. E/2415. 

[Pr. Sc. Org. St.] Background of the programme and description of its main features 

at the present time: technical assistance with a view to improving professional training 

for employees in public administration; missions of experts to assist in the improvement 

of public services; conferences and seminars; fellowships; research, especially in 

collaboration with the International Institute of Administrative Sciences. Statistics. 


Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Programme in the Countries in the ECLA 
Region. Economic and Social Council, Economic Commission for Latin America. 
6 March 1953, 161 pp. E/CN.12/302. 

[Org. Dp. St. Pr.] Projects executed, being carried out, and in course of preparation 

at the beginning of 1953 are summarized in a series of tables in which they are classified 


by country and category. 


Participation of Unesco in the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Note by the 
Secretary-General. Economic and Social Council, |Sixteenth Session. 29 May 1953, 
5 pp. E/2452. 

[Org.] Statements by Unesco’s Executive Board on the subject of the Technical 

Assistance Board’s decisions regarding the distribution of funds for 1953. TAB decided, 

inter alia, to recommend that Unesco this year be allocated, under the expanded 

programme of technical assistance, a sum which the Executive Board considers 
inadequate, since it obliges the Organization markedly to limit its activities in this 
field. 


TRADE UNION OPINIONS 


Full Employment. Reconversion after the Rearmament Period. Memorandum by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session. 
6 May 1953, 6 pp. E/2421. 

[Sc. Ej.] ICFTU’s opinion on measures to control the economic and social effects 

of an eventual decrease in expenditure on armaments, so as to promote the raising 

of living standards and useful investments. 

Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. Measures to be taken for the application of a progressive social policy 
throughout the world, particularly for the defence, improvement and extension of social security. 
Memorandum by the World Federation of Trade Unions. Economic and Social Council, 
Sixteerth Session, 6 May 1953, 6 pp. E/2422. 

[Sc. Ej.] WFTU’s views on the improvement of social security, particularly in under- 

developed countries. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
MISSIONS OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


[Sc. Org. Ej. St.] The Trusteeship Council sends visiting missions to the different 
Trust Territories (about once every three years to each territory). As a general rule, 
these missions make a local study of measures taken to attain the objectives set by the 
UN, receive positions and prepare suggestions for submission to the council. 

The eye-witness accounts submitted by the missions supplement, and serve as cross- 
checks to, the information received by the Trusteeship Council, in the Administering 
Authorities’ annual reports and in the petitions submitted to it direct by individuals or 
communities. 

The reports of the Trusteeship Council’s visiting missions form very complete and 
up-to-date monographs, containing information on the details of each mission’s mandate, 
the general situation of the territory concerned and its most recent progress in the 
political, economic, social and cultural fields; they also contain a list of petitions 
received by each mission, and the latter’s suggestions. 


West Africa 


During 1952, the Trusteeship Council sent a visiting mission to the four Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa. The team consisted of an Australian, a Belgian, a Chinese and a 
citizen of El Salvador. Its report is divided into five sections: 


Report on Togoland under United Kingdom Administration. United Nations Visiting Mission 
to Trust Territories in West Africa, 1952. Letter dated 5 March 1953 from the 
Chairman of the Visiting Mission to the Secretary-General. Trusteeship Council, 
16 March 1953, 102 pp. Map of the Mission’s route. T/1040. 


Report on Togoland under French Administration. Id., 16 March 1953, 81 pp. Map of the 
Mission’s route. T/1041. 


Report on the Cameroons under United Kingdom Administration. Id., 16 March 1953, 89 pp. 
Map of the Mission’s route. T/1042. 


Report on the Cameroons under French Administration. Id.,. 16 March 1953, 93 pp. Map of 
the Mission’s route. T/1043. 


Report on Procedures of Visiting Missions. Id., 16 March 1953, 9 pp. T/1044. 
[Org. Sc.] Comments and suggestions of the 1952 mission regarding measures to be 
taken in order to rationalize the programme of future missions. 


Pacific 
At the beginning of 1953, a visiting mission was sent by the council to the four Trust 
Territories in the Pacific. The mission consisted of a citizen of the Dominican Republic, 


a Frenchman, a Syrian and a British subject. Its report is divided into the following 
sections: 


Report on Nauru. United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific 
(1953). Trusteeship Council, 26 May 1953, 32 pp. Addendum containing a map. 
T/1054. 


Report on the Pacific Islands. Id., 28 May 1953, 68 pp. Map of the Mission’s route. T/1055. 
Report on New Guinea. Id., 80 pp. Map of the Mission’s route. T/1056. 
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Report on Western Samoa. Id., 51 pp. Map of the Mission’s route. T/1057. 


SOMALILAND UNDER ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION 


Report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
i“ Administration, covering the period from 1 April 1952 to 31 March 1953. Trusteeship 
Council, 28 April 1953, 86 pp. T/1048. 

(Org. Se. Ej.] The function of the Advisory Council, which consists of representatives 
of Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines, is to help the Italian authorities in their task 
of administering the Territory of Somaliland. In its report, the Advisory Council 
briefly reviews its terms of reference and describes its relations with the Administering 
Authority, various UN bodies and the local population in regard to political, legal, 
economic, social, cultural and other questions. Further, it gives a general idea of the 
plan for the political, economic, social and cultural development of Somaliland. 


SECRETARIAT 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. COMMUNITY CENTRES 


United Nations Series on Community Organization and Development. Collection of booklets. 
[Pr. Org. St. Dp. Ej.] This series of monographs was initiated in pursuance of a decision 
of the Economic and Social Council that information should be collected and diffused 
about community centres, regarded as instruments of community development. These 
centres are local bodies whose task is to supply the necessary impetus and resources 
which will enable members of their respective communities to work together for the 
betterment of their material and cultural situation. Each monograph supplies data on 
the objectives and range of activities of community centres in a given country; it also 
describes their successes and the difficulties which they have encountered. Bibliographies. 

The following are titles of some of the monographs in this series which have recently 
been published (see other references in our previous review) : 


Metropolitan France, 1953, 48 pp., printed. $ .50. ST/SOA/SER.o/1, ST/SOA/SER.D/1. 
Includes, among other things, an interesting attempt to give a rational definition of the 
French conception of a ‘community centre’. 


United Kingdom, 1953. 37 pp-, printed. $ .30. ST/SOA/SER.O/4, ST/SOA/SER.D/4. 
Concerns the metropolitan territory. 


United Kingdom Dependent Territories, 1953. 73 pp-, printed, $ .7o. ST/SOA/SER.O/6, 
ST/TAA/SER.D/6. 

General trends and special information on Barbados, British Guiana and Honduras, 

the Solomon Islands, Fiji, Malaya, Gambia, Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellis Islands, 

Hong Kong, Jamaica, Kenya, the Leeward Islands, Mauritius, Nigeria, Nyasaland, 

Northern Rhodesia, Sarawak, the Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Tanganyika, 

Trinidad, Uganda, the Windward Islands and Zanzibar. 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 1953, 22 pp., printed. $ .25. ST/SOA/SER.O/8, 
ST/TAA/SER.D/8. 


Italy, 1973, 23 pp., printed, $ .25. ST/SOA/SER.O/11, ST/TAA/SER.D/11. 


Norway, 19535 5 pp-, printed. ST/SOA/SER.O/12, ST/TAA/SER.D/12. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
Biennial Report on Community, Family and Child Welfare, 1949-1950. Department of Social 
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Affairs, 1953, some 400 pp., printed in a series of loose-leaf folders. $3. ST/SO,) 

SER.D/2. 
[Pr. Sc. Dp.JSummary of information transmitted by 31 countries on the gener 
organization of their social services and the corresponding legislation, and also 
changes introduced in 1949 and 1950. The report is in the form of a series of loog, 
leaf folders, the first containing a general introduction, and each of the subsequent ong 
dealing with a particular country: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Czecho. 
slovakia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Iceland, India, Indonesia 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States ¢ 
America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


STATISTICS 


Report and Proceedings of the United Nations International Seminar on Statistical Organization, 
Statistical Office, 1953, 137 pp., printed. $1.50. 

[Sc.] The need of statistical information for the preparation and execution of economic 
and social programmes is being increasingly felt inall countries. Hence the necessity for 
developing statistical services, taking account of each country’s economic and social 
structure. Over 50 specialists from some 30 countries, particularly underdeveloped 
countries, were able to discuss this problem during the seminar organized by the 
United Nations in Ottawa from 13 October to 6 November 1952. The above document 
gives a detailed account of their work and of the technical reports prepared for the seminar, 
The main points discussed were: duties of a national statistical service; existing type 
of statistical services; ways of organizing and developing such services; how to collect 
data; sampling; publications; organizational problems in the different fields (statistics 
of finance, trade, agriculture, population, labour, production, health, transport, 
balance of payments and national income); staff of statistical services (training and 
status); legal questions connected with statistical work. 


Statistical Notes. Statistical Office, 15 April 1953, 29 pp., printed. No price. ST /STAT} 
SER.B/15. 

[Sc.] From time to time, the Statistical Office publishes these Notes, containing infor- 
mation on meetings of statistical experts organized by the UN, the Specialized Agencies 
and various other bodies, and on international and national statistical activities. The 
above document also contains a list of statistical periodicals published by the UN, 
Regional Commissions and Specialized Agencies, and a list of monthly or quarterly 
statistical bulletins started in the different countries and territories since the end of the 
second world war. 


World Facts and Figures. Third Edition, 1953. Department of Public Information, 


35 pp., printed. $ .25. 1953.1.20. 
[Ej.] Booklet designed for the general public, giving the principal data contained in 
the latest editions of the Statistical Yearbook of the United Nations and the Demographic 
Yearbook of the United Nations on the population of the different regions of the world, 
production, power, communications, health, films, radio, newspapers and_ books. 


SOMALILAND UNDER ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION 


The Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Administration. Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme, 1953, 343 Pp., printed. $3.50. 

[Sc. St. Pr.] Report prepared for the Italian Government by experts appointed by the 

UN, FAO, Unesco and WHO. Gives a general picture of the country’s economic and 

social situation, and making suggestions for its improvement. Detailed statistics. Copious 

bibliography. 
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UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


NTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION ?# 


I 


pRODUCTIVITY 


Factors affecting Productivity in the Construction Industry. Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee, Fourth Session, Geneva, 1953, 74 pp. Report III. 

Sc. Ej.] The problem of productivity is a special one in the construction industry, 

where advantage has by no means yet been taken of all the resources of moderne tech- 

nology. The above report was prepared to serve as a basis for the discussion of this 

question by the ILO’s Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. 

It gives a brief account of different aspects of the situation: economic, technical and 


human factors. 


The Measurement of Productivity in State Undertakings and Public Services, by Gabriel Ardant. 


International Labour Review, reprinted, May 1953, 19 pp., printed. $ .15. 
[Sc. Ej.] Outline of the method employed in France by the Committee for the Inves- 
tigation of the Cost and Output of Public Services, established in 1946; practical 


conclusions. 


Towards Higher Labour Productivity in the Countries of Western Europe, by Jean Fourastié. 
International Labour Review, reprinted, April 1953, 16 pp., printed. $ .15. 

(Org. Sc. Dp. Ej.] Origin and operation of national productivity centres, established, 

as part of the programme of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, in 


agreat many countries of Western Europe. 


Productivity and Labour. 
ILO’s views on this subject: see above, review of document E/2440, p. 814. 


FORCED AND CORRECTIVE LABOUR 


E/2431, p. 817. 


MINES 


Social Welfare Facilities and Services for Coal Miners. Coal Mines Committee, Fifth Session 
(Diisseldorf, 1953). 110 pp. Report III. 

[Sc. Org. Pr. Dp.] Report based on the results of an inquiry addressed to governments 

and on other miscellaneous information: general problems; baths, showers, clinics and 

medical services, canteens, housing policy, transport, provisions, education and leisure; 

management of social welfare services; position of the question within ILO. 


MIGRANT WORKERS IN AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA 


Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Countries). International Labour Conference, Thirty- 
seventh Session, ILO. 1953, 129 pp., printed. $ .75. Report V (1). 

[Sc. Dp.] Document similar to the preceeding one. Gives the background of ILO’s 

activities regarding migration; explains the nature and extent of the problem in Africa, 

Asia, Latin America and the West Indies; describes the measures that have been taken 

and the position of migrant workers in those regions. The facts are analysed, country by 


country. 


' As a general rule, ILO’s publications are issued in English, French and Spanish. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATION OF ASIA 


Report of the Director-General: Asian Regiona Conference (Tokyo, September 1953), 1953 
QI pp., printed, $ .50. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] Consideration of the economic and social background of the problem 

on the conference’s agenda: economic factors affecting the standard of living 

Asia; development programmes; social policy trends in the different countries of th 

region, ILO’s activities in Asia; conclusions. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Emigration from the Netherlands. by R. J. P. van Glinstra Bleeker and F. H. van de 

Maden. International Labour Review, reprinted, May 1953, 24 pp., printed, $ .15. 
[Sc. Ej.] In a country like the Netherlands, where the number of inhabitants is cop. 
stantly growing, how can the proportion of the population that may be considered 
surplus be calculated? Consideration of possible solutions for the surplus population 
problem, and measures taken by the Netherlands Government. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTIVITIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF FULL EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC 
STABILITY 


The United Nations and Full Employment. By A. A. P. Dawson. International Labour Review, 
reprinted, May 1953, 35 pp., printed. $ .15. 
[Org. Sc. Ej.] Review of efforts made by the UN, since its creation, to secure 
implementation of the principles laid down in the Charter concerning full employment 
and economic stability: history and meaning of these principles; work during the years 
of inflation, adaptation and reconstruction (1946-48) ; work at the time of the economic 
recession of 1949, and since 1950; ideas behind the questionnaires on full employment, 
economic policies and the balance of payments, addressed to governments as part 


of these activities; results achieved by this method. (See review of document E/2408, 
p. 813 above). ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


THE BANK’S ACTIVITIES 


Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (from 1 July 1952 10 
28 February 1953). Economic and Social Council, Fifteenth Session. 12 March 1953, 
22 pp. E/2360/Add.1. 

[Pr. Sc. Org. Ej.] This report, which was prepared for the Fifteenth Session of the 

Economic and Social Council, gives a brief account of the bank’s principal activities 

during the period 1 July 1952 to 28 February 1953. It supplements the Bank’s seventh 

annual report, covering the financial year ending 30 June 1952. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MEXICO 


The Economic Development of Mexico. Report of the combined Mexican Working Party. Published 
by The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Maryland, U.S.A., 1953. 392 pp., printed. 
$10. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Pr.] This general survey of the country’s present situation, and of measures 

for improving that situation, is similar to the other surveys in the same series to which 

we drew attention in our previous review. 
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UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 
USE OF MODERN ANTI-PARASITES 


Toxic Hazards of certain Pesticides to Man. By J. M. Barnes. 1953. Monograph Series, No. 16. 
123 pp., printed. $1.50. 

[Sc. Ej.] Are chemical preparations that are used to destroy parasites in- industry, 

agriculture and health services dangerous to man? Which, and in what circumstances? 

What practical measures can be taken, in countryside and factory, to counter such 

risks? These are the problems with which the author deals. Bibliography relating 

to the toxic hazards of the substances concerned to man and mammals. 


MENTAL BALANCE AND MENTAL DISEASES IN AFRICA 


The African Mind in Health and Disease. A study in ethnopsychiatry. By J. C. Carothers. 1953. 
Monograph Series, No. 17. 177 pp., printed. $2. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] The author describes the normal mentality of the inhabitants of 
regions south of the Sahara, and the psychical disorders from which they may suffer. 
He deals with the following subjects: physical, cultural and health conditions in that 
part of Africa; the brain of the inhabitants (its physical constitution) and their 
psychology (temperament, intellect, abilities, personality); relationship between their 
mental development and their physio-cultural background; the case of Negroes in the 
United States; psychiatric aspects of the problem: mental diseases in that part of Africa, 
their nature, extension and causes. Copious bibliography. Statistical data. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO) 


ACTIVITIES OF FAO 


Report of the FAO. Economic and Social Council, Sixteenth Session. 14 May 1953, 27 pp. 
E/2432. 

[Org. Sc. Ej.] Brief account of FAO’s programme, activities and budget, and of the 
main features of the world food and agricultural situation. This report supplements 
and contains comments on two printed publications which FAO also submitted, as 
reports, to the Economic and Social Council at its Sixteenth Session, namely: Report 
of the Council of FAO, Sixteenth Session and The State of Food and Agriculture; Review and 
Outlook, 1952. We have already drawn attention to these two publications. Document 
E/2432 contains a list of FAO’s publications in 1952. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


The Organization of Agricultural Research in Europe. By Ralph W. Phillips, I. Moskovits 
and F. F. Lininger. FAO, 1953, 65 pp., printed. $ .50. 
[Sc. Pr.] Summary of discussions and recommendations of a group of European experts 
and description of the operation and financing of agricultural research organizations 
in the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, German 
Federal Republic, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom. Problems of programme selection 
and programme co-ordination at the national level. List of research projects. 
This report is published both for specialists in the more advanced countries and for 
those who are endeavouring to improve agricultural research organizations in under- 
developed countries. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL SURVEY OF UNESCO’S WORK 


Report to the United Nations 1952-53. 1953- 235 pp-, printed. $3; 16/6; Fr. fr. 800. 
[Org. Pr. Ej.] Unesco’s activities in 1952 and its programme for 1953-54. The first 
chapter is a thorough study, going back further than 1952, of three basic aspects of 
Unesco’s work—scientific research, free and compulsory primary schooling, and 
education for living in a world community. Detailed discussion of Unesco’s work 
concerning the social repercussions of the extension of education and scientific 
knowledge, and the social factors underlying tensions within and between countries 
(national behaviour, formation of social attitudes, community studies, study of Fascism 
and Nazism, racial problems, cultural assimilation of immigrants, demography, social 
impact of industrialization and technological change, sociology of methods of 
international co-operation, and so on). 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST IGNORANCE AND WANT 


Les Hommes contre l’ Ignorance. 1953. 81 pp., printed, illustrated. Fr. fr. 150. 

[Ej. Dp.] An energetic campaign for the advancement of education and the 
improvement of living conditions is now being conducted in most of the underdeveloped 
countries. People are coming to realize that the chances of peace, and the welfare of 
the more prosperous peoples, are largely governed by these factors. Four journalists 
—André Blanchet, Ritchie Calder, Tibor Mende and Ronald Stead—have been sent 
by Unesco to the actual scene of operations, in Asia, Latin America and Africa. In 
the booklet under review they give a first-hand account of the work being done, often 
in co-operation with international organizations, for the removal of ignorance, want 
and disease. 


New Horizons at Tzentzenhuaro. One year of work at a Fundamental Education Centre 

for Latin America. 1953. 33 pp., printed, illustrated. $.40, 2/-, Fr. fr. 100. 
[Pr. Ej.] The pamphlet begins with a vivid account of the results obtained in the small 
Mexican village of Tzentzenhuaro, and goes on to describe the work of the Regional 
Fundamental Education Centre for Latin America opened in May 1951 at Patzcuaro 
(Mexico) for Latin America’s 20 Republics. This centre, which receives assistance 
from the Mexican Government, the UN and four Specialized Agencies (ILO, FAO, 
WHO and Unesco), and the Organization of American States, trains students from 
the various countries in the area, sees to the production of the fundamental education 
material required, and does practical and experimental work in the villages in the 
neighbourhood of Patzcuaro. 


The De!iti Public Library Project. By Frank M. Gardner. 22 June 1953, 26 pp., printed. 
Unesco/ED/OCC. /16. 

[Pr. Ej.] A pilot library, set up by the Indian Government with Unesco’s assistance, 
was opened in Delhi in October 1951. Its purpose is to serve as a model for the guidance 
of other regions in India, and of other countries, in the organization and operation of 
libraries rationally planned as instruments of popular education in the underdeveloped 
countries. In less than a year, the library had registered more than 10,000 readers 
and was lending nearly 1,000 books a day. Mr. .'. M. Gardner, the consultant to this 
project, describes its preparation, aims and initial operation; he sets forth the ideas 
which the Delhi pilot library has suggested to him with regard to the public’s tastes, 
the production of books, the possibilities of establishing contact with illiterates and 
newly literates, and activities arranged for children and for rural districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. Finally, he gives his opinion on the scope of the project and the 
desirability of conducting similar projects elsewhere. 
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UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


VERNACULAR LANGUAGES 


The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education. No. 8 of the series Monographs on Fundamental 
Education. 1953. 156 pp., printed. $1; 6/-; Fr. fr. 300. 
[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp.] One of Unesco’s activities concerns the use of vernacular languages 
in education. A vernacular language may be roughly defined as the mother tongue 
—often without any written literature—of a group under the social or political 
domination of another group speaking a different language. The publication under 
review gives a general survey of the nature of languages and of their function as a 
vehicle of culture and an instrument for making oneself understood; it also comprises 
a continent-by-continent inventory of vernacular languages and their relation to 
educational policy, as well as a full report of the work and findings of a group of experts 
who met to discuss the circumstances in which vernacular languages can be used in 
education and the action that should be taken to promote such use. Case histories 
of some actual experiments carried out in various parts of the world are also given. 
Detailed bibliography. 


EDUCATION IN LIBYA 


Report of the Mission to Libya, By Benjamin Higgins and Roger Le Tourneau. No. 5 of 
the series Educational Missions. 1953. 84 pp., printed, illustrated. 
(St. Pr. Ej.] In 1951, a technical assistance mission of 18 experts representing the UN 
and various Specialized Agencies was instructed to study Libya’s economic and social 
problems and to advise on the future development of that country. This mission, which 
was headed by Mr. Benjamin Higgins, published a general report entitled The Economic 
and Social Development of Libya. The pamphlet under review summarizes the findings 
and suggestions of the mission with regard to the present position and probable future 
of education in Libya. It is subdivided into sections dealing with the following subjects: 
education and the economic and social development of Libya—a general survey of 
the problem by Benjamin Higgins; Libyan education and its development—a study 
of the present position and detailed recommendations, by Mr. Roger Le Tourneau, 
who represented Unesco on the mission; technical training for industry (condensed 
from the ILO report); and technical training for agriculture (condensed from the 
FAO report). 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Primary Teacher Training, Second Part. Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education. Publication No. 148, 1953. 68 pp., printed, 3 Sw. fr. 
[Pr. Dp. St.] This publication gives particulars of institutions and their training courses 
for primary school teachers, curricula, duration of training, financing, the pedagogical, 
psychological, practical and social preparation of candidates, the improvement of 
teachers already in employment, and examinations and diplomas in the following 
countries: Brazil, Cambodia, Egypt, Ethiopia, German Federal Republic, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Monaco, Spain, United Kingdom 
and Viet-Nam. The first part of the inquiry, published in 1950, covered 51 other 
countries. 


Primary Teachers’ Salaries, Second edition. Unesco and the International Bureau of 

Education, Publication No. 146, 1953. 325 pp-, printed, 7 Sw. fr. 
[Pr. St. Ej. Dp.] A questionnaire on the professional status, salary scales, allowances 
and various privileges of primary teachers was sent to the different countries’ educational 
authorities. The replies received from 56 countries form the subject of the publication 
under review, which comprises a general and comparative survey of the situation, 
as well as an individual account in respect of each country. This inquiry is a continuation 
of a previous inquiry on the same subject, conducted by the International Bureau of 
Education in 1937-38. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
SCIENTIFIC STUDIES OF SOCIAL TENSIONS IN INDIA 


In the Minds of Men. Study of human behaviour and social tensions in India, based 
on inquiries conducted under Unesco’s auspices at the request of the Indian Govern. 
ment. By Gardner Murphy. Published in English by Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, 
New York, 1953. 306 pp., printed. $5.40. 

[Sc. St. Ej.] Dr. Gardner Murphy was asked to co-ordinate an extensive inquiry into 

certain inter-community tensions, which was organized by Unesco at the request of 

the Indian Government. On the basis of preliminary work, described by Dr. Murphy 
in the first pages of the publication under review, six research teams were built up 
from among Indian experts to give special consideration to the following problems: 
factors underlying tensions between religious groups, between refugees and other 
inhabitants, and between social castes, and the attitudes of workers in various expanding 
industrial groups. Dr. Murphy describes how the teams set to work and stresses their 
most important achievements to date, analysing these results in relation to certain 
basic aspects of Indian society and in the light of his own observations. In particular, 
he makes a comparative study of the prejudices met with in India and his own country, 
the United States of America, so as to shed light on some of the general mechanisms 
of these phenomena. Finally, he expresses his views on the forces that may contribute 
tc an improvement of the situation, and on the ways in which intelligent international 
co-operation could promote the action of these forces and give other countries the 
benefit of the experience gained. Dr. Gardner Murphy concentrates particularly 
on relations between India and the United States of America. There is a special chapter 
by Mrs. L. B. Murphy on Indian children. 

More than 10 teams have since been formed to carry on the work set on foot by 

Dr. Murphy. 


STATISTICS 


Public Expenditure on Education. A preliminary statistical report prepared by the 
Department of Social Sciences (Statistical Division). 30 January 1953. 129 pp. 
Unesco/ST/R/11. 

[Sc. Pr. St. Dp. Ej.] All counstries of the world are concerned with the extension 

and improvement of education—a matter which raises extremely complex financial 

problems. Unesco has assembled statistical data, mainly on the basis of a special 
questionnaire circulated to all countries, concerning the way in which 56 States and 

97 non-self-governing territories have dealt with such problems as the raising of funds 

for education, and the size and breakdown of the education budget. Amounts are 

expressed first in terms of n2‘ional currency, and then, as far as possible, in relation 
to national income, cost of living, school enrolment and total population. The period 

covered is 1937 (reference year) and 1945-5I. 


Progress of Literacy in Various Countries. No. 6 of the series Monographs on Fundamental 
Education. 1953. 224 pp., printed. $1.50; 8/6; Fr. fr. 400. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] This is a preliminary report based on literacy statistics furnished by 
the last 50 years’ censuses in the following countries: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Greece, Honduras, Hungary, India, Italy, Mexico, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United States of America and Yugoslavia. The figures 
are given so far as possible in relation to the total population, the adult population, 
the different age and sex groups, national or ethnic origin, place of residence, etc. 
All data are fully analysed, and an account is given of the problems arising 
in connexion with literacy statistics. International comparisons are made with the aid 
of tables and graphs. Ample source references. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


CaaMANO MartTINEZz (José). ‘El problema del Estado Mundial’, Cuadernos de Politica 

Internacional, March 1953, pp. 43-54- 

An analysis of the present world situation reveals a ‘crisis of the modern State’, as 
well as a remarkable measure of technological development associated with the 
‘conquest of the globe’ by Western civilization. 

These circumstances bring within the realm of possibilities, for the first time in 
history, the creation of a World State on a federal basis, as advocated by Mr. Hauriou 
around 1925. The author does not, however, discuss precisely how such a State could 
be set up. 

The elimination of war, the greatest benefit to be expected from a World State, 
is a sufficient argument in its favour. This federal State would enjoy only limited 
powers, and these the author analyses; there would be no danger of the ‘collective 
suicide of humanity’ indicated by Schmitt. 

As matters are today, the United Nations is a very important step forward towards 
establishment of the World State. But this Organization has a great defect which 
prevents the growth, within it, of the federative idea; certain nations are not represented 
in it, and it accordingly falls short of one of its proper objectives—that of universality, 
above and beyond the political or religious outlook of any given individual State. 


Jaenicke (Dr. Giinther). ‘Die Sicherung des iibernationalen Charakters der Organe 
internationaler Organisationen’ (The ensuring of the supra-national character 
of the organs of international organizations), eitschrift fiir auslandisches Offentliches 
Recht und Volkerrecht. Vol. XIV, No. 1-2, October 1951, pp. 46-117. 

The creation of a supra-national administrative authority within the framework 
of the Schumann Plan, and the effect of this initial achievement on similar projects in 
other sectors, prompt an investigation as to whether the present legal status of the 
organs of international institutions enables them to discharge their tasks freely and 
effectively. Consideration is first given to the definition of these organs’ supra-national 
character and to the recognition of their special position in regard to the authority of 
the State. 

Current voting systems in organs consisting either of State representatives or of 
independent persons do not provide adequate safeguards against the exercise of a 
preponderating and one-sided influence by a member state. Some jurisdictional control 
must therefore be established, with a view to preventing abuse of the right to vote. 

Another important problem arises in connexion with the way in which the legal 
status of international organizations (the legal competency, privileges and immunities 
of international organizations, their agents and their officials) enables them to carry 
out their work and exercise their powers on the territory of member states. It 
is permissible to conclude that the legal institutions set up by international law do, 
generally speaking, provide adequate safeguards against unilateral influence exerted 
by member states. There is no contesting, however, that the supra-national character 
of international organizations depends not merely on the formal legal guarantee of 
their independence, but also on political factors. The creation of supra-national organs 
within a regional framework, and for limited purposes, already marks an important 
step forward towards a permanent form of international organization. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Brarpone (Gilbert). ‘O.N.U. 1945-1953’, Chronique Social de France, March-April- 
May-June 1953 (Vie Internationale 1953 issue), pp. 120-35. 

The object of this survey is to enable a better grasp to be gained of the United Nations, 
its potentialities, and its prospects of preserving peace. The author stresses the limited 
but real achievements of the United Nations and its agencies in the economic and social 
sphere, and analyses the reasons for its comparative failure, politically, where peace is 
at stake. He thinks that a new start is possible, if the United Nations opens its doors 
to every country which wishes to enter it, and if all countries are represented by the 
governments actually in control of them; if the charter, etc. of the United Nations is 
adapted to the realities of international life; if the financing of the United Nations 
is truly international in character; if the organization is freed from interference at 
the hands of any individual power, and the absolute independence of international 
officials guaranteed; and if the forces of the United Nations are placed under the 
exclusive control of the organization, which should be left the sole initiative in 
the relevant negotiations and parleys. These, in the author’s view, are the first steps 
indicated by the experience of several years and the necessities of the moment. If 
the nations pull themselves together and show some imagination, the United Nations 
“growing pains’ will have been of some service to the cause of peace. Though the 
partial failures and setbacks of these last eight years may have been serious, the 
United Nations has prevented the world from splitting irreparably into two separated, 
hostile blocs, and has given hope a new lease of life. 


Couture (Eduardo J.). ‘Funcién politica y juridica de las Naciones Unidas’, La 
Revista de Derecho, jurisprudencia y administracién, April 1951, No. 2, February 1953, 
PP- 25-30. 

The historical coincidence of the United Nations Charter and the atomic age reflects 
the antagonism that exists between the force of law and the law of force. Following 
the line of action laid down by the Treaty of Versailles, the United Nations 
is endeavouring to unite all men within a universal federal State exercising executive, 
administrative, legislative and judicial powers. Its functions, defined in the preamble 
to the charter, are social as well as political in character, since the United Nations, 
with its organs and specialized agencies, deals with questions of labour, culture, health 
and economics as they affect the individual. Viewed in an historical perspective, 
however, these efforts appear as the first stages of an evolution far behind that already 
brought about by the municipal law of each country. Nevertheless, mankind has the 
certain feeling that they are tending in the right direction. 


Le Brunxeris (Georges). ‘La Crise des Organisations Internationales’, Chronique 

Sociale de France. March-April-May-June (Vie Internationale 1953 issue), pp. 224-33. 
The world is rent by two conflicts which, though linked with each other, are quite 
distinct: the conflict between the two great powers, and the conflict between countries 
which have reached different stages in their economic development. No international 
organization will achieve its real object, or surmount the serious obstacles confronting 
it, unless it can find a solution that will end both these conflicts. The United Nations, 
which is a council of the great powers and also suffers from technical defects, is not 
equipped to solve the problem of peace and does not pretend to solve it. It is, indeed, 
completely helpless, for that problem stems from all the world conflicts. As for the 
efforts to limit the clashes between economically developed countries and under- 
developed countries, anti-colonialism is a dubious quantity; it regards colonization as 
the cause instead of the effect of poverty; moreover, the organizations designed to 
ensure the protection of the ‘dependent’ peoples were set up not so much on behalf 
of those peoples as against the colonial powers. Point Four, also, has proved a failure. 
Regional agreements, to which nations have had recourse owing to the failure of the 
United Nations, are likewise passing through a critical period, as a result of nationalist 
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influences. The communities of peoples that have replaced the former colonial empires 
are, from their very nature, not involved in the crisis confronting international organiza- 
tions; their most serious problem is to adapt themselves to the new regional groupings. 
Are international organizations in fact facing a crisis? Yes, and the main difficulty is 
that these organizations are ill-adapted to the problems which they are called upon to 
solve. Nevertheless, the need for such organizations has never been greater. 


PaptrAc (Raoul). ‘Grandes et Petites Puissances dans les Organisations Internationales’, 

Chronique Sociale de France. March-April-May-June 1953 (Vie Internationale 1953 issue), 

Pp. 217-23. 

The main problem of international organizations is how to find a valid formula for the 
harmonious and fruitful co-existence of States that are not, in fact, equals. Thus the 
question of relations between great and small powers is fused with the more general 
question of peace. If we examine the rights accorded by the Law of International 
Institutions (Droit Institutionnel) to the great and the small powers respectively, we note 
that, on the whole, the organization and functioning of international political institutions 
depend upon three factors: (a) a juridical factor: the principle of the equality of States, 
implied by the notion of sovereignty; (b) a political factor: the preponderance of the 
great powers, whieh prompts them to play a commanding role; (c) a technical factor: 
the desire for effectiveness which tones down the rigid notion of the equality of States. 
Effectiveness is a prime concern of non-political international organizations, and the 
system of weighted voting tends to give each member a juridical status corresponding 
to its real importance. By systematizing the positive solutions to the problem of the 
relations between the great and the small powers in international organizations, we 
arrive at a rejection of the classical doctrine of the equality of States, this doctrine being 
linked with the idea of an individualist international order. This permits introducing 
the idea of proportional or relative equality, which is an application of distributive 
justice. The difficulty is to find an adequate formula for determining the social 
importance of the various States; but it is worth making the effort. 


STo.TER (Rolf). ‘Vélkerrecht und Weltwirtschaft’ (International law and international 
economics), Zeitschrift fiir auslandisches Gffentliches Recht und Volkerrecht. Vol. XIII, 
No. 1, pp. 67-97. 

An historical analysis of the relations between international law and international 

economics, sioce the time of the great discoveries up to the present day, helps us to 

understand the efforts made after World War II, within the framework of the United 

Nations or in co-operation with it, to establish international economics on a firm basis. 

Thanks to these efforts, international economic law has progressed to such an extent 

that it has become one of the main branches of international positive law. From this 

standpoint special attention should be paid not only to the principles of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, which constitute the basis of modern international 
economic law, but to their application. 

There seems to be urgent need for the revision and systematization of international 
economic law as a whole, as well as of its rules and the forms its organization takes. 
A close study should also be made of numerous particular problems, such as those 
concerning the relationship between State sovereignty, international economic law and 
international law; freedom of exchanges and equality of treatment; and the connexion 
between economic structures, political ideologies and international economic 
organization. 


Wricut (Quincy). ‘Vélkerrecht und Internationale Organisation’ (International law 
and international organization), Zeitschrift fiir auslindisches und 6ffentliches Recht und 
Volkerrecht. Vol. XIII, N. 2, September 1950, pp. 266-go. 

Traditional international law, founded on the principles of the absolute sovereignty 

of States and the balance of power, has undergone fundamental changes, as is to be 

seen in the new conception of war and neutrality, the limitation of State sovereignty 
and the application of international law to individuals, the recognition of the general 
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interests of the international community, and the recognition of the legal status of 
international organizations. However, the conduct of the various States does not 
always conform to international law; and this raises the problem of the latter’s applica- 
tion..Thus the United Nations must be equipped to enforce it, and individuals as wel] 
as States must be liable to effective sanctions if they transgress it. That will be possible 
only if political conditions permit international law to prevail over the various national 
laws. It will not be at all easy to replace a system of States based on the balance of 
power by a system truly governed by international law. There are three possible 
solutions: a system based on a balance of power, of an ever more unreliable nature, 
under the ‘cold war’; a world federation limiting the sovereignty of the States; or a 
world empire established by the State surviving an atomic war. International law, 
like municipal law, must be based on a balance of complex forces, and reconcile law 
and politics. The best solution would be so to develop the United Nations that it could 
play an important part in international politics. 


SHAWDRAN (Benjamin). ‘The Seventh United Nations Assembly and the Palestine 
Question’, Middle Eastern Affairs. April 1953, pp. 113-26. 

Since May 1947, the Palestine question has been constantly before the United Nations; 
and it was on the Assembly’s agenda for its Seventh Session. The six Arab States of 
the Middle East complained that Israel had not complied with the United Nations 
instructions as contained in the resolution of November 1947 on the delimitation of 
frontiers, that of December 1948 on the repatriation of refugees, and that of 
December 1949 on the internationalization of Jerusalem. Israel replied that it desired 
to reach an agreement with the Arab States, but that the latter had so far refused to 
negotiate. The Assembly referred the matter to an ad hoc political committee which, 
on 26 November 1952, recommended the cessation of hostilities and the immediate 
resumption of negotiations. Supported by France, Great Britain and the United States 
of America, it was on the whole the Israeli standpoint that found favour. The Arab 
States agreed to enter into negotiations on the basis of the United Nations previous 
resolutions, but refused to consent to negotiations for a general settlement, implying 
recognition of the State of Israel. They were supported by India and more particularly 
by the Soviet bloc, and the ad hoc committee’s recommendation was not adopted. 
Thus, once again, the problem remained unsolved. 


Depryer (Wladimir). ‘Au Sujet du Probléme de la Révision de la Charte des Nations 

Unies’, Revue de la Politique Mondiale. 16 June 1953, pp. 17-20. 

The question of the revision of the United Nations Charter will be included in the agenda 
of the General Assembly which will meet in two years’ time, if, as is highly probable, 
the majority of member states so decide. 

The United Nations is attacked, on the one hand, by those who wish to advance 
still further and replace it by a world government and, on the other hand, by the 
nationalists who want to revive the system that existed formerly. However, it seems 
that an improvement in international relations must be sought within the existing 
system; the tendencies favouring a greater or a lesser degree of centralization are 
mainly inspired by nationalist motives. 

The charter was drawn up while the peoples were still at war. Far-reaching promises 
were made to them, but it was subsequently sought to minimize these promises through 
the limited nature of the structure and powers given to the organization. Any revision 
of the charter should provide for the removal of these restrictions. 

Having proclaimed the equality of all peoples, the charter established the contrary 
principle, by admitting the right of veto. The veto could not be eliminated at present, 
because of the existing international pattern of power; but it should be possible to 
amend the system. 

The peoples’ right to self-determination implies that the rights of the United Nations 
vis-d-vis the colonial powers should consist of more than mere recommendations. 
Substantial reforms in the economic field are also necessary; provision must be made 
for the right of States to dispose of their natural resources, and for the principle of land 
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reform. Although the charter must tackle the various problems from a realist standpoint, 
it must reflect man’s permanent aspiration to progress. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


GuGGENHEIM (Paul). ‘L’élaboration d’une clause modéle de compétence obligatoire 
de la C.I.J.’? (The drafting of a model clause prescribing compulsory reference to 
the ICJ), Annuaire de I’Institut de Droit International. Siena Session, April 1952, 
Vol. 44, Part I, pp. 458-569. Editions Juridiques et Sociologiques S.A. Bale. 

The standard features of the clause, i.e. those to be included in every draft resolution or 
convention recommended by the institute, relate to the existence of a dispute, the 
necessity for its settlement, and the need to settle it (partly at least) before the ICJ. 
The non-standard features are more important and more numerous. They concern 
the subjects of law (e.g. the parties), the nature of the dispute, and especially the 
reservations. The most suitable text seems to be as follows: ‘Any dispute concerning 
the interpretation or application of this convention, not settled by negotiation, shall 
be brought before the International Court of Justice, in accordance with its statute, 
unless the parties agree on some other method of settlement.’ 


La PRADELLE (Paul de). ‘La Cour Internationale de Justice’, Chronique Sociale de 
France. March-April-May-June 1953 (Vie Internationale 1953 issue), pp. 157-63. 
Analysing the structure, functioning and composition of ICJ, the author criticizes 
the system of ad hoc judges (which was confirmed in 1945) on the ground that they 
are not free from political influence. It is true that appointment of such judges 
is optional, but experience has shown that when the parties to a dispute have no 
nationals on the Court as permanent judges, they always have exercised, and always 
will exercise, their right to choose an ad hoc judge. The disadvantages of the system are 
aggravated by the fact that it has been applied to the Court’s subsidiary activities: 
special chambers, summary procedure, advisory opinions. The political influences 
at work in the appointment of The Hague Court judges are also present, though less 
clearly and directly, in the recruiting of the 15 permanent judges. The functioning of 
the Court is, moreover, entirely subject to political influences owing to the optional 
nature of its jurisdiction, the reservations made by many States concerning questions 
falling within their national competence, and the refusal of the U.S.S.R. to sign the 
compulsory jurisdiction clause. Called upon to function amid these political currents, 
the trend of which is against any extension of its jurisdiction, ICJ has naturally, in its 
jurisprudence, been concerned to deal tenderly with national susceptibilities in the 
matter of sovereignty; it has confined itself to applying international law as it at present 
exists, instead of (as desired by a minority of the judges, led by Judge Alvarez) 

developing it. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


Yuen Li Lianc. ‘The Preparatory Work of the International Law Commission’, 

Reitschrift fiir auslindisches 6ffentliches Recht und Volkerrecht. Vcl. XIII, No. 2, pp. 250-65. 
The first session of the International Law Commission was held at Lake Success from 
April to June 1949. It was mainly concerned with the question of codifying international 
law and drafting a declaration on the rights and duties of States. It decided that it 
was competent to undertake this work without waiting for recommendations from the 
United Nations General Assembly. The latter, at its Fourth Session, accepted the 
commission’s interpretation of Article 18, paragraph 2 of its statute. It also approved 
the text of the declaration on the rights and duties of States. In a separate resolution, 
it asked the commission to tackle, as one of the first subjects for codification, the 
‘territorial waters’ system. 
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Yuen Lt Yanc. ‘Notes on Legal Questions concerning the United Nations: The Question 
of Revision of a Bilingual Treaty Text,’ The American Journal of International Law, 
April 1953, pp. 263-72. 

The San Francisco Charter determined that the English, French, Russian, Chinese and 

Spanish texts of agreements concerning the United Nations would be equally authentic, 

By asking for a revision of the Chinese text of the Convention on Genocide, the Chines 

delegation raised a new problem. 

The debates of the United Nations are conducted, in practice, either in French or 
in English; the records are then translated into the other official languages. The Chinese 
Government having noted numerous errors in the Chinese version translated from the 
English text of the convention in question, a member of the Sixth Committee raised the 
question whether the text should not be regarded simply as official rather than as 
authentic. It was decided that the term ‘correction’ would be substituted, in the Chinese 
resolution, for the term ‘revision’ (the latter implying amendment as to substance), 
The resolution was referred to the General Assembly, which decided that it could not 
compel the governments to recognize the new text and that its ignorance of the Chinese 
language prevented it from expressing an opinion on the matter. It therefore simply 
asked the secretariat to communicate both texts to the governments for their comments, 


QUESTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


JAENICKE (G.). ‘Die Aufnahme neuer Mitglieder in die Organisation der Vereinten 
Nationen’ (The admission of new members to the United Nations), Zeitschrift fiir 
auslandisches Offentliches Recht und Volkerrecht. Vol. VIII, No. 2, September 1950, 
pp. 291-380. 

Since the establishment of the United Nations, out of 23 candidates only eight States, 
all situated politically and geographically between the two main blocs of nations, have 
been admitted to its membership. The author, examining the constitutional problems 
arising out of this position, considers the following matters: 
1. The drafting of Article 4 of the Charter at the San Francisco Conference. 
2. The debates of the Security Council and the General Assembly during 1946 and 1947. 
3. The International Court of Justice’s advisory opinion of 28 May 1948. 
4. The discussions of the Council and the Assembly during 1948 and 1949. 
5. The Court’s advisory opinion of 3 May 1950. ; 
The Court refused to extend or alter the meaning and scope of the provisions of the 
Charter by applying the rebus sic stantibus clause or by adopting an elastic interpretation. 
Nevertheless, a way out of the present situation might be found in the fact that the 
Court’s advisory opinion of 28 May 1948 makes it open to the Assembly to ask the Court 
for an upinion regarding concrete cases of abuse of the veto and, should the Court 
opine that there has been such abuse, to ignore the veto on the admission of a new 
member. However, the final solution of this problem will depend on the evolution of 
the United Nations as a world organization, i.e. on political and sociological considera- 
tions. In any case, past debates show that, if the voting problem at the United Nations 
cannot be resolved by purely legal means, it is at least possible to prevent a member 
state from abusing the right of veto. 


Marcovitcu (Lazare). ‘L’O.N.U. et le Vote des Lois Internationales’, Revue générale 
de Droit International Public, January-March 1953, pp. 55-72. 

It has not, so far, been sufficiently apparent whether the decisions of the United Nations 
are based on any system of law. The organization has acted like a supra-national 
political body, and this explains the reserved attitude that certain States have adopted 
towards it. Article 13 of the Charter speaks of the organization’s political mission before 
mentioning the development of international law. Are we to infer that the United 
Nations must simply recognize the new pattern of political power resulting from World 
War II? Liberal minds do not think so, and all their efforts have been directed to 
broadening the interpretation of Article 13. 
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There are various possibilities of reform. The powers of the organization could be 
extended, but its decisions should no longer be of a discretionary nature. It would be 
obliged to respect carefully defined principles guaranteeing the rights of its member 
states. In this way, something comparable with the ordinary and constitutional laws of 
| municipal law would be established. The same end could be achieved by the signing 
of conventions whereby the States would agree to submit certain matters to the inter- 
national organization. 

The result would be a new legal procedure which would render certain measures 
obligatory, without the need for ratification by each parliament. One of its first impor- 
tant fields of application might be the unresolved problem of the respecting of human 
rights by members of the organization. This would at least enable world opinion to 
judge whether the States did or did not intend to fulfil their obligations under the 


Charter. 


Rousseau (Charles). ‘La Détermination des Affaires qui relévent essentiellement de 
la Compétence Nationale des Etats’, Annuaire de l'Institut de Droit International, 
Siena Session, April 1952, Vol. 44, Part I, pp. 137-76. Basle, Editions Juridiques et 
Sociologiques S.A. 

Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the United Nations Charter provides that the organization 

shall not intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 

any State. Like the League of Nations Covenant, this text makes no distinction between 
domestic or exclusive jurisdiction and discretionary jurisdiction; there are cases of 
what the author calls compétence nationale liée. In comparison with the Geneva system, 
the San Francisco system is a definite step backwards, as it refers neither to international 
law nor to the decisions of the Security Council. The result is that, except for coercive 
measures, the State alone decides whether reservations are well founded; and, on 10 
occasions (Spanish, Greek, Indonesian questions, etc.), members of the United Nations 
have shown that they meant to exercise this prerogative. The existence of an exclusive 
domain within the international system is undoubtedly a question of law; but the exact 
extent of that domain is a question of fact that will gradually be determined by practice 
and jurisprudence. In the meantime, the most appropriate method is to have recourse 
to the judgments or advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice. Feeling 
is less favourable towards the Court than it was in 1919-39; but the Institute of Inter- 
national Law has no hesitation in recommending it, in a draft resolution in which it 
endeavours to throw light on the difficult question of reservations. 


LanpsBERG (William H.). ‘Gruppenmord als internationales Verbrechen’ (Genocide, 

an international crime), Aussenpolitik, May 1953, pp. 310-22. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights forms the basis of one of the most impor- 
tant international agreements signed under the auspices of the United Nations: the 
convention relating to genocide. The fundamental ideas of this convention, relating 
to racial, religious and national persecutions, were included in the Berlin Constitution 
of 1 September 1950. 

By proclaiming genocide an international crime, the United Nations has added 
a new international crime to the seven already recognized. The definition of genocide 
adopted by the convention seems to leave the tribunals too much latitude of inter- 
pretation, and there is a danger that their decisions may sometimes be influenced 
by political or sentimental considerations that have nothing to do with the law. It is 
also regrettable that all groups—especially political groups, but also economic and other 
groups—are not protected by the convention, and that the protection of cultural 
treasures—language, religion, etc.—is not envisaged in this document, which relates 
exclusively to the physical destruction of persons. Among the vague expressions contained 
in the convention, mention may be made of ‘public officials’ in Article 1V. Moreover, 
the only action that can be taken against a State guilty of genocide is to bring the matter 
before the United Nations General Assembly or the Security Council in conformity 
with the procedure envisaged by the Charter, or before the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with Article IX of the convention. Furthermore, under Article VII 
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of the convention, the extradition of criminals, including those guilty of political crimes, 
is possible only if provided for in the existing laws and treaties of the State which 
is asked to grant extradition. It must be pointed out that, for the moment, France js 
the only one of the four great powers to have ratified the convention. Although it is by 
no means perfect, this convention marks an important step forward in the field of Inter. 
national Penal Law. 


ScHatzeL (Walter). ‘Zur Frage der Weiterentwicklung der Menschenrechte’ (the 
problem of the development of human rights), Die Friedenswarte, No. 4, 1953, pp. 328- 


39- 

The draft Convenant on Human Rights, drawn up by the United Nations International 
Law Commission, at the request of the General Assembly, seems doomed to failure 
owing to the reticence of the States, the contradiction between the right to freedom in 
the classical sense and the new social rights, the General Assembly’s desire to include 
in the covenant a clause relating to the right of the peoples to self-determination, and 
the difficulty of clearly defining the terms of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(adopted on 10 December 1948), which the covenant is intended to complete. Conse- 
quently, it would perhaps be better to abide by the declaration than to run the risk of 
seeing its moral, if not its legal, scope diminished by the rejection of the covenant. In 
order to increase the importance of the declaration, it might be possible to include it in 
certain international treaties, as was done in the case of the Rome Convention, and also 
in the constitution of every new State, and to have new members of the United Nations 
adhere to it. The most important problem, however, is to guarantee the application of 
the declaration and to ensure the international protection of the individual. Treaties 
providing for mutual guarantees, and the present possibilities of intervention by the 
United Nations, seem to be inadequate. In present circumstances, it is possible to en- 
visage a procedure whereby the United Nations or its specialized agencies might intervene 
in order to ensure that individuals whose human rights were violated should be assured 
of all the forms of redress provided by the national laws. Moreover, the United Nations 
itself could ensure the application of the declaration in the trust territories, and the 
granting of independence to the latter could be made conditional on the maintenance 
of United Nations control in this field. Such control might even be extended to small 
States in need of United Nations assistance. Finding legal expression for the right of the 
peoples to self-determination is one of the tasks entrusted to the United Nations, but it 
would be better to draft a special convention to that effect than to introduce an alien 
element into a declaration designed to protect individual rights. 


Sanovic (Milan). ‘Danasnji aspekt Kodifikacije medunarodno-pravnih pravila o 
diplomatskim imunitetima’ (Contemporary aspects of the codification of interna- 
tional rules relating to diplomatic immunities), Medunarodni Problemi. April-June 
1953, No. 2, pp. 62-76. 

In the nineteenth century, diplomatic immunities were based on one of the rules of 
liberal capitalism, namely the most favoured nation clause, a practical application 
of the principle of reciprocity that still remains the fundamental principle of inter- 
national law. Interpreted in this way, diplomatic immunities are of a purely relative 
nature: neither the League of Nations nor the United Nations succeeded in codifying 
the rules relating to them. 

The author refers to the experience of Yugoslav diplomats in countries belonging 
to the Soviet bloc, where their diplomatic immunities were completely disregarded. 
It was this experience that led to the United Nations resolution aimed at giving priority 
to the codification of rules concerning diplomatic immunity. The author emphasizes 
that the United Nations has chosen codification as a means of dealing with this source 
of conflicts and, in doing so, is contributing to the peaceful development of international 
relations and to the maintenance of peace. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Frances (Bozidar). ‘Svetska privreda na prekretnici’ (World economics at the cross- 
roads), Medunarodni Problemi, January-March 1953, pp. 18-44. 
The end of Marshall Aid has put the nations of Europe in a predicament; they are faced 
with the necessity of devising other schemes that will make them less dependent on the 
United States of America. For some time to come, the chief problem will still be Europe’s 
dollar shortage. Marshall Aid did not solve this problem, and it will be difficult to solve 
on account of growing protectionist tendencies in the United States of America. 
The author considers certain economic effects which the political shift towards the 
Right has been producing in Western countries for some years past, particularly the 
increase in private investments abroad, which are confined to industrially developed 
countries where the risks are slighter than in underdeveloped countries. In the author’s 
opinion, a special fund should therefore be created for financing the development of 
underdeveloped countries through the United Nations. 


Dawson (A. A. P.). ‘Les Nations Unies et le Plein Emploi’, Revue Internationale du 

Travail, May 1953, pp. 427-64. 

The beginning of the post-war period, up to 1948, was a period of inflation, adaptation 
and recovery. In 1946, the Economic and Social Council established the Economic and 
Employment Commission; the following year, the latter set up a sub-commission to 
prepare reports on the world economic situation, to enable it to suggest appropriate 
measures. 

In 1948, after two years of successful work, the Council had to strive for the maintain- 
ance of full employment, and then, from 1949 to 1952, against unemployment and 
the risk of another period of inflation. During 1949, there was a slowing down of 
economic activity in all countries, and this led the Council to ask different groups of 
experts to make a separate study of each of the problems with which it had to deal. 

In 1950 and 1951, there was a recurrence of the inflationary tendencies that had 
marked the beginning of the post-war period. The experts therefore recommended a 
balanced development of world trade and the stabilization of international investments. 
With regard to international economic stability, they made observations and suggestions 
on international agreements relating to basic products, international movements of 
capital and international monetary reserves. 


Lewis (W. A.), Comment; Koo (Anthony), Further comment; FRanxet (S. H.), 
Reply. ‘United Nations Primer for Development’, The Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 
1953, Pp 267-86. 

In the November 1952 issue of the Quarterly Journal, Professor Frankel commented 
unfavourably upon the conclusions of the United Nations report on the ‘measures for 
the economic development of underdeveloped countries’. In order to refute some of 
the ideas expressed by Professor Frankel, Professor Lewis, one of the authors of the 
report in question, here discusses, firstly, the industrialization which he considers neces- 
sary for the economic development of underdeveloped countries, and, secondly, the 
possibility of rapidly educating the peasant population of those countries. 

Mr. Koo then maintains that, contrary to Professor Frankel’s opinion, the authors 
of the report clearly defined the expression ‘underdeveloped countries’. He defends 
the distinction which the report makes between countries possessing the bare minimum 
of agricultural labour and the countries with a surplus of labour. In conclusion, he 
draws attention to the idea of beneficence—as opposed to the idea of profit—on which 
economic assistance to underdeveloped countries is based. 

Professor Frankel then replies to all the above arguments. He emphasizes that 
he has no objection whatever to the economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries; but, in his view, development should be slow and not at the price paid by the 
U.S.S.R. He repeats that the report does not clearly define the term ‘underdeveloped 


countries’. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


BEAGLEHOLE (Ernest). ‘Une Mission Technique d’Assistance dans les Andes’, Revy 

Internationale du Travail, June 1953, pp. 553-70. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by ILO’s Expert Committee on Indigenous 
Labour at its meeting in La Paz, in January 1951, the Technical Assistance Board 
approved in February 1952 the sending of a mission to inquire into the living and 
working conditions of the indigenous populations on the Andean High Plateau. 

On the completion of its work, the mission presented a report to the Technical 
Assistance Board; but, as its conclusions have not yet been published, Mr. Beaglehole’s 
article is written more from the human than from the technical point of view. He first 
describes the problem with which the mission had to deal; it had to draw up pro. 
grammes of activities designed to enable the Indians to take part in the life of the 
three countries (Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru) that had asked for the mission. After giving 
a brief account of the organization of the mission, the author explains the working 
methods, which mainly consisted in general discussions between the members of the 
mission and with the governments of the countries concerned. In conclusion, he 
points out that nothing worth while can be achieved without the co-operation of the 
Indians themselves. 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


Haas (Ernest B.). ‘The Attempt to terminate Colonialism: Acceptance of the United 

Nations Trusteeship System’, International Organisation, February 1953, pp. 1-22. 
The mandate system in force under the League of Nations was the outcome of a compro- 
mise between two schools of thought, one of them favouring independence for 
Germany’s former colonies and the other their annexation. In addition, the entrusting 
of ‘C’ class mandates to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa diminished the 
expansionist tendencies of those Dominions and also secured a slight measure of inter- 
national control. Lastly, the mandate system was an acceptable compromise between 
the humanitarian preoccupations of President Wilson and the strategic and economic 
interests of the Franco-British bloc. 

During World War II, after struggles for ascendancy which the author describes 
in detail, the idea of ‘international trusteeship’ arose and was sanctioned by the United 
Nations Charter. The present system, however, is very artificial; an attempt has been 
made to satisfy the Left by applying it fully, the Right by applying it partially, the 
Liberals by introducing the ‘open-door’ clause and the Protectionists by making 
exceptions to that clause. That is why the meetings of the Trusteeship Council are the 
occasion for such sharp discussion. 


REFUGEES 


ELFaN Rees. ‘The Refugees and the United Nations’, International Conciliation, June 
1953, No. 492, pp. 269-313. 
Some 28 million persons are homeless, some in their own country, others in a country 
geographically near and spiritually akin to their own, under the protection of a govern- 
ment. This is the case with the Germans who have left the Eastern zone for the Western 
zone, the Austrian Volksdeutsche, the North Koreans who have crossed the 38th parallel. 
There are also the refugees proper, that is to say, individuals who have no home and no 
government, who are living in a land that has no affinities with their country of origin. 
There are two million of these refugees, half of them in Europe. Five hundred thousand 
—-the most destitute—are living in camps in Germany, Austria, Greece and Turkey. 
On 14 December 1950, the post of ‘United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees’ 
was created. The High Commissioner, with the head office and 12 branch offices, is 
endeavouring to procure for the refugees international protection, emergency assis- 
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tance, a place in the economic life of the country where they are living and, above all, 
the possibility of emigrating—the only real solution to the problem. In carrying out 
these tasks, the High Commissioner is assisted by ICEM, the Council of Europe, the 
United States of America (under their programme of March 1952), and a number 
of private organizations. At its Eighth Session, the General Assembly will have to take 
a decision with regard to the future of the Office of the United Nations High Commis- 


sioner for Refugees. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Hut (Walter). ‘Problémes Généraux des Investissements dans les Pays Sous-déve- 

loppés’, Cahiers Economiques, February-March 1953, pp. 1-6. 

One of the first conclusions to be drawn from the experience of the International Bank 
is that economic progress must be brought about by the authorities and peop!e of the 
underdeveloped countries themselves. Political and financial instability and illiteracy 
are obstacles against which the Bank is powerless; it is only when they have been 
overcome that the Bank’s work can begin. 

The first part of this work—coming before any financial measures—must be technical. 
The Bank will have to carry out surveys in order to determine the natural resources, 
define programmes of development and estimate what proportion of the national 
revenue is available for investment. The Bank will also indicate the appropriate 
legislative and fiscal measures for encouraging foreign private investments. It is only 
then that it will agree to grant assistance. Sometimes this assistance will be part of a 
general programme of economic development. This was the case, in 1949, in Colombia, 
where expert missions drew up plans for development and reform, to which the Bank 
contributed a sum of 55 million dollars. Sometimes the Bank makes a loan to local 
institutions which then finance a series of projects. The loans made to the Italian 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno fall within this category. Lastly, as has occurred in Turkey, 
the Bank can lend directly to undertakings which are unable to find sufficient funds 
in their own country. The Bank’s loans represent an undeniable effort to pool resources ; 
they have now reached a total of 1,574 million dollars. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


BropieR (Jean). ‘L’Organisation Internationale du Travail’, Chronique Soc ale de 
France, March-April-May-June 1953 (Vie Internationale 1953 issue), pp. 136-48. 
After describing ILO’s characteristics, structure, operation and activities, the author 
refers to the chief difficulties that the institution has to face: the fact that it is not 
worldwide; the disparity between its vast needs and slight resources; political problems; 
conflicting views with regard to its policy; methods of recruiting officials. On the credit 
side, however, should be mentioned ILO’s legislative work, its scientific documents 
on labour problems, its influence on the social development of its member countries. 
ILO now has before it two different but complementary problems of great urgency: 
the increase of productivity, and technical assistance in its various forms. With regard to 
the first of these problems, ILO’s aims are: to make more widely known the factors 
making for increased productivity; to secure agreement on the nature and order of 
the measures required to ensure that increased productivity will soon lead to an 
improvement in the economic and social well-being of the community, and more 
particularly of the workers in undertakings where productivity has increased ; to provide, 
within ILO’s sphere, assistance and technical advice concerning the increase of 


productivity. 
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Synsac. ‘Le Rapport Annuel du Directeur-Général du Bureau International du Tra. 
vail’, Revue Syndicale Suisse. May 1953, pp. 161-66. 
World economy is suffering from three major ills: the armaments race, the poverty 
of the populations in underdeveloped countries, and the dollar shortage. This situation 
is obviously not conducive to social progress. There are three ways of raising the 
standard of living of the masses: a more judicious distribution of the world’s reserves: 
increased employment; increased productivity. The author emphasizes this ast 
method, the nature and scope of which are not always clearly understood. 
ILO continued its activities, in 1952, in regard both to research and to technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. In particular, it has done a great deal of work 
for the improvement of vocational training. 


THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Brraup (Yves), Dr. ‘L’Organisation Mondiale de la Santé’, Chronique Sociale de France, 

March-April-May-June 1953 (Vie Internationale 1953 issue), pp. 164-70. 
A survey of WHO’s record, aims, resources and working methods shows that this 
specialized agency of the United Nations is carrying out a series of tasks of a specifically 
international nature for the benefit of all the countries in the world. As the result of 
an ever increasing decentralization, it is also giving certain national health departments 
technical aid particularly adapted to their needs. Its assistance work has been 
considerably expanded through co-operation with the United Nations and several 
of its specialized agencies—under the terms of its constitution, WHO acts as ‘the 
directing and co-ordinating authority on international health work’. The staff members 
of the various public health departments who help in the preparation of WHO’ 
budget and note that approximately two-thirds of that budget are contributed by 
economically advanced countries for the assistance of those that are less developed, 
and the populations of countries benefiting from the skill and devotion of foreign 
experts sent by WHO, can both see for themselves that international co-operation is 
a fact. 


Cutsotm (Brock). ‘Barriers to World Health’, International Conciliation, May 1953, 
pp. 260-66. 

The results already achieved by WHO should not lead us to forget that an enormous 
amount still remains to be done. The first requisite for the improvement of health 
throughout the world is a peaceful climate that will enable exchanges and research 
to be carried out freely. Secondly, if we are to understand the needs of others, we 
must free ourselves from all prejudices. There is no way of living that is valid for the 
whole world; profound climatic and biological reasons make this impossible. Every- 
where, therefore, adaptations are required. 


Mupauiar (Arcot). ‘World Health Problems’, International Conciliation, May 1953, 
pp. 229-60. 

Since 1948, co-operating with Unicef, FAO and ILO, and through its six regional 
organizations, WHO has achieved considerable results. It has waged a successful 
campaign against malaria in the Middle East and South-East Asia. As regards 
tuberculosis, it has endeavoured to secure better living conditions in the regions where 
this disease prevails, whilst BCG vaccinations have been given in ever increasing 
numbers. Model maternity hospitals have been set up, particularly in Asia. Information 
centres have tried to show backward populations how to avoid contagion. The obstacles 
to the free circulation of medicaments have been removed and it may be said that 
there are no more barriers in this respect. A programme of professional training has 
been drawn up for health staff in the various parts of the world. Lastly, the funds 
available to the United Nations Technical Assistance Board have been increased. 
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PERIODICALS 


UNESCO 


Bret (P. L.). ‘L’Unesco face aux Réalités’, Revue de Paris. May 1953, pp. 83-96. 
The purpose of Unesco is to promote collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture. In such a vast field of action, the organization has 
had necessarily to proceed by trial and error; it has none the less undertaken a number 
of important projects. Training centres in Mexico and Egypt help the under- 
developed peoples to achieve a satisfactory standard of living. In the Near East, 
schools have been set up for Arab refugee children from Palestine. Exchanges of 
persons have been numerous. Effective help has been given to scientific congresses 
and associations, and Science Co-operation Offices have been created. International 
councils have been established in the fields of philosophy, medicine, the theatre, 
music, etc. Efforts are being made to preserve the cultural heritage of mankind and to 
secure material and moral independence for writers, artists and scientists. 

Unesco’s work in regard to mass communication has been less systematic. It also 
involves the organization in heavy expenditure, but economies can be made. The real 
danger confronting the organization is not a matter of its budget but of its independence. 
The United States of America would like members of the Executive Board to represent 
governments and not, as at present, the Conference. There is therefore some risk of 
Unesco’s becoming an instrument of psychological warfare instead of continuing to 
represent the conscience of the world. 


MonTAGNE (Remy). ‘Ot va l’Unesco ?’, Chronique Sociale de France, March-April 

May-June 1953 (Vie Internationale 1953 issue), pp. 149-56. 

If the whole of mankind is to be united in a single family, the same conception of man 
and of life must be universally accepted. From its earliest days Unesco has been trying 
to find a common denominator. It lost no time in endorsing the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

But two very serious matters almost brought its work to nought in advance. For the 
first of these Unesco was not responsible: the refusal of the Soviet countries to accede 
to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The second, however, must be counted 
among its liabilities: the often negative way in which the common doctrine was 
conceived. Unesco is finding it very difficult to formulate a ‘doctrine’ in the true sense 
of the term; the action which it recommends reflects a spirit that is at the same time 
scientific, ‘international’ and ‘radical’. Further, its existence is either unknown or is a 
matter of indifference both to the leaders and to the masses. Two remedies are needed 
to enable Unesco to survive this critical period. The first relates to its intellectual 
activities: it should adopt a neutral attitude reflecting a discreet reserve with regard 
to all beliefs. The second concerns structures: some means must be found of setting 
up independent international institutions for the execution of specific tasks. Unesco’s 
headquarters would retain powers of general supervision over such activities. Unesco 
would thus be a high authority responsible for determining the practical objects to be 
achieved, for distributing funds and for supervising the use made of them. The three 
international institutes established in Germany under the auspices of Unesco (for 
social sciences, education and youth) might serve as models in this respect. 


VatenTInI (E. S. I.). ‘Compiti e problemi dell’educazione di base’, La Civilta cattolica 
18 July 1953, pp- 113-26. 
The term éducation de base, which is of French origin, relates to the intention of Unesco’s 
Member States to develop fundamental education for adults and, in general, for all 
those who for various reasons have been deprived of it. Basing himself on Unesco’s 
various publications, the author analyses the idea of fundamental education and 
discusses its scope. He then considers the differences between fundamental education 
and popular education as provided in Italy, where it consists mainly in the use of 
audio-visual aids. Lastly, he draws attention to general problems raised by fundamental 
education, with particular reference to those connected with the place of psychology 
and the human sciences in the preparation of audio-visual aids. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Wrykter (Henry R.). The League of Nations Movement in Great Britain, 1914-1919. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1952. 8vo, 263 p., biblio. 
graphy. 

The organization of the international community in accordance with the rules of law 

had already made some progress before the first world war. The British Government 

took an active part by convening the second Hague Conference in 1907, and was 
strongly supported in this matter by public opinion. World War I was tragic proof 
that further efforts were needed. As early as 1915, G. B. Shaw and H. G. Wells 
propagated this new idea on behalf of the Fabian Society. The latter even presented 

a draft convention at the end of the war; but this was still very limited in scope. Bolder 

projects were evolved by the ‘Bryce Group’, in which distinguished men like Graham 

Wallas and J. A. Hobson were prominent. These individual projects acquired new 

significance when their authors (who already included General Smuts, the Prime 

Minister of South Africa) made a direct appeal to the governments and public opinion, 

The Conservatives adopted a reserved or even frankly hostile attitude; and it was 

thanks to the efforts of the Liberal and Labour parties—which, together with Sidney 

Webb, proposed an even bolder plan—that the idea finally triumphed. There is no 

doubt that these movements played a fundamental part in enabling the League, after 

the war, to be brought to birth. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


ALEXANDROWICZ (Charles A.). International Economic Organizations. London, Stevens 
& Sons Ltd., 1952. 8vo, 263 p. (Published under the auspices of the London Institute 
of World Affairs.) 

How can international economic maladjustments be remedied? This is the basic 
problem of our world exchange system. As long as the gold standard prevailed, the 
concerted action of the various central banks ensured the proper functioning of the 
system. The first serious troubles began with the appearance of the trusts. 
Their activities, like the consultations between the central banks, were of a purely 
private nature and in most cases reflected monopoly practices. They provoked a 
defensive reaction by the various States which wished to participate in the international 
agreements on production, and by the consumers, organized in international co- 
operatives. Even before the first world war the governments had begun to take a more 
direct form of action, when certain international public organizations were set up, 
such as the Universal Postal Union and similar unions in the matter of tele- 
communications and railways. 

Nevertheless, direct intervention by governments in the international field may be 
regarded as dating from the Bretton Woods Conference and its establishment of 
bodies designed to compensate for the disappearance of an international system of 
settlements. The existence of other problems led to the establishment of bodies like 
the European economic organizations and the International Labour Organisation. 
Now that an unregulated world economy is a thing of the past, study of these organ- 
izations should make it possible to discover the bases for a new international economic 
doctrine. 


Diesop (William). Trade and Payments in Western Europe. A study in economic co-operation 
1945-1951. New York, Harpers & Brothers, 1952. 8vo, 488 p., including a critical 
bibliography relating to each chapter, and an index. 
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) In the first part of his work, the author discusses the various agreements (from 1945 
' to 1947) leading to the first European payments agreement (1948-49), as a result of 
which the volume of intra-European exchanges increased considerably. However, it 
still remained to do away with bilateralism and reintroduce on the European market 
the machinery for competition. An effort was made in this direction, in the summer of 
1950, with the establishment of the European Payments Union, which made the 
partial experiments of ‘Finebel’ and ‘Uniscan’ supererogatory. 

In the second part, the author indicates the numerous obstacles to the expansion 
of European trade; he studies in turn the question of import ‘quotas’ reserved for 
each country, the plans for the reduction of tariffs (especially the Stikker Plan), and 
the special problems raised by agriculture and by the trusts. 

The third part deals with the question of the lowering and eventual suppression of 
customs barriers in Western Europe; ‘Benelux’, the Franco-Italian efforts, various 
other attempts (Turko-Greek and Italo-Austrian) and also, in great detail, Scandinavian 
co-operation in this matter. 

Unfortunately—and this is the point with which the work concludes—rearmament 
can bring to naught all the results hitherto achieved in the field of economic 
co-operation. In any case, the era of economic co-operation opened up by the Marshall 
Plan is over, and a new era is beginning, in which new principles will have to be put 
into practice. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


VanpENBoscH (A.) and Hocan (W. N.). The United Nations, Background, Functions, 

Activities. McGrawhill Book Co., 1952. 8vo., 456 pp., bibliography and appendices. 
Although technological progress had tightened the material bonds between the 
members of the worid community, relations between States were still governed, up to 
the first world war, by the principles of the law of nations (equality of States, diplomatic 
immunities, international arbitration), the broad lines of which were familiar even to the 
ancient Greeks. Few innovations were made. The technique of multilateral conferences 
developed and certain international administrative organizations like the International 
Red Cross and the Universal Postal Union were established; but the failure of attempts 
at compulsory arbitration marked the limits of the desire for international co-operation. 
The League of Nations, and then the United Nations, provided a very general frame- 
work for these partial efforts. The General Assembly and the Security Council are 
political organs in which a certain balance between the great and the small powers 
is tending to establish itself. 

The process is, however, not confined to relations between States. The United Nations 
Organization is itself carrying out certain special tasks, through the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council and the International Court of Justice. Despite 
decisions of the great powers, it made a decisive contribution to the maintenance of 
peace at the time of the Korean crisis and has exercised considerable influence in the 
social and economic fields, as well as in all matters relating to individual rights. Solutions 
for future problems should therefore be sought through the strengthening of the inter- 


national organization. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Briccs (Herbert W.). The Law of Nations. Cases, documents and notes. New York, 
Appleton Century Crofts Inc., 1952. 8vo, 1.107 pp. 

This work is both a collection of texts and a treatise on international law. The legal 

analysis of texts, judgments and documents seems to be a fundamental part of the 

teaching of law; but, to be of real value, such analysis must be placed, by the 
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commentary, within its historical and political context, and the current development 
of legal theory must, in broad outline, be described. This is the object of the present 
work. 

The selection and classification of the documents has raised a difficult problem. The 
author endeavours to regroup them in such a way that they can be easily reclassified 
when the subject is to be dealt with from a different standpoint. The index has been 
arranged with the same end in view, and will enable the necessary reference to be 
found easily. 

Since the object of this work is to provide a starting point for the study of inter. 
national law, many interesting individual problems have not been mentioned—rules 
and regulations of international organizations, procedure relating to judgments and 
arbitration, etc. The book will have achieved its purpose if it provides readers with a 
better grasp of the most current problems in international law. 


SCHWARZENBERGER (Georg). A Manual of International Law. London, Stevens & Sons 
Ltd., 1952. 8vo, 440 pp. 

After dealing with the history and the origins of international law, the author discusses 
the question of international legal status—the principle (or rather what remains of it) 
of State sovereignty, the recognition of State and Government, the different types of 
State, and the organizations and individuals governed by international law. He con- 
siders the positive aspect of State sovereignty, i.e. the field in which the State exercises 
its territorial and personal power, defines the object of international law, and analyses 
the various forms of international transactions—treaties, unilateral acts, violations of 
international law. The laws of war and the position of neutrals are defined with reference 
to the most recent conventions on these matters. The author concludes the first part of 
his work with a description of the leading international organizations and of the ways 
in which they might be improved. The second part contains the author’s most original 
contributions to the subject; dealing with a series of questionnaires (accompanied by 
a very full bibliography) on the main matters treated, it will be of valuable help to 
students of all nations. 


Die Kodifikationsversuche der internationalen Rechts-Kommission der Vereinten Nationen (The 
United Nations International Law Commission’s efforts in the matter of codification), 
Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht 
der Universitat Hamburg, 1952. 4to, 165 pp. 

The International Law Commission was established in November 1947, under a 

resolution adopted by the General Assembly on the proposal of the United Nations 

Legal Committee. As it consists of eminent jurists from all nations, its activities are 

particularly important from the doctrinal point of view. During its two sessions of 1949 

and 1950, it considered a large number of problems. Originally, it was to devote itself 

to the drafting of a declaration of the rights and duties of States and of a draft code of 
war crimes, and to the formulation of the principles applied by the Niiremberg Inter- 
national Military Tribunal (these texts are contained in the appendix); but as time 

proceeded the General Assembly drew its attention to other matters. Thus, at its 1950 

session, it concerned itself with the law relating to treaties, the high seas, etc. The 

commission’s work affects a number of legal conceptions. Apart from its historical 
aspect, it must be considered from the standpoint of law (in substance and in form), 
special attention being paid to the principles of international penal law, which are 
dealt with separately. Unfortunately, the results of such an analysis are disappointing. 

The principles which emerge are so coercive in their nature that they may well remain 

confined to the realm of theory unless and until a true international force is brought 

into being. 


Das Recht der Kriegsgefangenen und Civilpersonen nach den Genfer Konventionen von 
12 August 1949 (The rights of prisoners-of-war and civilians according to the Geneva 
Conventions of 12 August 1949). Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und 
auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1952. 4to, 145 pp. 
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The idea that protection must be accorded to the citizens of a nation that falls into 
enemy hands is a fairly old one. The first Geneva Conventions of 1864, the Hague 
Conferences, and the Geneva Conference of 1929 are landmarks in this humanization 
of warfare. 

The four Geneva Conventions have brought about notable progress in this respect. 
While the conventions relating to wounded members of the land and sea forces have 
largely maintained the traditional system, the conventions on the protection of 
civilians constitute a radical innovation. The victims of war crimes committed during 
the last world conflict were mainly civilians who were not protected by any convention. 
Although their position is dealt with in military conventions, ‘partisans’ or guerillas 
raise a similar problem. The convention in which they are mentioned endeavours to 
mitigate the harshness of the measures hitherto adopted against them. The principle 
of reciprocity is maintained; but the signatory powers have pledged themselves to 
respect these conventions so long as they are not violated by the enemy, whether the 
latter be a signatory thereto or not. The fact that 24 nations have already ratified these 
conventions may be regarded as encouraging. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Satzung der Weltbank (IBRD), mit einer Einfithrung von Dr. Egon Tuchtfeld (Articles of 
Agreement of the International Bank (IBRD), with an introduction by Dr. Egon 
Tuchtfeld).. Documents published by the Forschungsstelle fiir V6lkerrecht und 
auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Vol. IV. Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, 4to, 35 pp. 

The introduction sets forth the reasons which led to the establishment of IBRD, and the 

aims of that institution; it then analyses its structure, operation and activities. This 

first part of the booklet concludes with a bibliography of the works relating to IBRD, 
and of the latter’s own publications. The second part contains the English text and the 

German translation of the Bank’s Articles of Agreement. 


Satzung des Internationalem Wéahrungsfonds, mit einer Einfithrung von Dr. Egon Tuchtfeld 
(Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, with an introduction 
by Dr. Egon Tuchtfeld). Documents published by the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélker- 
recht und ausliandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Vol. III. 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, 4to, 43 pp. 

The author of the introduction states the international monetary problems which arose 

in the period between the two world wars, and describes the origin of the Bretton Woods 

Conference. He then considers the objects, activities and prospects of the International 

Monetary Fund. The bibliography following the introduction lists the publications 

of the Fund and the works relating to it. The second part of this booklet contains the 

English text and German translation of the Fund’s Articles of Agreement. 


Die Ernahrungs- und Landwirtschaftsorganization der Vereinten Nationen (FAO), mit einer 
Einfiihrung von Dr. Michael Wicharz (The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), with an introduction by Dr. Michael Wicharz). Documents 
published by the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Vol. VIII. Frankfurt-am-Main, Wolfgang Metzner 
Verlag, 1953. 4to, 51 pp. 

After describing the origin and background of FAO and the efforts previously made 

in this field within the framework of the League of Nations, the author of the intro- 

duction analyses FAO’s aims, structure, operation and activities. The introduction is 
followed by a bibliography of FAO’s publications and of the works relating to it. The 
second part of the booklet contains the English text and the German translation of 

FAO’s Constitution and of the declarations, resolutions and recommendations of the 


Hot Springs Conference. 
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Die Internationale Arbeitsorganization (ILO), mit einer Einfiihrung von Boris Meissner [The 
International Labour Organisation (ILO), with an introduction by Boris Meissner], 
Documents published by the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 
6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Vol. VII, Frankfurt-am-Main, Alfred 
Metzner Verlag. 4to, 51 pp. 

The introduction, after giving an historical account of the International Labour 

Organisation from the beginnings to the present development of ILO as a specialized 

agency of the United Nations, analyses the constitution, structure, aims and activities 

of the organization, as well as its relations with Germany. The bibliography which 
follows the introduction lists the works relating to ILO and the latter’s own publications, 

The part relating to the publication of documents includes: a table of International 

Labour Conventions from 1919 to 1951; a table of the recommendations of Inter. 

national Labour Conferences from 1919 to 1951; the addresses of ILO’s national 

offices; the English text and German translation of ILO’s Constitution and of the 

Philadelphia Declaration relating to its aims and tasks. 


Satzung der Internationalen Fliichtlingsorganization (IRO), mit einer FEinfiihrung von 
K. H. Sonnewald [Constitution of the International Refugee Organization (IRO) 
with an introduction by K. H. Sonnewald]. Documents published by the 
Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches offentliches Recht der Universitit 
Hamburg, Vol. I, Frankfurt-am-Main, Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, 1951. 4to, 24 pp. 

The introduction describes the history of the refugee problem up to the establishment 

of IRO, analyses the structure, operation and activities of that organization and 

indicates the different kinds of international assistance that will be given to refugees 
in the future. There follows a bibliography of the works relating to the refugee problem 
and of IRO’s own publications, the address of IRO’s head office and of each of its 
branch offices in the four zones. 

The second part of the booklet contains the English text and the German translation 
of IRO’s Constitution. 


Weltgesundheitsorganization (WHO) und Internationale Gesundheitsordnung, mit einer 
Einfithrung von Dr. Ludwig Dischler [The World Health Organization (WHO) and 
the international regulation of health, with an introduction by Dr. Ludwig Dischler]. 
Documents published by the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 
6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Vol. VI. Frankfurt-am-Main, Alfred 
Metzner Verlag, 1951. 4to, 43 pp. 

The introduction to this booklet first gives an historical account of the international 

regulation of health from the Middle Ages to the time of the League of Nations [with 

particular reference to the International Health Conferences in the nineteenth century, 
the establishment in 1907 of the International Public Health Office (Office International 

d’ Hygiene Publique), and the creation of the Pan-American Sanitary Organization 

in 1924]. It then describes the steps leading to the establishment, by the San Francisco 

Conference, of the World Health Organization and analyses its structure, operation 

and activities. The introduction is completed by a summary bibliography. 

The second part of the booklet contains the English text and German translation 
of WHO’s Constitution, as well as the German translation of the Organization’s 

Regulations No. 2, adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 25 May 1951. 


Unesco, mit einer Einfiihrung von Dr. Eberhard Menzel (Unesco, with an introduction by 
Dr. Eberhard Menzel). Documents published by the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht 
und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Vol. V. Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Alfred Metzner Verlag. 4to, 42 pp. 

The booklet, after describing the origin, structure and activities of Unesco, 

examines the organization’s relations with Germany. It then considers, in turn, the 

extension of Unesco’s work in Western Germany since 1948, German activities in favour 
of Unesco, and the three projects for the establishment of Unesco Institutes in Germany 
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(Social Sciences Institute at Cologne, Education Institute at Freiburg, and Youth 
i at Munich). : 
gg enter part - this booklet contains the English text and the German — 
of Unesco’s Constitution, the Statutes of the German Commission for Unesco, and the 
Draft Constitution of the Social Sciences Institute at Cologne. ao wi 

The booklet concludes with a bibliography of Unesco’s publications and of the 
publications relating to it. 
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II. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


2, rue Jean-Vaudoyer, Paris 


The Bureau of the International Committee of Comparative Law held its annual 
meeting at Copenhagen on 21, 22 and 23 May 1953, on the invitation of the Danish 
National Committee of Comparative Law. In addition to the members of the Bureau,! 
the secretariat of the International Committee of Comparative Law,? and the 
representative of Unesco, a large delegation from the Danish National Committee® 
attended the meeting. The German‘ and Swedish® National Committees were 
represented by their respective Secretaries-General. 

The Bureau expressed its pleasure at receiving applications for membership 
from two new national committees—those of India and Venezuela. Their addition 
brought the number of affiliated national committees to 22; several other national 
committees were being set up. 

The Bureau recalled that national committees should communicate to the Secretary- 
General, before 1 June 1954, the names of persons proposed for the replacement of 
four members of the Bureau whose term of office would expire on 1 October 1954. 
The retiring members represented respectively the Spanish and Latin American group, 
the group for the Near and Middle East, the group for Western and Northern Europe 
and the Eastern Europe and Balkans group. 

The Bureau was gratified at the excellent relations maintained with Unesco whose 
representative was most sympathetic towards the work of the International Committee 
of Comparative Law, and at the relations more recently established with the Inter- 
national Committee for Social Science Documentation and with the Provisional 
International Social Science Council. 

The Bureau then discussed the progress of work. It was glad to note the publication 
of the French translation of Professor Gutteridge’s work, Comparative Law—the first 
book to be published under the International Committee’s auspices—and that the 
new Institute of Comparative Law in Barcelona wished to publish a Spanish translation. 

The Catalogue of Sources of Legal Documentation throughout the World, the manuscript 
of which had been prepared by the International Committee, was in the press and was 
due to appear by the end of 1953. The Bureau was sure that jurists from all countries 
would welcome that collection, which they would find a very useful reference work. 

The Introduction to the legal systems of Denmark and Norway could be published 
in 1954. It was planned to prepare other introductions (in particular, an introduction 
to the legal system of Sweden, for publication in English, an introduction to the legal 
system of France, in Spanish, and an introduction to the legal system of Spain, in 
French). 


1 Messrs. Coudert, de Sola-Canizares, Ussing and Vallindas, Ancel (representing the chairman, Mr. Julliot de la 
Morandiére) and Lipstein (representing the vice-chairman, Mr. Gutteridge). 

2 Messrs. David, Hamson, Bertrand and Miss Bonnier. 

* Messrs. Boeg, Rordam, Borum, Juul, T. Nielsen, A. Vinding-Kruse. 

“Mr. Aubin. 

5 Mr. Malstrém. 
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With regard to the annotated bibliographies for foreign jurists, the annotated 
bibliography of French law for the use of common lawyers, which had been published 
early in 1953, was to be followed in 1954 by annotated bibliographies of the legal 
systems of the United States of America, the Scandinavian countries, Germany and 
the United Kingdom. The series would be continued in 1955 with legal bibliographies 
of other countries, including Spain and Italy. 

The Bureau noted with satisfaction that the International Committee had got 
through the initial phase of establishment and organization and had reached the 
stage of practical achievements; these would steadily increase in the years to come. 

The Bureau decided to organize at Munich, from 23 to 27 July 1954, in conjunction 
with its next meeting, a symposium on the ‘functions and organization of an institute 
of comparative law’. That symposium would afford a means of comparing the organ- 
ization and theoretical programmes of existing institutes. But its chief aim would be to 
publicize the actual work of such institutes and to provide an opportunity for a broad 
exchange of views on their experience and methods and on the best means of setting 
up and operating an institute of comparative law. 

The Bureau then appointed its representatives for various meetings (Second World 
Congress of Sociology, Congress of the International Bar Association, Congress of the 
International Academy of Comparative Law, Session of the General Conference of 
Unesco to be held in 1954, etc.). 

The Bureau considered work already completed or being carried out under special 
contract with Unesco. In addition to conducting an inquiry into the teaching of law, 
as part of the general inquiry into the teaching of the social sciences, the International 
Committee had communicated to Unesco its comments on a2 programme of legal 
teaching, drawn up for the University of Andhra, and had submitted to Unesco a 
report on current research in the field of comparative law and on the gaps in such 
research. 

Two further inquiries were being conducted, the first into the constitutions 
of countries which had lately become independent as regards their relations with the 
international community, and the second into government’s interpretations of their 
international responsibilities. The International Committee’s secretariat had organized 
a competition on the latter theme, which would also be the subject of a second 
symposium to be held at Munich from 23 to 27 July 1954. 

In reply to a request from Unesco, the Bureau defined the International Commiitee’s 
position as follows: 

1. The International Committee was primarily interested in scientific work designed 
to facilitate and extend studies of foreign legal systems and comparisons between 
the various systems. 

. The committee was not concerned with purely professional and practical questions, 
which might be of interest to lawyers as a class or to individual lawyers, but had 
no direct bearing on the science of law. Nor did it deal with questions of public 
international law, except in so far as they involved a comparison between the legal 
systems and concepts of the different countries. 

3. The committee, by reason of its structure, constituted, in some circumstances, the 
most representative organization of jurists to which Unesco could apply for an 
opinion or for the execution of any legal projects included in its programme. Even 
if some of those projects had a less direct bearing on its own field of work, the Inter- 
national Committee, when so requested by Unesco, could agree to serve, and to 
ask its national committees to serve, as an intermediary between Unesco and the 
institutions or individual experts deemed most appropriate for carrying out the 
proposed work. 

. Similarly, the International Committee had agreed to join the Provisional Inter- 
national Social Science Council, set up under Unesco’s auspices. It accordingly 
considered itself not only authorized to make proposals for the preparation of the 
council’s programme, but under an obligation to do so. In view of its consultative 
status with Unesco, it likewise considered itself qualified to submit suggestions for the 
preparation of that organization’s programme in the general field of legal science. 
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Having thus defined the International Committee’s position, the Bureau then discussed 
the work to be included in its programme for the next few years. That work might be 
classified under three headings: (a) documentation work; (b) symposia and 
monographs; and (c) programme proposed to Unesco and the Provisional International 
Social Science Council. 

With regard to documentation work, it was decided to continue the series of 
introductions to the various foreign legal systems; the annotated bibliographies; 
the preparation of inventories of reference works on the various countries’ legal systems 
available in libraries throughout the world; a bibliography of reference works on 
comparative law; repertories of books, articles, translations, etc. issued in foreign 
languages and dealing particularly with legal systems that cannot easily be studied 
(the Slav and Arab countries, etc.); lists of official publications issued in the various 
countries; yearbooks of legislation, jurisprudence and legal principle published in 
the widely used languages; translations of outstanding legal texts, and so on. 

With regard to symposia, monographs and the programme proposed to Unesco, it 
was thought that the latter might be interested in a project for an inquiry into legislative 
techniques (to be followed by a symposium in 1956) and an inquiry into the ways 
in which national laws reflect the principles embodied in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (also to be followed by a symposium in 1956). Other subjects which 
were too technical for Unesco were nevertheless retained in the International 
Comimittee’s programme of work (e.g. the administration of estates or the proof of 
foreign law). For other subjects for study, the International Committee would apply 
to the Provisional International Social Science Council, to the Council of Europe or 
to other organizations more directly interested in such subjects. 

Lastly, the Bureau decided to request Unesco to grant it assistance for the 
organization in 1956 of a World Congress of Comparative Law, whose theme would be 
‘the general principles of law that are recognized by civilized nations’. At its next 
meeting, to be held in Munich on 28 and ag July 1954, the Bureau would decide upon 
specific subjects for discussion and upon the practical arrangements to be made in 
preparation for the congress. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE DOCUMENTATION 


27 rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Mr. Kurt Lipstein, Squire Law Library, Cambridge. 

Members: Mr. André Bertrand, Director of Studies, Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 
Paris; Mr. Breycha-Vauthier, United Nations Librarian, Geneva; Miss Barbara 
Kyle, Librarian, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London; Dr. Harold 
Lancour, Associate Director of the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana; 
Professor Philippe Muller, Vice-Président of the Swiss Psychological Association, 
Neuchatel; Professor Francesco Vito, President of the Italian Political Science and 
Social Science Association, Milan. 

Secretary: J. Meyriat. 

Dr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik represented Unesco. 
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PERIODICALS 


STATUTES 


At the meeting on g September, the statutes of the committee were unanimously adopted 
in their final form. They provide, in particular, that the committee shall consist of 
10 to 18 members (8 to 12 temporarily, until 1957). Two-thirds of these members, 
appointed with the assistance of the International Social Science Associations, are to 
represent different branches of social science. The others are to be co-opted on as 
equitable a geographical basis as possible. Action is contemplated for establishing the 
closest possible co-operation with the Provisional International Social Science Council. 

Nine members are already appointed, and three more may therefore be co-opted 
before the end of 1954. 


ELECTION 


The committee unanimously elected Mr. Lipstein as chairman, and Messrs. H. Lan- 
cour, Jean Meynaud and Philippe Muller as members of its Bureau until the next 


plenary meeting. 


LONG-TERM PROGRAMME 


Having regard io the existence of several bibliographical publications which were 
launched during previous years and the imperative need of ensuring their regular 
issue, the committee established priorities among the various projects in its programme, 
which aims at providing basic bibliographic instruments for every one of the social 
sciences. Work would be begun on each project in turn, as soon as the necessary funds 
were available. 

Priority A was accorded to projects for the continuation of the publication of existing 
bibliographical periodicals. 

Priority A1 was given to bibliographies (stricto sensu) at present being published: 
international bibliographies of sociology, political science and economics, and the 
series of annotated national law bibliographies. 

Priority A2 was given to the project for the continuation of the publication of trend 
reports (in the field of sociology) and of abstracts (in the field of political science). 

It was decided that, if further funds could be obtained, they would be allocated to 
the execution of the following projects: 

Priority B1. Preparation of various bibliographical instruments covering the inter- 
disciplinary zones, beginning with a detailed study of the particular problems arising 
in that connexion. 

Priority B2. Creation of new international bibliographical periodicals for the social 
sciences so far unprovided with them (social and cultural anthropology, social 
psychology, etc.). 

Priority B3. Improvement of existing international bibliographies, by making them 
more systematic and comprehensive and by adding brief entries after most of the titles 
mentioned. 

Priority C was given to projects for the creation of new bibliographical instruments 
necessary for more detailed research: new series of periodical trend reports for social 
psychology, political science, etc. (Priority C1); and new collections of abstracts for 
demography, social and cultural anthropology (Priority C2). 

Lastly, Priority D was given to a much longer-term project for the integration of the 
various bibliographies relating to the social sciences, for which preliminary research 
would be needed on the use of methods (such as perforated cards) designed to assist 
the classification, selection and dissemination of bibliographic references. 
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The committee considered the possibility of establishing bibliographical abstracts of 
textbooks and other educational works used for the social sciences. The works jn 
question would be those used in institutions of higher learning in the countries covered 
by the 1952 survey on the teaching of the social sciences. The abstracts should include 
brief entries that would enable readers to form an idea of the contents of the textbooks 
mentioned, but no critical comment. 

The committee also thought that an attempt should be made, by way of experiment, 
to draw up a few ‘basic bibliographies’. That would involve making a list of the titles 
of the most important works (100-150 at most), relating to a given subject, which 
should be in the possession of all libraries (including non-specialized libraries) interested 
in the subject, and more particularly libraries in the underdeveloped countries. It 
would be best for the first lists to relate to inter-disciplinary subjects or to fields of 
research whose boundaries were not yet precisely defined, such as industrial relations, 
land reform, economic planning, etc. 

After examining the recent edition of the Index Bibliographicus, the committee was of 
opinion that a new version was necessary, at least as far as the social sciences were 
concerned ; the committee was prepared to be responsible for the revision of the parts 
relating to those sciences. It made the necessary arrangements for co-operating with the 
organizations concerned, particularly the International Federation for Documentation, 
and for sharing in the preliminary drawing up of a general plan. 


TECHNICAL WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee decided to give close attention to the problems of classification in regard 
to the social sciences; it set up a subcommittee to study the matter continually. ‘The 
committee thought it advisable to consider in the first place the possibility of adapting 
certain sections of the Universal Decimal Classification to the present needs of the social 
sciences, with due regard to their recent development. Such an adaptation might require 
certain fundamental changes in the UDC, and it was possible that the International 
Federation for Documentation would be unwilling to agree to them. In any case, 
contacts would be made with that organization. If no agreement could be reached, 
the committee would consider ways of speeding up the preparation of a classification 
to be used for the social sciences as a whole. 

It also adopted certain rules with regard to bibliographic layout, the abbreviation 
of titles of periodicals, etc. Those rules, which were intended to ensure a measure of 
uniformity in the committee’s bibliographic publications, should be observed by 
everyone who took part in their preparation. 


NATIONAL GROUPS 


The committee realized that its work should be built up on a more international 
foundation, through co-operation with national organizations in Unesco’s various 
Member States. It therefore considered the possibility of promoting the establishment, 
in as many countries as possible, of working groups or committees for the co-ordination 
of national activities in the field of social sciences documentation. Where it was not 
possible to set up such bodies, the committee would seek the help of experts who 
might be willing to become its correspondents. It hoped to be able to extend its work, 
with the help of Unesco, which should invoke the co-operation of the National Commis- 
sions. 
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THE SECOND WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Liége 24-31 August 1953 


The International Sociological Association convened its Second World Congress of 
Sociology at the University of Liége from 24 to 31 August 1953, under the auspices and 
with the support of Unesco and the Belgian Government. The congress was attended 
by 281 registered participants from 35 countries: 65 from Belgium, 34 from the United 
States, 32 from France, 28 from Germany, 23 from the United Kingdom, 22 from the 
Netherlands, 8 from Italy, 7 from India, and smaller contingents from countries as 
widely scattered as Argentina, Australia, Iceland, New Zealand and Yugoslavia. 
The congress was opened on 24 August by His Excellency the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Pierre Harmel and was addressed by Mrs. Alva Myrdal on behalf 
of the Director-General of Unesco and by Professor E. Giraud on behalf of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The sessions were closed on 31 August by the honorary 
| president of the congress, Professor J. P. Haesaert of the University of Ghent. 

A full account of the proceedings of the congress will be given in the next issue of the 
» International Social Science Bulletin. Professor David Glass of the London School of 

Economics will report on the papers and discussions of the section on Social Strati- 
' fication and Social Mobility; Professor Arnold Rose of the University of Minnesota on 

the section on Intergroup Conflicts; Mr. Donald Mc Rae of the London School of 
Economics on the section on Recent Developments in Sociological Research; and 
M. J. R. Treanton of the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques in Paris on the section devoted 
to the discussion of Professional Activities and Responsibilities. 

The Council of the International Sociological Association was convened for its 
Second Session during the congress and discussed and decided on matters of organiza- 
tion and policy. As president for the term 1953-56 the Council elected Professor Robert 
C. Angell of the University of Michigan, and as vice-presidents for the same term 
Dean Georges Davy, Member of the Institut de France, Professor Morris Ginsberg, 
London School of Economics, and Professor Leopold von Wiese, University of Cologne. 
As members of the association’s executive committee were elected Professor Pierre de 
Bie of the University of Louvain, Professor K. A. Busia of the University College of 
the Gold Coast, Professor L. A. Costa Pinto cf the University of Brazil, Professor G. S. 
Ghurye of the University of Bombay, Professor Kunio Odaka of the University of 
Tokyo, Professor Torgny Segerstedt of the University of Uppsala and Professor H. Z. 
Ulken of the University of Istanbul. Professor David Glass of the London School of 
Economics was elected chairman of the Research Committee and Professor Gabriel 
Le Bras of the University of Paris, chairman of the ISA Committee on Teaching and 
Training. The executive committee appointed Mr. T. B. Bottomore of the London 
School of Economics as executive secretary-treasurer for the term 1953-56. 

A fuller report on the meetings of the council and executive committee will be 
given in the Introduction to the special Congress issue of this bulletin. 

All inquiries about the organization and work programme of the association should 
be addressed to the Secretariat at its new address: Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh Street, 
London W.C.1. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Second Council Meeting 
Santa Margherita, August-September 1953 


The Annual Conference of the International Economic Association, which took place 
at the Villa Chierichetti in Santa Margherita, Ligure, from 28 August to 2 September 
1953, combined the Association’s fifth Round Table with its second council meeting, 
As usual, the Executive Committee also met at the same time. 

Owing to the coincidence of the Round Table discussions with the Council Meeting, 
the number of participants was unusually high. The full list is as follows: 


DELEGATES TO THE COUNCIL 


H. R. Burrows, South Africa; A. K. Cairncross, Great Britain; Serge Chlepner, 
Belgium; R. Dehem, Canada; Leon Dupriez, Vice-President, Belgium; Howard 
S. Ellis, U.S.A.; Milton Friedman, U.S.A.; R. Goetz-Giery, France; Gottfried Haberler, 
President, U.S.A.; J. R. Hicks, Great Britain; Walther Hoffman, Germany; Carl 
Iversen, Denmark; Emil James, France; Alexander Kafka, Brazil; D. Kalitsounakis, 
Greece; W. Keilhau, Norway; Akiteru Kubota, Japan; Rikard Lang, Yugoslavia; 
Erik Lindahl, Sweden; Alexander Mahr, Austria; Jean Marchal, France; Kosta 
Mihailovic, Yugoslavia; Max Millikan, U.S.A.; R. Mosse, France; Jiigen Niehans, 
Switzerland; Ugo Papi, Italy; Jiirgen Pedersen, Denmark; Sir Dennis Robertson, 
(Cambridge) Great Britain; E. A. G. Robinson, Treasurer, Great Britain; Jacques 
Rueff, France; L. H. Samuels, South Africa; Heinz Sauermann, Germany; Refii Siikrii 
Suvla, Turkey; Ingvar Svennilson, Sweden; T. Takahashi, Japan; Volrico Travaglini, 
Italy; A. A. V. Tummers, Netherlands; C. N. Vakil, India; P. J. Verdoorn, Netherlands, 
Xenophon Zolotas, Greece; Héléne Berger Lieser, Secretary, IEA. 


OTHER PARTICIPANTS (ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS ONLY) 


Colin Clark, Great Britain; Erik Dahmen, Sweden; J. J. J. Dalmulder, Netherlands; 
E. D. Domar, U.S.A.; Duquesne de la Vinelle, Belgium; J. Fourastié, France; 
S. H. Frankel, Great Britain; Alexander Gerschenkron, U.S.A.; A. Giersch, Germany; 
Corrado Gini, Italy; Henri Guitton, France; H. J. Habakkuk, Great Britain; Douglas 
Hague, Great Britain; Simon S. Kuznets, U.S.A.; André Marchal, France; J. Perrega, 
France; A. Sauvy, France; J. R. N. Stone, Great Britain; Brinley Thomas, Great 
Britain. 


UNESCO OBSERVERS 
K. Szczerba-Likiernik, H. M. Philipps. 


The subject of the Round-Table discussions was ‘Economic Progress’. The conference 
was organized by Professor Léon Dupriez, Vice-President of the association and 
professor at the University of Louvain, Belgium. The five-day discussions were based 
on 19 background papers, and the subject was approached from a variety of angles, 
such as the significance of economic growth within the wider framework of human 
progress, the applicability of the historical development of industrialized countries 
to the so-called underdeveloped countries of today, the role of investment, technology, 
social attitudes, population questions, etc. On the basis of these studies, a synthesis 
was attempted on the theoretical as well as on the practical plane, i.e. in the field of 
further research and theoretical development as well as in the field of economic and, 
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more particularly, financial policies. A full account of the background papers and of 
the discussions to which they gave rise will be published in the next issue of this bulletin. 

The council of the International Economic Association which, according to the 
latter’s statutes, has to meet every three years, was presided over by the outgoing 
president, Professor Gottfried Haberler. One of the most important items on its agenda 
was the election of a new executive committee and new officers, who are to conduct 
the association’s affairs for the coming three years. In its proposals on this matter the 
outgoing executive committee had made it clear that in its opinion the path of wisdom 
lay in combining a certain amount of continuity in the conduct of the association’s 
affairs with a certain amount of ‘new blood’. With the growth of the association, which 
now has member associations in 21 countries, it was felt, too, that the executive com- 
mittee should be slightly enlarged. The result of the elections was as follows: 

President: Professor Howard S. Ellis (University of California, U.S.A.); Vice- 
President: Professor Léon Dupriez (University of Louvain, Belgium); Treasurer: 
Professor Austin Robinson (University of Cambridge, England); other Executive 
Committee Members: Professor Walther Hoffmann (University of Muenster, Ger- 
many); Professor Erik Lindahl (University of Uppsala, Sweden); Jacques Rueff, 
Membre de l'Institut (France); Professor Volrico Travaglini (University of Genoa, 
Italy); Professor C. N. Vakil (University of Bombay, India); Professor Xenophon 
Zolotas (University of Athens, Greece). 

The outgoing president, Professor Gottfried Haberler, was elected honorary president, 
as was Professor Arthur Spiethoff of Germany. 

The council heard an address by Professor Haberler, in which he briefly outlined 
his views about the true and most constructive function of an association such as the 
IEA. Economic science, he said, seemed in some danger of being retarded by too much 
concern with current issues. It was important not to neglect fundamental research, 
including statistics, economic history, institutional surroundings, etc. ‘Welfare eco- 
nomics’, too, in the sense that it could be regarded as economic theory applied to 
economic policy, was a proper subject of fundamental research, but Professor Haberler 
warned that there was a danger of ‘the premature application of unverified and untested 
theories, to influence government policies’. Excessive preoccupation with applied 
economics in this sense constituted a heavy drain on qualified economists away from 
the universities and research institutions. While Professor Haberler did not wish to 
suggest that economists should retire into an ‘ivory tower’, he did suggest that it was 
hard for one and the same person to meet the sometimes conflicting demands of research 
and public service. So far as the International Economic Association was concerned, 
Professor Haberler added, it would no doubt be easier to organize, and also easier to 
obtain funds for Round Tables on practical subjects. But in his view it would be a 
mistake to do so. ‘If the association is to remain true to its statutes, that is to say to 
have purely scientific purposes, it ought to continue the policy of stressing fundamental 
research rather than more practical aspects of applied economics.’ 

With regard to the association’s activities during the past three years, the ceuncil 
heard the treasurer’s financial report and approved the audited accounts; expressed 
its appreciation to the editors of International Economic Papers, the third volume of which 
is about to be published; and noted with interest the arrangements made for publishing 
so far, unpublished Proceedings of past Round Tables, i.e. that The Teaching of 
Economics is to be shortly published by Unesco, that Monopoly, Competition and 
their Regulation is being published by Macmiilan & Co. Ltd. and was due to appear 
before the end of 1953, and that Business Cycle Problems has been accepted for 
publication by Macmillan & Co. Ltd. and is already in the process of being printed. 

Council members expressed their deep appreciation of the generous financial 
assistance provided by Unesco, and of the fruitful co-operation of Unesco’s Department 
of Social Sciences and its Director. The Council noted with interest special projects 
in which the association had co-operated with Unesco, such as its representation in 
the newly founded Social Science Council and in the International Committee on 
Social Science Documentation; the preparation of reports on a tentative evaluation 
of current economic research and on the economic aspects of the positive contributions 
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by immigrants; assistance in the proposed pilot project on economic terminology; 
the appointment of observers for a joint UN-Unesco meeting on the social aspects 
of Technical Assistance (March 1953) and for Unesco’s General Conference; and 
finally, permanent liaison, through the person of the association’s secretary, with the 
other international organizations in the field of social sciences. 

Of special interest to council ‘members was the exhibition organized by Unesco 
at Santa Margherita of its publications in the field of social sciences, and the continued 
and extended support of member associations in the propagation of these publications 
is assured. 

As regards the association’s future work, the council approved the continuation of 
International Economic Papers and took note of the continuing efforts to establish a similar 
series in French. The executive committee’s plans to hold Round Tables on Wage 
Problems, on Migration and, if possible, on The Philosophic Foundations of Economics 
were approved. New suggestions for subjects to be considered for Round-Table discus. 
sions included: Work on Input-Output Series, Nationalization and Denationalization; 
The Theory of Distribution of Income by Size; The Influence of Armaments on the 
National Economy; and The Relation between Private and Collective Forms of 
Economy. 

The Unesco’s representatives’ suggestions to organize a Congress of Economists 
and to lend the association’s assistance to the organization by Unesco of a Round 
Table on Economic Progress in Latin America were received with much interest and 
approved in principle. 

Subsequently, the newly-elected executive committee, assisted by the outgoing 
members of the former executive committee, made more detailed plans for some of the 
most immediately urgent projects mentioned above. 

It was decided to hold a Round Table on Wage Problems in 1954, and one on 
Migration in 1955. Professor J. T. Dunlop and Professor Brinley Thomas respectively 
were entrusted with the organization of these two conferences, and programme com- 
mittees for both were selected. As regards the Congress of Economists, it was agreed 
that the best time to hold it would be on the occasion of the next council meeting, 
ie. in 1956. 

On the question of closer co-operation between the association and Unesco in the 
shaping of the latter’s future social science programmes, it was decided that responsibility 
should be placed with a small sub-committee of the executive committee, consisting 
of Professors Robinson and Dupriez and Mr. Rueff. Apart from studying Unesco’s 
programmes and making its own suggestions, this sub-committee would also advise 
Unesco on what experts might assist in the solution of some special problems, such as 
the translation of textbooks on economics and popularization in the field of economics. 
One item which is already receiving detailed attention on the part of the International 
Economic Association is that of a pilot project for an Economic Bibliography under the 
auspices of the Committee on Documentation in the Social Sciences. 


FOUNDATION OF THE INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL 
DE PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE 


La Sorbonne, Paris 


The past few years have witnessed in France a revival of political philosophy, in the 


spheres both of research and of university teaching. 
Advantage was taken of this favourable state of affairs by Georges Davy and 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, in their efforts to secure the foundation of an international 
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institute of political philosophy, and they have now attained their objective. The 
headquarters of the new institute are at the Sorbonne. Its aims are to serve as a meeting 
place for scholars who have specialized in varying branches of study (political philosophy 
properly so-called, public and constitutional law, sociology and history), to provide 
them with opportunities for discussion and comparison, to guard against the dispersal 
of effort, and also possibly to allay certain feelings of distrust. 

In an atmosphere of cordial co-operation, the new institute has lately been constituted 
by 80 founder-members coming from widely differing countries. Dean Davy was 
elected president, as a tribute both to his personal qualities and, to use his own words, 
to the traditions of French political philosophy. 

The governing board of the institute includes the following experts: Chairman: 
G. Davy, Dean of the Faculty of Letters, Paris; Vice-Chairmen: P. Bastid, J. Maritain, 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, J. Sarrailh, A. Siegfried (France), A. Babel (Switzerland), 
P. Calmon (Brazil), C. Friedrich (United States of America), S. de Madariaga (Spain), 
L. Sturzo (Italy), P. Van Zeeland (Belgium). 

Members of the Board: Raymond Aron, J.-J. Chevallier, Maxime Leroy, M. Prélot, 
J. Rueff (France), P. Carneiro (Brazil), M. Ginsberg (United Kingdom), H. Kelsen, 
R. MacKeon (United States of America), T. Miyasawa (Japan), E. Santos (Colombia), 
C. de Visscher (Belgium), F. Battaglia (Italy). Secretary-General: Raymond Polin 
(France), Assistant Secretaries-General: A. Blondeau, Z. Jedryka. 

The Executive Committee consists of: Chairman: G. Davy; Executive Vice- 
Chairman: B, Mirkine-Guetzévitch; Secretary-General: R. Polin. 

From the above names, a good idea can be formed of the scope and diversity of the 
programmes of work to be carried out. These will be free from any official or doctrinal 
influence. 

Whilst turning to account the essential contributions of the other social sciences, the 
institute aims at going beyond their scope; its studies are to bear on the specific problems 
raised by political philosophy, having regard to strictly philosophic requirements. 
The first subject selected for investigation will be the doctrines relating to the concept 
of power and more particularly the concept of sovereignty. The first meeting of the 
institute’s assembly and the first volume of its records will be devoted to this subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AzAp, Maulana Abul Kalam. Gandhian Outlook and Techniques, Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, 1953, 424 pp. 

CaLpERA, Rafael. Idea de Una Sociologia Venezolana, Academia de Ciencias Politicas y 
Sociales, Caracas, 1953, 99 pp. 

CaLvEz, Jean-Yves. Droit International et Souveraineté en U.R.S.S., Armand Colin, Paris, 
1953, 299 pp. 

CHANDRASEKHAR, S. Hungry People and Empty Lands, Indian Institute for Population 
Studies, Baroda, 1952, 306 pp. 

Deutscu, Karl W. Political Community at the International Level: Problems of Definition and 
Measurement, Princeton University, Princeton, 1953, 71 pp. 

Durkowsk1, Jean-Stanislas. Une Expérience d’ Administration Internationale d’un Territoire. 
L’ Occupation de la Créte (1897-1909), Preface by Mrs Suzanne Bastid, Editions 
A. Pédone, Paris, 1953, 141 pp. 

Exxin, A. P. Social Anthropology in Melanesia, Oxford University Press, London, 1953, 
166 pp. 

FRANKEL, S. Herbert. The Economic Impact on Underdeveloped Societies, Basil Blackwell, 


Oxford, 1953, 179 pp. 
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GavoureK, I. The Political Control of Czechoslovakia, H.E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., Leyden, 
1953, 285 pp. 

Gutkinp, E. A. Community and Environment: a Discourse on Social Ecology, Watts & Co,, 
London, 1953, 81 pp. 

Hevuse, Georges A., La Psychologie Ethnique. Introduction a l’Ethnopsychologie Générale, 
Preface by Professor Otto Klineberg; Vrin, Paris and Sloops, Brussels, 1953, 
XIV-I51 pp. 

Income and Wealth, Series III, Edited by Milton Gilbert for the International Association 
for Research in Income and Wealth, Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 1953, 261 pp. 

Introduction to Malthus. Edited by D. V. Glass, Watts & Co., London, 1953, 205 pp. 

Keesinc, Felix M. Social Anthropology in Polynesia, Oxford University Press, London, 
1953, 126 pp. 

L’ Organisation de Enseignement en France. Centre National de Documentation Pédago- 
gique, La Documentation Frangaise, Paris, 1953, 116 pp. 

Leg, S.G. Manual of a Thematic Apperception Test for African Subjects, University of Natal 
Press, Pietermaritzburg, 1953, 42 pp. 

Morris, H. S. Report on a Melanau Sago Producing Community in Sarawak, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1953, 184 pp. 

SeRBANESCO, D. G. R. La Franc-Magonnerie en Roumanie, Editions des ‘Lettres M.’, 
Paris, 1953, 30 pp- 

Small Towns of Natal: a Sample Survey. By the Department of Sociology assisted ‘by 
the Department of Economics of the University of Natal, University of Natal Press, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1953, 113 pp. 

The Dunn Reserve, Zululand. By a Research Team of the University of Natal, University 
of Natal Press, Pietermaritzburg, 1953, 69 pp. 
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Directeur : GEORGES BATAILLE 


CRITIQUE publie des études sur les plus importants 
ouvrages francais et étrangers traitant des questions 
suivantes : littérature, beaux-arts, philosophie, religion, 
histoire, théorie politique, sociologie, économie, sciences. 

Rédigée par les meilleurs spécialistes, CRITIQUE 
s’adresse 4 tous les intellectuels 4 qui elle apporte 
chaque mois un condensé fidéle de la culture mondiale. 


SOMMAIRE DU N?® 78 : NOVEMBRE 1953 


VERNON Watkins’ W. B. Teats, poéte religieux. 
GasrRIEL VENAISSIN Les petits mythes de Paul Valéry 
(II). 


JosEPH GABEL Kafka, romancier de l’aliénation. 
JEAN CATESSON Un penseur enraciné : Emmanuel 
Levinas. 
Henri Psychanalyse et philosophie. 
JEAN Pret Un pamphlet contre la civilisation 
de l’ére atomique. 
NOTES 


Vue d’ensemble : D. A. F. de Sade, par Georges Bataille. 


Notes diverses de : Claude Delmas, Paul Jaffard, Francois 
oe Maurice Motier, Monique Nathan, Louis 
enou. 


Prix de vente au numéro: 180 francs. 


Tarif des abonnements 6 mois ran 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 


PUBLICATIONS 


CIENCIAS SOCIALES. Bi-monthly bulletin featuring new tendencies in 
sociology. In stock numbers g to 20. Approximately 3o pp. each. Price 
per copy 15c. 

~ SOCIOLOGIA EN LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS. 1900-1950. 1953. 

5 PP. 30C. 

GUIA DE INSTITUCIONES Y SOCIEDADES CIENTIFICAS LATINO- 
AMERICANAS. 1951-1952. Five volumes, each 15c. 

LA FILOSOFIA LATINOAMERICANA CONTEMPORANEA. 1949. 
Selections from the philosophical literature and thought of the Americas in 
the twentieth century. Extensive bibliography. 370 pp. $1.50. 

ESCRITORES DE AMERICA, series containing selections in Spanish and 
Portuguese. Abraham Lincoln, 50c; Carlos Arturo Torres, 35c; José Marti, 
50c; Ruben Dario, $1; Justo Sierra, $1; Gémez Carrillo, 50c; Poetas Precur- 
sores del Modernismo, 50c; Machado de Assis, 50c; Gabriel Rene-Moreno, 
$1 and others. 

Also many inexpensive publications in English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French. Free catalogue on request. 

Prices in U.S. Currency. 
Order from: 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 
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FACULTAD DE DERECHO 
DE MEXICO 


Organo de la Facultad de Derecho 
de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México 


Se publica trimestralmente, en nimeros de 
250 paginas. 
Secctones que comprende: 
Docrrina — REsENAS BIBLIOGRAFICAS — 
LecisLaciOn (federal y local) — Juris- 
PRUDENCIA — INFORMACION JjuR{DICA 
EXTRANJERA — INFORMACION GENERAL. 
Suscripciones: «Revista de la Facultad de 
Derecho de México», calle de San I]de- 
fonso, n.° 28, México, D.F. 
Precio de la suscripcién anual: 5 dolares. 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH § ex. 
issue 

An international quarterly, founded in 1934, published by the autumn 1953 

Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science and the Institute of (Vol. 20, no. 3.) 


World Affairs of the New School for Social Research, New York 


J. H. RicHTer 
Isacque GRAEBER 


Robert J. 
ALEXANDER 


Eduard HEMANN 
Morton S. BARATz 


Edmund H. 
VOLKART 


Arnold BREcHT 


Population and Food Supply. . . . . - 
An Examination of Theories of Race Prejudice. 
Splinter Groups in American Radical Politics 


Atheist Theocracy. . . . 
Public Housing: A Critique and a Proposal. . . . . 
Aspects of the Theories of W. I. Thomas . en = Ve 


The German Army in Retrospect (Note) 


Book Reviews. 


Published in Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 


Subscription $3 a year, Canadian and foreign $3.50; Single copies $1 


66 WEST I2 STREET, NEW YORK II, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AFRICAN 
INSTITUTE 


AFRICAN ABSTRACTS 
Quarterly 


Contains abstracts of cur- 


AFRICA 


Quarterly 


Contains original articles on African 


ethnology, linguistics, social organi- 
zation, notes on current researches, 
book reviews and a classified biblio- 
graphy of current publications con- 
cerned with African questions. 


Annual subscription: 35s., 1,720 fr., $5.25 


rent periodical literature 
concerned with African lin- 
guistic and sociological stu- 
dies. Published in English 
and French. 


Annual subscription: 
1,480 fr., $4.50 


30s., 


These two publications can be ordered from the Secretary, Inter- 
national African Institute, St. Dunstan’s Chambers 10-11 Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.4, to whom enquiries about other publications 
and activities of the Institute should be addressed. 
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Just out 
JOURNAL OF WORLD HISTORY 


CAHIERS D’HISTOIRE MONDIALE 
CUADERNOS bE HISTORIA MUNDIAL 


A Quarterly, issued by appointment of the International Commission for a History 
of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind 
by Professor LUCIEN FEBVRE, Membre de 1’Institut. 
Subscription tc Volume I, 1 July 1953 to April 1954. 
Fr.fr.2,100; £2.2.0; U.S.$6. 


An outgrowth of the proposed History of Mankind is the publication of the 
new Journal of World History. International in scope and outlook, with 
articles in English, French or Spanish, the Journal of World History will 
serve as a means by which outstanding contributions to the History of Mankind 
will be submitted to public examination (and eventually criticism) prior to 
the appearance of the History itself. The contributions concerned will 
deal with all periods of history and all branches of historical research: political, 
social, economic. 

Exclusive sole agent for U.S. subscriptions: StECHERT-HAFFNER, Inc., 31 East roth Street, New York 3. 
In other English-speaking countries subscriptions may be sent to any bookseller, to all Unesco 
Agencies, and to 

BLackwELv’s, Oxford; Wm. Dawson, Macklin Street, London, W.C.2; 587 Mount Pleasant Road. 

Toronto 12. 


World sole agent: 


LIBRAIRIE DES MERIDIENS - 119, boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris-6°. 
Unesco Book Coupons acceptable 


RECENT ARTICLES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


THE GOTTWALD ERA IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Journal (October 1953) Ladislav Feierabend 


THE BIRTH OF POLISH SOCIALISM 
of (October 1953) Peter Brock 


THE GERMAN WORKING CLASS AND THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1905 


Central (July 1953) Richard W. Reichard 
BENES AND STALIN—MOSCOW 1943 AND 1945 
(July 1953) Eduard Taborsky 


European cenrrar europe AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
(April 1953) Joseph de Somogyi 


Aff i MODERN GREEK GOVERNMENT 
airs (January and April 1953) Harold F. Alderfer 


Published quarterly at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


S. HARRISON THOMSON, Editor 
Yearly subscription: $5.00 Single copies: $1.50 
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NEGOTIATING 
WITH 
THE RUSSIANS 


As told by eleven distinguished Americans who have had actual experience negotiating 
with the Russians on: 

Military Assistance 

The Nuremberg Trial Agreements 

The Far Eastern Commission 

Refugees and Displaced Persons 

The Balkans 

Atomic Energy 
Soviet Negotiating Techniques 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION $3.50 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


This review has recently been established by the leading American law schools 
and the American Foreign Law Association. The first volume of the Journal 
for 1952 includes articles by a distinguished list of authorities headed by Roscoe 
Pound and Ernst Rabel; the topics range from “‘Teaching Tools in Comparative 
Law” to “Collective Bargaining in Germany and France’. 

Recognizing the increased importance of foreign relations and the international 
significance of changing legal ideas in the modern world, the journal includes, 
in addition to articles on comparative and private international law, contributions 
on current developments abroad of special interest to the legal profession. The value 
of the journal to both scholars and practitioners is enhanced by comments on new 
legislation and case law, book reviews and book notices, providing a selective 
survey of contemporary legal publications, translations of recent documents, a 
unique digest of litigation involving foreign laws, and a bulletin of current events— 
all of comparative legal interest. 


Published Quarterly 


Editor-in-Chief: Hessel E. Yntema, University of Michigan 
Legal Research Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Subscription: $5.00 per annum; $1.50 per copy. 


Subscriptions in French francs: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 22 rue 
Soufflot, Paris. 
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To keep abreast of current trends in National and 
International affairs, read the authoritative articles in 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


Published since 1866. Some recent contributors include: 


W. L. Mippteton, The French Parliamentary System 
M. Puiuies Price, M.P. What has happened in Russia? 
Davip IncBer, The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
Keres vAN Hoek, Georges Bidault 

S. K. Ratcurre, Senator Joseph McCarthy 

LioneL GELBER, New York and UNO 

Georce A. Fioris, Hungary under Horthy 

Dr. Siwon Wo tr, The Ruhr Today 

Lt.-Col. Crocker, D.S.O., Formosa 

Dr. J. Lesser, The Two Germanies Once Again 

A. J. Fiscuer, Israel and her Neighbours 

Frank Eyck, The Federal German Elections 


The Contemporary Review is published monthly 
at 3s. 6d. or £2 5s. per annum. 


Send gs. 6d. for the current issue to The Publisher, 
The Contemporary Review, 46/47 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 
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DOCUMENTATION 
ECONOMIQUE 


founded 1934 
by the Association de documentation économique et sociale 


This journal, suspended in 1939, resumed publication in 1947 under the imprint 
of the Association de documentation économique et sociale (ADES) and the 
Institut national de la statistique et des études p leant ace (INSEE), Direction 
de la conjoncture et des études économiques . 

Contains abstracts from about 150 journals selected from the most important 
in the economics field in France and abroad. The abstracts are objective, non- 
critical and are presented according to the decimal classification — used by 
INSEE. The form and size of each analysis has been specially studied to 
allow readers using international filing cards to cut them out, gum them on the 
cards and file them. 

Publishers are invited to send review copies of economics publications (including 


books) for abstracting to: 
DocuMENTATION ECONOMIQUE, 29, quai Branly, Paris-7°. 


For Sale and [eaters Presses universitaires de France, 108, boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris-6°. Tél.: Danton 48-64. C.C.P. 392-33. 
Subscriptions: One year (five numbers) 


France and French Union, 1,700 fr. 
Abroad, 1,900 fr. 


Each Number: 
400 fr. 


JOURNAL 


for 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


A scientific biannual publication 
containing the results of research work 
in the fields of education, psychology, sociology 
and the 
Social Sciences in general. 


Published by the National Council for Social Research, 


Department of Education, Arts and Science. 
PRETORIA, South Africa. 
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POLITIQUE 


Some leading articles of 1953 


ANDRE ARMENGAUD 


Général CaTroux 


CHARLES GROSBOIS 


PIERRE JACOBSEN 


Jean LacouTuURE 


RENE DE LACHARRIERE 


Général LARMINAT 


A. Rotrier 


RENE SERVOIS 


L’intégration économique européenne et 
la Communauté du charbon et de l’acier. 


Situation et problémes actuels de la fonc- 
tion publique. 


L’Union frangaise, son concept, son état, 
ses perspectives. 


Quatre mois en Corée. 


Le probléme des excédents de population 
en Europe. 


Le « contre-feu » vietnamien. 


L’action des Nations Unies pour la sécurité 
et la paix. 


La Communauté européenne de défense : 
les données techniques. 


La Birmanie nouvelle. 


L’Union frangaise devant Vlintégration 
économique européenne. 


Published six times a year. 


Annual rates: 


France and French Union . 5 1,800 fr. 
Other countries. . ... 2,250 fr. 
Smglecopy. . . . . 330 fr. 


Send subscriptions to: CENTRE D’ETUDE 
DE POLITIQUE ETRANGERE, 54, rue 
de Varenne, Paris-7¢. C. C. P. Paris 
1865-41. 
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INTERNATIONAL DIGEST HEALTH 
LEGISLATION 


The International Digest of Health Legislation, published quarterly by the 
World Health Organization, is the only periodical devoted solely to health 
legislation. Each number contains a selection of health laws and regulations 
from many countries. These are either reproduced in full, published in 
extract form, summarized, or mentioned by title. In addition, comparative 
studies of legislation on special subjects are published occasionally, and a 
bibliographical section regularly gives reviews of, or references to, selected 
works on health legislation. 


Subscription per volume of 4 numbers: 40/-; $6; Sw. fr.25. 
Price per number: 12/-; $1.75; Sw. fr.7. 


Volume 4, No. 4, includes a comparative study—‘‘Nursing: a Survey of 
Recent Legislation’’, a reprint of which is available at the price of 2/-; 
$0.25; Sw. fr.1. 


Orders may be sent through your usual bookseller or directly to: 


Sates Section, WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Patais DES NATIONS, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


ECONOMIA INTERNAZIONALE 


Quarterly review 


voL. vi, No. 4 November 1953 
SOMMAIRE 


A. Amonn, Die allgemeine Problematik der Zinstheorie. — N. D. Dickinson, 
Some Observations on the Marginal Utility of Income and on the Equitable 
Tax. — H. LaurensurceErR, Aspects politique, économique et social de la 
réforme de la fiscalité frangaise. — G. M. Meter, The Problem of Limited 
Economic Development. — U. Saccuett1, Some Considerations of Trian- 
gular Trade as Influenced by Retention Quota Arrangements (1 Part). — 
S. M. Axutar, The Land Tenure Situation in Pakistan. — J. H. Bae, 
Western Influence on the Growth of Eastern Population. — S. Tuomas, 
Le migrazioni e la vitabilita economica dell’Europa Occidentale. — E. Zuna- 
RELLI, Svalutazione monetaria ed eccessi fiscali in Italia. 


Bollettino Bibliografico ed Emerografico: Revues des volumes regus. Titres 
d’articles parus dans les périodiques récents. Sommaires d’articles parus dans 
les périodiques récents. 


L’abonnement annuel a Economia Internazionale est de 5.000 lires. Adresser 
les demandes d’abonnement et la correspondance a la direction, Istituto di 
Economia Internazionale, Via Garibaldi, 4, Genova (Italia). 
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POLITIC 


RIVISTA DI 
SCIENZE POLITICHE 


DIRECTOR : 
BRUNO LEONI 


DECEMBER 1953 


C. Grint. — Laconcezione del progresso economico in Oriente 
ed in Occidente. 

A. Maronciu. — Valore della storia delle istituzioni politiche. 

A. GIULIANI. — I due storicismi. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Sul conceito di ambivalenza delle coordinate morali (V. Beonio-Brocchieri) 
Dall’Urbanistica ad una rinnovata Scienza dell’ Amministrazione? (R. Melis) 
La sociologia come scienza autonoma (G. Nirchio) 

Alcuni aspetti del sistema finanziavo dell’URSS (M. Talamona) 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCES 


Visita del prof. Leoni alle Universita americane 
Nuova collaria di Studi Politici 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reviews of recent publications by: B. Barber, F. L. Ganshof, H. G. Nicholas, 
E. Cataldi, G. del Vecchio, G. Radbruch, C, Mortati, U. Fragola, 
G. Renato, G. Tucci, S. F. Romano, S. Maccoby, etc. 


ANNUM XVIII 


ANNUAL RATE : 2,500 LIRES 
Send subscriptions and correspondence to: 
ISTITUTO DiI SCIENZE POLITICHE, 
Universita di Pavia (Italia) 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


DECEMBER 1953 


VotuME XLIII 


Contents 


Robert DorFMAN Mathematical, or ‘‘Linear’’, Programming 

Lawrence ABBOTT Vertical Equilibrium: Quality Competition 
Clarence ‘‘Realism”’’ in Policy Espousal 
R. S. WEINBERG ‘Full Employment”’ 1955-1960 


Reviews of Books, Titles of New Books, Periodicals, Notes 


The AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, is the official publication 
of the American Economic Association and is sent to all members. The annual 
dues are $6. Address editorial communications to Dr. Bernard F. Haley, Editor, 
American Economic Review, Stanford University, Room 220, Stanford, California; for 
information concerning other publications and activities of the Association, commu- 
nicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Bell, American Economic 
Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information 


booklet. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A scholarly triannual containing articles, book reviews, notes and 
selected bibliographies pertaining to Latin America. With a staff of 
collaborators in 42 nations and territories which provides news 
reports about authors, books, periodicals, publishers and libraries. 


Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters and Sciences, Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription rates: $3.00 a year in the Americas and Spain; 
$3.50 in all other countries. 
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PROBLEMS 
OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT 
IN COLONIES 


A oad prepared by the Hansard Society on some of the problems 
involved in developing parliamentary institutions in colonial territories 


Crown 8vo x + 154 pages 12s. 


This report, which was drafted by Sydney D. Bailey, was 
prepared for the Arthur McDougall Trust. The work was 
supervised by an advisory committee consisting of Commander 
Stephen King-Hall (Chairman); Ivor Bulmer-Thomas; Sir 
Alan Burns, G.C.M.G.; the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P.; 
John A. Hutton; the Rev. Marcus James; the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Creech Jones; Professor David Mitrany; Miss Mar- 
gery Perham, C.B.E.; and Ronald Wraith, O.B.E. 


“| . , should do much to provide a clearer background to 
political events in the colonial territories today.” 


The Times 


‘** | , . will be read as an introductory handbook, and as a 
convenient work of ready reference.” 


Financial Times 


“* . , . is admirably set out and amounts to a complete 
skeleton plan for further research.” 


The Times Literary Supplement 


“ . . . well planned and well edited . . . all concerned 
with colonial politics can profit from this book.” 


West Africa 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY 
39, MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W. I. 
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JOURNAL 
SOCIAL ISSUES 


uarterly Publication of 
he Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
A Division of the American Psychological Association 


CURRENT NUMBERS: 
VOL. Ix, NO. 2 Community Change: An Action Program in Puerto Rico 
(edited by Charles F. Cannell, Fred G. Wale, and Stephen B. 

Whithey). 
No. 3 Academic Freedom in a Climate of Insecurity (edited by 
Ernest O. Melby and M. Brewster Smith). 


SUPPLEMENT SERIES 
no. 7 Human Potentialities (Kurt Lewin Memorial Lecture by 

Gardner Murphy). 
The Journal brings research in social psychology and the 
social sciences to bear on social practice. Each number 
is devoted to a single topic. 
Yearly subscription, $4.00; Single Copies, $1.25; Sup- 
plement Series, $0.50 each. 

Order from: ASSOCIATION PRESS, 

291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. (U.S.A.). 


CHRISTIANISME 
SOCIAL 


SOMMAIRE DU NUMERO I0-II (OCTOBRE 1953) 


E.-G. LEONARD Le « bon » protestant. 


G. LASSERRE Sens de l’histoire et protestantisme. 
J. J. Hapey- 

C. VIENNEY Le mythe de la productivité. 
R. CRESPIN Pas de justice dans l’immobilisme. 
R. ANTONIOLI Chances politiques du progrés social. 
Ch.-A. JULIEN La crise marocaine. 
J. SCELLE La prostitution organisée au Maroc. 


Notre vie quotidienne. 


S.-R. SCHRAM L’Allemagne et 1’Occident. 
R. MartTIN L’équinoxe des gréves. 


Notes et documents — Livres et revues. 


Annual rate: 1,100 fr.; Single copy: 290 fr. 
Office: 52, rue de Londres, Paris. C.C.P. 6337-54 
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Are you interested 


LA REVUE in the future of the world ? 
Y. Iso is closely tied 


wish to have complete and ob- 
jective documentation on foreign 


BIMONTHLY REVIEW OF affairs, read our weekly 


MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION RELAZIONI 


INTERNAZIONALI 
issues a year, approximately 


100-130 pages, 21 X 27 cm. 24, 
Sstituto per gli Stu 1 Politica 
France: 2,200 fr. Internazionale 
Other countries: 2,700 fr. Via Clerici 5, MILANO 
* 
For France: 6,ooolire or 3,400fr. p.a. 
Bureau 203 Each number: 130 lire. 
> 
Bourse de commerce Send subscriptions to : 
Paris-1F Dr. A. BARONI, 
Christophe-Colomb, 
Telephone: CEN. 23-90 
C.C.P. Paris 5450-16 RELAZIONI 
INTERNAZIONALI 


Specimen copy on request also gives you full documentation 
on Italian political affairs 


THE CONSERVATIVE MONTHLY 
Read by People of All Parties in Many Lands 


THE NATIONAL 


AND 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Published Monthly Two shillings | 
Make sure of your copy each month by 
placing an order with your newsagent 


CUT OUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND HANDTO YOUR NEWSAGENT 
Please supply me each month with: THE NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW 


Name. 


Address 


| a aa and English Review (Periodical Publications Ltd.). 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4, | 
England. 
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In the December 1953 


THE PUBLIC 
OPINION 
QUARTERLY 


AMERICAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD 
WORLD ORGANIZATION ” 


Report of a National Survey by: 
Elmo Roper 


Comments and Interpretations by: 


Frank W. Asrams, Standard Oil of N.J. 

Norman Cousins, The Saturday Review. 

Paul G. Horrman, The Studebaker Corporation. 
Robert Hutcuins, The Ford Foundation. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lorp, Unesco. 

Reinhold Nresuur, Union Theological Seminary. 


Owen J. Roserts, U.S. Supreme Court. 


Introduction by: 


Thomas K. FINLETTER 


Single copy $1.50. One year $5.00. Two years $8.50. 
The Public Opinion Quarterly Princeton University, Princeton, N.F. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Editor; Fittmore H. Sanrorp, American Psycho- 
logical Association. Contains all official papers of 
the Association and articles concerning psycho- 
logy as a profession; monthly. 


Subscription : $8.00 (Foreign $8.50). 
$1.00. 


Single copies, 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: J. McV. Hunt, University of illinois. 
Contains original contributions in the field of ab- 
normal and social psychology, reviews, and case 
reports; quarterly. 

Single 


Subscription: $7.00 (Foreign $7.50) 


copies, $2.00. 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: Donatp G. Paterson, University of 
Minnesota. Contains material covering applica- 
tions of psychology to business, industry, and 
education, and book reviews; bimonthly. 

$7.00 (Foreign 


Subscription: Single 


copies, $1.50. 


$7.50). 


JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: Harry F. Hartow, University of Wise 
consin. Contains original contributions in the 
field of comparative and physiological psycho- 
logy ; bimonthly. 

$8.00 (Foreign $8.50). 


Subscription: Single 


copies, $1.50. 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: Laurance F. SHarrer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Contains articles in the 
field of clinical and consulting psychology, coun- 
seling and guidance; reviews of books and tests; 
bimonthly. 


Subscription: $7.00 (Foreign $7.50). Single 


copies, $1.25. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: ArtHuR W. Metton, HRRC, Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. Contains 
original contributions of an experimental charac- 
ter; monthly, two volumes per year. 


Subscription: $15.00 for 2 vols. (Foreign $15.50) 
Single copies, $1.50. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Editor: C. M. Louttit, University of Illinois. 
Contains noncritical abstracts of the world’s litera- 
ture in psychology and related subjects; monthly, 


Subscription: $8.50). 


copies, $1.00. 


$8.00 (Foreign Single 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


Editor: Wayne Dennis, Brooklyn College, 
Contains critical reviews of psychological litera- 
ture, methodological articles, book reviews, and 
discussions of controversial issues; bimonthly. 
Subscription: $8.00 (Foreign $8.50). 
copies, $1.50. 


Single 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS: 
GENERAL AND APPLIED 


Editor: Herspert S. Conran, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. Contains longer researches 
and laboratory studies which appear as units; 
published at irregular intervals, about 12 numbers 
per year. 


Subscription: $7.00 per volume (Foreign $7.50). 
Single copies, price varies according to size. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Editor: THEopore M. Newcoms, University of 
Michigan. 

Contains original contributions of a theoretical 
nature; bimonthly. 


Subscription: $6.50 (Foreign $7.00). Single 


copies, $1.25. 


Order from 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 
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|| || BOLETIN DEL INSTITUTO 
DE DERECHO COMPARADO 
DE MEXICO 


.50). Organo del Instituto de Derecho Comparado 
de la Universidad Nacional Autonoma 
de México 
y of Publica tres nimeros al afio: enero-abril; mayo- 


agosto y septiembre-diciembre. 

Doctrina. — LEcIsLaciOn (nacional y extranjera). 
, — TEXTOS Y DOCUMENTOS LEGISLATIVOs de los 
distintos paises, principalmente de Hispanoamérica. 
— REVISTA DE REVISTAS (extractos de articulos 
aparecidos en revistas juridicas del pais y del extran- 
jero). — InrormaciOn (congresos, conferencias y 
reuniones nacionales e internacionales). 
Suscripciones a: Instituto de Derecho Comparado, 
calle de San Ildefonso, n.° 28, México, D.F. 
Precio de la suscripcion anual: 4 ddlares. 
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EDITIONS DU MONDE NOUVEAU 
185, rue de la Pompe, Paris-16® C. C. P. 5682-70 


Vient de paraitre : 


FRANCOIS HOUTISSE 


COEXISTENCE 
PACIFIQUE 


Essai d’analyse 


« le plus complexe et le plus grave de tous les 
problémes de notre temps » 


LE MYTHE DE LA VICTOIRE INEVITABLE : La 
société communiste et « le sens de |’Histoire ». La 
Russie et la domination mondiale. L’avénement du 
prolétariat. — LE MYTHE DE L’INFAILLIBI- 
LITE COMMUNISTE : Formation et fondements 
du mythe. Les manipulations de Vhistoire et de 
Yactualité. — STRATEGIE ET TACTIQUE : 
Nature de l’idéologie soviétique. Nature interne du 
régime soviétique. — EPILOGUE SUR LES 
EPIGONES 


Un volume 12 x 19 cm sur vélin alfa, 256 pages : 
450 francs. 
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FRANCE 
OUTREMER 


Horizons lointains .. . 


. réalités tangtbles. 


REVUE MENSUELLE ILLUSTREE DE L’UNION FRANGAISE 


Décembre: 


L’0O.N.U., la France et l’opinion frangaise. 

« Les problémes algériens » avec la collaboration de R. MONTAGNE, 
A. Farés, J. CHEVALLIER, G. AupisIo, L. SCHIAFFINO, etc. 

Jules Lemaitre et le probléme colonial. 

L’Indochine, décembre 1953, par René Bouvier. 


Janvier: 
Les télécommunications outre-mer. 
Brumes sur le Commonwealth, par R. Lacoste. 


Février: 
Panorama de la Tunisie. 


Le numéro: 300 francs. En vente dans les principaux kiosques. Spécimen gratuit sur 


demande. 
Abonnement: Union francaise, un an, 3.000 francs. Etranger, un an, 3.750 francs. 


37, rue Marbeuf, Paris-8¢. C. C. P. 361-57 


THE PULL EXERTED BY URBAN AND 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRES IN COUNTRIES IN 
COURSE OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


This volume (English-French, Brussels, 1953, 662 pages) is 
the record of the twenty-seventh study session of the INCIDI 
and contains the texts of 36 special reports, four general reports, 
a summary of the discussions, the conclusions and a large 
bibliography classified by areas. 


AN INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO S71UDY 
CENTRES ON CIVILIZATIONS AND THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS 


A directory dealing with some 400 international and national 
centres devoted to the study of one or more civilizations; 
published in the quarterly review Civilisations issued by the 
INCIDI (annual subscription: $5; 36s.). The first part,of the 
directory will be published in No. 3 of 1953. 


Both publications are edited by the 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DIFFERING CIVILIZATIONS 
(INCIDI), 11 Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels. 
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SYNTHESES 


An International Monthly Review in French 
6, rue des Bollandistes, Bruxelles 


SOMMAIRE DU N° QO — NOVEMBRE 1953 


NUMERO SPECIAL CONSACRE AU DEUXIEME CONGRES 
EUROPEEN DE LA HAYE 


avec la participation de : MM. Jean Drapier, René Covurtin, Altiero 

SPINELLI, Fernand Denousse, B. A. BLatssE, M. BEEL, Robert SCHUMAN, 

Heinrich von Brentano, Alcide de Gasperi, Paul-Henri Spaak, 

FrENAY, Philippe DesHorMes, Paul M. G. Lévy, J. B. BERBIER- 
ATHOIN. 


Un poéme de Léon Kocrnitzky 
Robert Schuman, par Charles d?YDEWALLE 
Miro, par René de Souter 


Chronique littéraire, par Nelly. CorMEAU 
Chronique de la poésie, par Emilie Noutet 
Chronique économique, par Raymond LarciER 
Chronique des revues, par Christiane THys-SERVAIS 
Synthéses de la presse étrangére, par DROGMAN. 


Secrétaire de rédaction : Christiane Thys-Servais, 6, rue des Bollandistes, 
Bruxelles. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Vot. IV, No. 4 DECEMBER 1953 


CONTENTS 


The Theoretical Structure of Sociology E. Franklin Frazier 
Ideas of Work and Play John Cohen 


Rising Eighteen in a London Suburb R. F. L. Logan 
and E. M. Goldberg 


Strikes in Coal Mining S. Wellisz 
_ Absenteeism in Coal Mining A. Liddell 


Book Reviews 


Published Quarterly, 30s. per annum; single copies, ros. net, post free. 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
68-74 Carter Lane, London E.C.4 
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REVISTA MEXICANA 
DE SOCIOLOGIA 


Published three times a year by the Department of Social Sciences 
of the ‘Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México”, with the 
co-operation of world-famous Mexican and International 
Sociologists. 


EDITOR: Dr. LUCIO MENDIETA Y NUNEZ 


Annual subscription: $1.50 
Single copy: $ .50 


Send subscriptions and correspondence to: 


INSTITUTO DE INVESTIGACIONES SOCIALES 
Calle del Licenciado Verdad n.° 3, México D.F., Rep. Méxicana 


REVISTA 
INTERNACIONAL 
DE SOCIOLOGIA 


Organ of the Balmes 
Institute of Sociology 
of the Superior Council 
of Scientific Research. 


This review is dedicated to sociological 
research in its different aspects, pure sociology, 
special sociology, demology and population 
problems, history of thought, and social 
movement. It contains an ample section of 
information on Spanish, European, American, 
and Catholic social affairs, a copious section 


of bibliography and social thought. 


A quarterly review. Annual rate: 80 pesetas. 
Send subscriptions to: ‘“‘Revista Internacional de Sociologia”, Duque 
de Medinaceli, No. 4, Madrid (Spain). 
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THE 
QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL 
OF ECONOMICS 


Founded 1886 


VoL. LXVII November 1953 


WALTER ADAMS 
Competition, Monopoly and Countervailing Power. 
EVSEY D. DOMAR 
The Case for Accelerated Depreciation. 
T. M. WHITIN 
Classical Theory, Graham’s Theory, and Linear Programming in 
International Trade. 
HAROLD PILVIN 
Full Capacity vs. Full Employment Growth. 
Comments by R. F. Harrop and Evsgy D. Domar, 
EMIL KAUDER 
The Retarded Acceptance of the Marginal Utility Theory. 
GEORGE B. BALDWIN 
Structural Reform in the British Miners’ Union. 
D. B. SUITS and R. A. MUSGRAVE 
Ad Valorem and Unit Taxes Compared. 


Notes and Discussions 
Is Group Choice a Part of Economics? 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
Comment. 


HOWARD S. ELLIS 
Further Comment. 
BUSHROD W. ALLIN 
Reply. 
ALVIN L. MARTY 
Diminishing Returns and the Relative Share of Labor. 


Recent Publications 


Edited by E. H. Chamberlin for the Department of Economics, 
Harvard University. 


$1.50 per copy, $5 a year; $14, 3 years; Special Student Rate, $3 a year. 


Order from THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MULINO 


rivista di attualita e cultura, esce a Bologna ogni mese e tratta di arte, 
storia e scienza. Svolge una critica del costume contemporaneo nei suoi 
aspetti morali, politici e economici. Esprime le esigenze della generazione 
che oggi lascia o frequenta l’Universita ; e reca il proprio contributo ad 
una mediazione fra cultura accademica e cultura “ militante ’’. E libero 
da pregiudizi e dogmatismi, fa della liberta la ragione della sua esistenza 
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